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TO VERONICA 



PREFACE 


This Dictionary is intended as a reference-companion for those who 
are interested in the history of the modem world, particularly be- 
tween the years 1789 and 1945. Chronological divisions are notori- 
ously arbitrary guides to the past and, in a country whose oldest 
university begins the study of ‘Modem History’ with the Roman oc- 
cupation, this starting-point may perhaps appear unduly late. Yet if 
any one year is to be chosen then 1789 has much to commend it It 
was on 30 April 1789 that Washington was inaugurated as the first 
President of the United States and it was on 5 May that the States- 
General gathered at Versailles. In that same summer, Manchester 
installed its first steam-engine in a cotton-mill and an obscure Home 
Secretary, Viscount Sydney, resigned from Pitt’s Government, having 
perpetuated his memory through a newly founded township on the 
shores of Botany Bay that was destined to become the second largest 
city in the Commonwealth. These four events, although vastly difier- 
ent in importance, were each symbols of a new age. The emergence 
of a nation, the conflict between autocracy and the people, the 
mastery of machines, the desire to carve one’s name in remote lands 
- all are recurrent themes in the history of the next century and a 
half. We may seek the origin of these movements in earlier decades, 
but we must go back several hundreds of years to discover a greater 
divide in human affairs than the ‘Revolutionary Epoch’. 

We are, of course, too near 1945 to decide whether it, also, forms a 
historical climacteric, although it may seem so to our generation. I 
chose this year, rather than an earlier or later date, for two reasons. 
The arrival at manhood of young people who know the Second 
World War only by hearsay seems to me to justify the inclusion of 
some of the events of those years of upheaval, and yet I shrink from 
going into the period of Cold War, partly because of limitations of 
space and partly because I do not think we can yet appraise the sig- 
nificance of its more dramatic moments. Will future historians make 
the Bandung Conference of 1955 a chapter-heading or a footnote? 
And which phantom prime minister of the Fourth Republic has left 
anything that will endure? These are questions that we may leave for 
others to decide. For the moment, students of the post-war decade 
will find guidance in the excellent Penguin Dictionary of Politics by 
Florence Elliott and Michael Summerskill. Naturally I have men- 
tioned relevant happenings of these years in a broad context, but 
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there arc no specific entries on the people or problems of the post- 
war world. 

The selection of topics for a book of this size is difficult; many 
incidents and individuals have been omitted only with the preatest 
reluctance. I have tried to compile a guide to the states of the modem 
world in action. Inevitably, British affairs predominate, but it has 
seemed to me important to avoid, so far as possible, that insular 
concentration which is the besetting sin of much of our historical 
teaching (and even more, a practising schoolmaster may add, of our 
historical examining). Accordingly, the Dictionary includes many 
entries on the U.S.A. and the Slavonic countries, and some on Latin 
America and the Far East, as well as on Western Europe. I have 
attempted to summarize the history of individual states only where 
there are not many topics or biographies from that country included 
elsewhere; thus the reader will find ‘Denmark’ in but ‘Italy’ out 
There are paragraphs on some of the main poh’tical and historical 
thinkers but not, unfortunately, on the poets, artists, and musicians 
who have enriched these years of conflict. Where scientists or men of 
business have made major changes in our social habits, they are 
included. So, too, are some essentially domestic events of compara- 
tively minor importance but which seem to capture the challenge of 
their decade. Finally, I have included some famous descriptive 
phrases, for example ‘Manifest Destiny’ and ‘Splendid Isolation’. In 
the last resort, the selection has to be a personal one, and I only hope 
that it is representative. 

In compiling this Dictionary I have used the best available modem 
books and have tried to summarize the interpretations of historical 
events that are accepted in the year 1960. 1 would, however, empha- 
size that this book is intended as an aid to study, not a substitute for 
it If it explains a passing allusion or stimulates an interest in an un- 
familiar facet of historical writing, I shall be well satisfied. 

My greatest debt, in writing a book of this type, must be to the 
authors of the specialized studies or biographies which I have used. 
There are so many of them that I hope they will forgive me for not 
rendering individual acknowledgement I have received advice and 
assistance from a number of friends. Mr Dieter Pevsner has made 
many valuable suggestions and has saved me from some factual 
errors. My colleagues, Mr T. N. Fox and Mr R. Beament, have read 
and commented on particular sections. Miss Mary Wallis of Hal- 
stead, Essex, typed my manuscript with speed and efficiency. I am 
grateful to them all, and to others who have suggested topics for 
inclusion. Of course, 1 alone am responsible for vagaries of inter- 
pretation and any inaccuracies that there may be. My wife has 
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helped me in all stages of the compilation of the Dictionary; and it 
seems right to me that the book should be dedicated to her. 

A- W. Palmer 

Hlghgate School, London 
May 1962 


NOTE TO THE PENGUIN EDITION 


I am most grateful to a number of friends who were kind enough to 
point out small errors in the first edition of this Dictionary. These 
have now been corrected. At the same time, I have taken the oppor- 
tunity to revise a number of entries, bringing some up to date and 
clarifying others. Finally, I have added some half a dozen new 
entries. 


September 1963 


A.W.P. 



AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Throughout this book my practice has been as follows : 

Cross-references: Too many cross-references become tedious and, 
in consequence, I have inserted the letters ‘q.v.’ after a word only 
where fuller reference would clarify the specific topic under con- 
sideration. It would be ridiculous to put ‘q.v.’ each time after 
Napoleon, or Bismarck, or Hitler, or the French Revolution. 

Place-names; The names that are used for places are normally 
those used in the period under consideration. Thus, Russia’s city on 
the Neva is called ‘St Petersburg’ until 1914, ‘Petrograd’ between 
1914 and 1924, and thereafter ‘Leningrad’. In less famous instances I 
have added the present name in brackets. In some cases I have 
accepted the place-name most commonly used in Britain rather than 
the local name. Thus, the town which the Poles call ‘Cieszyn’ and the 
Czechs ‘Tesin’ seemed to look happiest in its Germanic form 
Teschen’; and I have used the German ‘Schleswig’ for the part- 
Danish province of ‘Sleswick’. 

Political parties: When a specific political party is mentioned I 
have used a capital letter, irrespective of whether the word is a noun 
or an adjective. When an individual or a group shows tendencies to- 
wards the ideology of another party which does not exist, under that 
name, in the particular country under consideration, I have not used 
a capital letter. Thus, Clemenceau was a Radical but Joseph Cham- 
berlain a radical; and, while Mussolini’s Italy was’ Fascist, the 
Austria of Dollfuss had a fascist constitution. I should, perhaps, add 
that none of these political terms is intended as a pejorative. 

Christian names: The names of European Emperors, Kings, etc. 
have been anglicized; thus, ‘William II’ rather than ‘Wilhelm IP, 
‘Francis Joseph succeeded by Charles’ rather than ‘Franz Josef 
succeeded by Karl’. I have, however, left the first-names of the sub- 
jects of biographical entries in their ori^nal form as, in many 
instances, there are no English equivalents. 

I hope these practices will not appear to be inconsistent 


A.w.p. 



Abdul Hamid 


Aaland Islands. An archipelago half-way between Sweden and Fin- 
land in an important strategic position, bound by history to Finland 
but populated by Swedes. The islands passed (with Finland) from 
Sweden to Russia in 1809 and remained Russian until the Revolu- 
tion, being neutralized after the Crimean War. In February 1918, 
Swedish troops occupied the islands but were ejected by Germans 
supporting the Finnish independence movement. The future of the 
islands was referred to the League of Nations. In 1921 the League 
declared the islands should remain Finnish but should- be granted 
self-government and demilitarized. Except for the period June 1941 
to September 1944, when the archipelago was occupied by Germany, 
this condition of neutralization and autonomy under Finland has 
remained ever since. The islands’ assembly tried unsuccessfully to 
secure unidn with Sweden in September 1945. 

Abdication Crisis of 1936, Arose from the desire of King Edward 
VIII to marry Mrs Simpson. Precedent suggested that it was in the 
spirit of the British Constitution for the sovereign to seek the advice 
of his ministers before marriage. The Prime Minister, Baldwin, felt 
that such a marriage would be unacceptable to the country at large, 
not because Mrs Simpson was a commoner of American birth, but 
because her two previous marriages had ended in divorce and it 
would be difficult to reconcile the King’s marriage with his position 
as ‘Supreme Governor’ of the Church of England. A morganatic 
marriage (a private Act denying the King’s wife the status of queen) 
was considered, but rejected after consultation with the Dominion 
governments. The King, faced with the alternative of giving up Mrs 
Simpson or the throne, chose to abdicate (11 December 1936). He 
was succeeded by his brother the Duke of York (King George VI), 
and departed for France, being created Duke of Windsor. 

Abdul Hamid H, Sultan of Turkey (bom 1842, Sultan 1876-1909, 
died 1915). Succeeded his brother, Murad V, at a time of great crisis 
for Turkey and was faced at the outset by a war with Russia which 
cost him much of his European territory (Treaty of San Stefano, 
q.v., 1878). He early rescinded the Constitution enforced by the 
Great Powers on his country and thereafter ruled despotically from 
his Palace of the Yildiz Kiosk, Constantinople. Although carrying 
out administrative reforms in some of the provinces (notably Syria 
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and Palestine), he nilcd Ihrotirh f.ivotirilc-, selected from the rc- 
aclionarj' clcric.al class. Hy cncoiir.ariny the prowth of Kurdish 
irregular troops he bore heavy responsibility for the Armenian 
massacres (q.v.) of IR95-(). Tlicsc atrocities .alienated most of the 
Great Powers who had earlier protected Tiirhey from the encroach- 
ment of Russia, although the Germans maintained friendly relations 
with the Sultan. Abdul Hamid was forced to summon .a parliament 
in 1908 by the Young Turk movement (q.v.) but when he attempted 
a counter-revolution in April 1909 he was deposed and c.xiled from 
the capital 

Aberdeen, Earl of (George Hamilton Gordon, 1784-1860). A distin- 
guished classical archaeologist and scholar, brought up by the Pitt 
family. He was Ambassador in Vienna in 1813 where his impulsive 
independence caused much embarrassmenU After a spell as Foreign 
Secretary, 1828-30, he became a warm supporter of Peel, and. return- 
ing to the Foreign Office in 1841, for five years pursued the difficult 
policy of Cooperation with France, despite friction over Tahiti (q.v.) 
and the Spanish Marriages. On Peel’s death in 1850, Aberdeen was 
accepted as leader of the ‘Peelites’ (Free Trade Conservatives). In 
December 1852 he became Prime Minister of a coalition govern- 
ment; his Cabinet contained six Whigs, six Peelites, and a Radical 
Aberdeen was unable to control the strong personah’ties of his 
government; in foreign policy he vacillated between appeasement of 
Russia and support of the French, and by his irresolution allowed 
public opinion in the country to stampede him into the Crimean 
War. He fell from office in January 1855, when the Cabinet refused 
to accept a motion for a committee of inquiry into the management 
of the war. 


AbouMr Bay, Battle of (1798). See Nile, Battle of. 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia). A kingdom that has flourished since Biblical 
times, mamtaming its independence despite the incursions of Portu- 
guese (1528-16^) and Italians (1882-1941). ItaUan colonial expan- 
sion in Enmea led in 1895 to a full-scale war, since the Abyssinians 
considered Entrea to be their natural Httoral. The Abyssinians, under 
Emperor Menelek (reigned 1889-1913), decisively defeated the 
Italians at Adowa (1 March 1896) and were thus the one independent 
people in Afnca after the era of imperial partition. The country 
remained backward until the accession of Emperor Haile Selassie in 
1930, when a prograiMe of reform was undertaken. Friction with 
the Jt^liBUs on th.s £ntrcs.n 3nd Somali frontiers increased with the 
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Action Fran?aise. Right-wing political movement in France, founded 
in 1899 by Charles Maurras (1868-1952). From 1908 it attracted 
much support through its newspaper (of the same name), which was 
edited by the brilliantly invective pamphleteer, L6on Daudet (1867- 
1942). Maurras, although a freethinker himself, regarded Catholicism 
as essential to France, and attacked the democratic institutions of the 
Third Republic as corrupt and decadent. The movement rallied the 
defeated opponents of Dreyfus (q.v.); it was royalist and national- 
istic. It was a powerful influence in the period 1906-11 and in 
1933-4. The Papacy distrusted the nationalistic aspects of the move- 
ment, which in the inter-war period made it hardly distinguishable 
from Fascism. In 1926 Pope Pius XI sought to check the cooperation 
of Roman Catholics in the movement, but he was opposed by some 
of the older members of the French hierarchy. Subsequently, the 
Action Frangaise became a prominent influence in the Vichy Gov- 
ernment (q.v.). The movement, as such, was broken up with the 
liberation of France in 1944 and the suppression of its newspaper; 
but its traditions have lingered on. Maurras himself, who earlier m 
the century had been a violent anti-German, was tried in 194 on a 
charge of collaboration, and died in prison. 

Acton, John Daibcrg-, Baron (1834-1902). Acton was bom at Naples 
and educated privately. He was unable to go to Cambridge, ^ ® 
a Roman CathoUc, barred by ReUgious Tests. He spent much nme 
studying historical methods in Mumch, where he was influence > 
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and Palcst'j Dbllingcr. While remaining a sincere Catholic. Acton 
actionarj'onvinced of the vital importance of political liberty in the 
irregul? state. He sat as Liberal M.P. for Carlow. 1859-65, and be- 
mass^a personal friend and adviser of Gladstone, who offered him 
Grterage in 1869. He found himself unable to accept the decrees of 
ihe Vatican Council of 1870 fq.v.) on papal infallibility. He incurred 
censure from the church authorities but did not go so far as many of 
his German friends who joined the ‘Old Catholics’ (q.v.). In 1895 
Acton was appointed Regius Professor of History at Cambridge 
(Religious Tests had been repealed in 1871) where he planned the 
first of the great corporate works, the Cambridge Modern History. 
Acton himself WTOte little - his ambitious History of Liberty was 
unfinished - but his liberal sympathies, and reverence for German 
scholarship, had a profound influence on his contemporaries and on 
the development of British historical studies. 

Adams, John (1735-1826). President of U.S.A. Bom at Braintree on 
the outskirts of Boston, educated at Harvard, and called to the Bar. 
He played a prominent part in the agitation of the American colon- 
ists against the Stamp Act of 1765, and helped to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence. (He is not to be confused with his distant 
cousin, Samuel Adams, 1722-1803, who was also a signatory of the 
Declaration,) John Adams gave administrative backing to the crea- 
tion of an American Navy, acting as president of the board of war. 
From 1777 to 1782 he served the new American Republic on various 
diplomatic missions and became the first American Minister in 
London in 1785. He served as Vice-President under Washington 
(q.v.) and in 1796 was elected as second President of the U.S.A, in a 
contest with Jefferson (q.v.). In his four-year term of oflice he had 
difficulty in cooperating with the younger politicians and he showed 
a marked distrust of popular control of government He was de- 
feated by Jefferson in the election of 1800 and spent the rest of his 
life in literary pursuits. He was married to Abigail Smith, a ‘First 
Ladj'’ of character and of culture as well as of considerable personal 
charm, 

Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848), President of the U.S.A. The son of 
John Adams (q.v.). Bom, like his father, in Braintree, Massachusetts. 
He studied at Leyden and at Harvard and was appointed Minister 
at The Hague when only 27 years old. He became a Senator in 1801 
but resigned in 1808 because he resented the attempt of the people of 
Massachusetts to dictate the policy he was to pursue in Congress. 
After a further spell in the diplomatic service, he became Secretary 
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of State under President Monroe in 1817 and helped to formulate 
the Monroe Doctrine (q.v.). He served as sixth President of the 
United States from 1824 to 1828, but his suspicions of ‘Jacksonian 
democracy’ (see Jackson) brought him into conflict with Congress. 
For the last eighteen years of his life he was a member of the House 
of Representatives, active in furthering societies which aimed at 
exposing the evils of slavery. 

Addington, Henry (1757-1844, created Viscount Sidmouth in 1805). 
Entered the Commons in 1783 and was a close friend of Pitt (q.v.), 
who secured his election as Speaker in 1789, an oSice he held for 
eleven years. As a firm opponent of Catholic Emancipation (q.v.), 
he was invited by George III to form a government when Pitt re- 
signed in 1801, and held office until May 1804. The Addington 
Ministry was, thus, responsible for the negotiations leading up to the 
peace of Amiens (q.v.). Addington was never popular and, when war 
was resumed, proved himself an incompetent leader. He held minor 
oflices from 1805 to 1807 and from 1809 to 1812, when he became 
Home Secretary. Sidmouth became identified as Home Secretary 
with repressive measures against popular demonstrations and with 
the so-called ‘Six Acts’ of 1819 to' limit meetings. Although he ceased 
to be Home Secretary in 1822, he remained in the Cabinet of 
Lord Liverpool (q.v.) until 1827. He was 'an unswerving old Tory, 
opposing Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and the Reform Act in 
1'832. 

Adullamites. A nickname coined by John Bright (q.v.) in 1866 to 
describe the Whigs who, led by Robert Lowe, revolted against the 
Liberal Government’s proposals for further parliamentary reform 
(q.v.) and thereby caused the fall of the Russell Ministry and its 
replacement by a Conservative Government under Lord Derby (q.v.). 
The name was taken from the Old Testament (I Samuel, chapter 22) 
in which it is recorded that David summoned to the cave of Adullam 
‘everyone that was in distress’. 


famous march from Kabul to Kandahar - 320 miles in 23 days with 
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a force of 10,000 men.) There was also heas^ fighting between 
Afghans and British in 1919 after internal disturbances in Afghani- 
stan. 


Agadir. A small port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. Agadir be- 
came the centre of an international crisis when, on 1 July 1911, the 
German gunboat Panther was sent to the port, allegedly to protect 
German interests menaced by French expansion in Morocco. 
Kiderlen-Waechter, the German Foreign Secretary, believed that 
French intrigues had broken the agreement reached five years earlier 
at Algeciras (q.v.) and that a display of strength would gain com- 
pensation for Germany. Britain, however, was alarmed at this exer- 
cise of German naval power so close to Gibraltar and her vital trade- 
routes; she feared that the Germans wished to turn Agadir into a 
naval base. On 21 July the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lloyd 
George, gave a strong warning to Germany in a speech at the 
Mansion House. The Germans, though irritated by what they con- 
sidered to be a threat of war, promptly denied any intention of 
anne.xing Moroccan territory. The French were not so alarmed by the 
crisis as the British and for some months continued negotiations 
with the Germans to find them adequate ‘compensation’. The talks 
nearly broke down in September and war again seemed probable, but 
the Germans gave way and, by agreements signed on 3-4 November, 
recognized French rights in Morocco in return for the cession of 
two strips of territory in the French Congo. The German Navy 
thereupon withdrew. In Britain, the crisis had the efliect of stimulat- 
ing closer cooperation between the Admiralty and the War Office. 
It is sometimes termed the Second Moroccan Crisis. 


Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), Congress of (1818). The first of the meet- 
ings that formed the Congress System (q.v.). The four Great Powers - 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Britain - extended their alliance to in- 
clude France and ended the occupation of French territory, originally 
fixed in 1815 for five years. The Congress also settled the problem of 
French reparations; approved measures for Napoleon’s security on 
St Helena; and confirmed a decision of the Congress of Vienna 
assuring German Jews of their civil rights. Although more amicable 
than the later Congresses, the Aix meeting marked the first tendency 
of the British to act independently of their eastern allies; Castlereagh 
(q.v.) rejected a Russian proposal for an alliance which would have 
guaranteed perpetuation of the existing form of government in the 
various European states. 
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Alabama Dispute. In July 1862 the Alabama, a newly-built vessel 
ordered by the Confederate States of America, was allowed to slip 
out of Liverpool and join other Southern ships raiding the mercantile 
marine of the Northern states. After the Civil War, the U.S.A. 
claimed damages from the British Government for losses inflicted 
by the Alabama and other British-built commerce-raiders. In 1871 
Gladstone accepted a request from the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish, to refer the dispute to the arbitration of an inter- 
national tribunal consisting of representatives from Italy, Brazil, and 
Switzerland as well as the interested parties. The tribunal awarded 
the U.S.A. f3i million compensation. Although this was only a 
third of the amount claimed by the. U.S. Government, the decision 
increased the unpopularity of Gladstone’s foreign policy with the 
British electorate. Nevertheless, the settlement marked an important 
victory for the general principle of resorting to pacific arbitration for 
international disputes. 


Alamein, El, Battle of. Alamein is a small Egyptian township about 
50 miles wqst of Alexandria. In 1942 it was the site of two battles 
between British and Commonwealth forces in the Eighth Army and 
the combined German and Italian armies of Marshal Erwin Rommel 
(1891-1944). In the course of the first battle General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck < essfully halted Rommel’s advance towards the Nile 
(30 June to zj July). The second battle, which began with a great 
artillery barrage on 23 October and continued until 4 November, 
has received greater publicity, since it marked the opening of the 
Allied offensive which was to clear North Africa of Axis troops. The 
Eighth Army was commanded in the second battle of Alamein by 
General Sir Bernard (later Lord) Montgomery. In its subsequent 
advance across Libya the Eighth Army covered 1,400 miles in 18 
weeks. 


Alaska. Occupied by Russian merchant-adventurers, the Russian- 
American Company, at the end of the eighteenth century, but Tsar 
Alexander II considered the territory an economic liability and 
authorized its sale to the U.S.A. Seward (Secretary of State 1861-9) 
negotiated the purchase in October 1867, acquinng the ternton^ for 
about a million and a half pounds. For many years Seward s Fol y 
remained uneconomical, but all this was changed by the Klondyke 
Gold Rush of 1896. In 1903 an Alaskan boundary dispute between 
Canada and the U.S.A. was settled amicably. The s^ategic value ot 
Alaska was not appreciated until 1942, when the intemat.o^l 
‘Alaskan Highway’, a route of 1,500 miles was constructed m thirty- 
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eight weeks; this allowed men and material to be transported rapidly 
from the U.S.A. to vital northern bases. Alaska was admitted as the 
forty-ninth stale of the U.S.A. in 1957. 


Albania. Under Turkish rule from the late fifteenth century until 
1913 although enjoying virtual independence under a native-born 
cliieftain, Ali Pasha of Janina, from 1798 to 1820. After the Balkan 
Wars (q.v.) Albania was made an independent Moslem principality 
under a German ruler (Prince William of Wied) but remained in an 
anarchical state throughout the First World War. (By December 1914 
there were six regimes, each claiming to be the legitimate govern- 
ment.) Albania’s future was finally settled in November 1921 after a 
long dispute between Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia. A Council of 
Regency ruled the country until 1924, but in 1925 a republic was pro- 
claimed following a rebeOion by one of the large landowners, 
Ahmed Bey Zogu, who became President. In 1928 Zogu was pro- 
claimed King Zog I. Throughout his reign there was economic 
dependence on Italy (thus the ‘National Bank of Albania’ had its 
head offices in Rome) and on Good Friday 1939 Mussolini formally 
occupied Albania and chased out Zog as a first step towards Italian 
dominance in south-east Europe. The King of Italy acquired the 
Albanian crown. An Italian attack on Greece from Albania in 1940 
failed disastrously, but after the German occupation of the Balkans 
in 1941 the Axis Powers kept a tenuous hold on the country until 
October 1944 in the face of vigorous guerilla resistance led, for the 
most part, by the Communist Enver Hoxha, whose republican rdgime 
was recognized by the Great Powers in November 1945. The Alban- 
ians remained within the Soviet bloc until 1961, when ideological 
differences with Moscow led to their expulsion from the Warsaw 
Pact. 


Alexander, King of Yugoslavia (bom 1888; King 1921-34). A mem- 
ber of the Karadjordjevic family, which came to the throne of Serbia 
in 1903. In July 1914 the ill-health of his father. King Peter of Serbia, 
forced Alexander to become Prince Regent and, in that capacity, he 
accompanied the Serbian Army in its retreat through Albania in 
1915 and subsequently supervised its reorganization as a fighting unit 
in Corfu. On 1 December 1918 he accepted the Regency of the united 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, succeeding as King in 
August 1921. Bitter disputes between Serbs and Croats, culminating 
in a shooting affray in the Belgrade Parliament, led Alexander to 
proclaim a royal dictatorship (6 January 1929). In the following 
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October he officially changed the name of the Kingdom to ‘Yugo- 
slavia’, although following a policy that favoured the Serbs at the 
expense of other nationalities. In foreign affairs he cooperated with 
the Czechs and Roumanians in the Little Entente and, at the end of 
his life, was improving relations between the Balkan States. He was 
assassinated on 9 October 1934 at Marseilles while on a state visit to 
France, by a terrorist in the pay of the extreme Croatian nationalist 
movement, the Ustase. He was succeeded by his eleven-year-old son, 
Peter II, for whom Alexander’s cousin. Prince Paul, acted as chief 
Regent, 1934-41. 


Alexander I, Tsar of Russia (bom 1777; Tsar 1801-25). The son of 
the ‘mad Tsar’, Paul I, who was murdered with Alexander s con- 
nivance. Alexander himself was .unstable and exhibited signs of 
schizophrenia; his policy was full of vacillation and apparent con- 
tradiction. He entered the War of the Third Coalition in 1805, but 
when his troops were routed at Friedland (13-14 June 1807) he 
sought peace with Napoleon, whom he met at Tilsit (q.v.) and whom, 
at first, he greatly admired. Subsequently, Napoleon’s economic 
policy, treatment of the German and Polish questions, and marriage 
to a Habsburg princess alienated Alexander. When Napoleon m 
vaded Russia in 1812 the Tsar remained in St Petersburg, but 
emerged to lead his troops into the War of the Fourth Coa tion. 
With his allies he reached Paris on 31 March 1814, and became the 
first invading sovereign to enter the city since Henry V of ng an 
(1420). He attended the Congress of Vienna, where his insistence on 
creating a Polish Kingdom under his own protection alarmed nn 
former allies. Back in Paris after Waterloo, he proclaime , 

misunderstood ideal of Christian fraternity, the ‘Holy Alliance iq. 
Although obsessed by fear of ‘the Revolution he , .. 

liberal sentiments implanted by his Swiss tutor. La a^, 

Polish aristocrat, Adam Czartoryski, who was his m . . 
From 1807 to 1811 Speransky (q.v.) reformed the central 
tion of the Empire, but in his later years Alexander w , ^ 

by two reactionaries. General Arakcheyev (1769-1834), who founde^ 
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empty. 
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Alexander II, T^nr of Itii'^in fborn ISIF. T'lr If^55--n Si.’ccccded 
his father, Nicholas I, in the midst of the Cnnican War. He per- 
ceived that much of the war chaos resulted from archaic instilulirn> 
and the system of cniel repression and therefore carried throuch a 
series of reforms modemizinp every facet of Russian life. The preat- 
cst of these was the limancipation of the Serfs fq.v.) of ISfil. It '’’■35 
followed by changes in the legal code (ISdZ); creation of a nesv unit 
of local government, the pr/nrno fq.v.); the encouragement of 
secondary education and university reform; and changes in army ad- 
ministration and the substitution of conscription for an inequitable 
forced levy. At the same time, new railways greatly increased the 
export of Russian grain and there was a considerable growth of 
credit institutions. By 1866, however, unrest in Russian Poland and 
an attempted assassination plot made the Tsar give way to the reac- 
tionaries and lapse into despotism. In foreign affairs his Minister, 
Gorchakov (q.v.), achieved valuable agreements with Bismarck, but 
throughout the seventies Alexander was mainly concerned with a 
policy of expansion in the Balkans, allowing almost free rein to 
Panslavism (q.v.) and seeing his troops reach the outskirts of Con- 
stantinople in January 1878. The Russians also made territorial ad- 
vances in Central Asia, capturing Bokhara and Samarkand in 1868 
and causing concern in Britain by their activities on the borders of 
Afghanistan. At the same time revolutionary societies were develop- 
ing in St Petersburg and Kiev; a secret terrorist group, ‘The People’s 
Will’, condemned Alexander to death in 1879 for failing to sum- 
mon a Constituent Assembly. After several narrow escapes from 
death, he was blown up by a bomb hurled by a Polish student on 
13 March 1881. He had, unknown to the public, given his consent to 
limited constitutional reform only that morning; with his death these 
proposals were abandoned. 

Alexander HI, Tsar of Russia (bom 1845; Tsar 1881-94). Succeeded 
his father, Alexander II. He was a firm autocrat and throughout his 
reign followed a policy of political repression, choosing as his chief 
adviser the Procurator of the Holy Synod, Konstantin Pobedonostsev 
(q.v.). Alexander refused to make any concessions to liberalism and 
insisted on strengthening the hold of Russians over all other nation- 
alities within his empire. The Jewish people suffered especially. 
Savage restrictions, the so-called ‘Temporary Rules’ (lasting thirty 
years), were imposed on Jews in May 1882. Political discontent was 
driven underground, the first Russian Marxist group being formed in 
St Petersburg in 1883. Despite the autocratic principles that he shared 
with his fellow Emperors in Berlin and Vienna, Alexander found 




Algeciras 


himself unable to maintain the diplomatic links of the Dreikaiser- 
bund (q.v.) after the crisis over Bulgaria in 1885-6. By 1891, Alex- 
ander was so alarmed by the trend of German policy that he wel- 
comed, in person, a visit to Kronstadt by a French naval squadron. 
This visit initiated exchanges that led to a military convention be- 
tween Russia and France in August 1892. The Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance (q.v.) was formally but secretly confirmed in January 1894, ten 
months before Alexander’s death. In the last years of his reign, 
Alexander encouraged the development of Russia’s Far Eastern terri- 
tories, backing the projects of Witte (q.v.) and authorizing construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway (q.v.). 

Alexandria. The ancient capital of Ptolemaic Egypt, used as a base 
by Napoleon for his invasion of Egypt and Syria 1798-9, and the 
scene of a battle between the British and the rump of the French 
Levant Army in 1801. In June 1882 Egyptian nationalist riots led to 
the despatch of a joint Franco-British fleet to keep order. The 
French Admiral subsequently withdrew, but the British bombarded 
and silenced batteries erected by the Egyptian commander, Arabi 
Pasha. The Gladstone Government thereupon sent in troops under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who defeated Arabi’s followers at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir (13 September 1882). The British proceeded to occupy 
Egypt, intending to stay only until order was restored, but in fact 
remaining for more than sixty years. Alexandria was developed 
as the main naval base in the Eastern Mediterranean and was 
not evacuated until 1947, although from June to November 
1942 the proximity of Rommel’s armies made it unusable as a major 
port. 

Algeciras, Conference of. An international conference of the Great 
Powers to settle the disputes between Germany and France that had 
led to the First Moroccan Crisis (q.v.) was held at Algeciras in 
Southern Spain from January to April 1906. The Germans had in- 
sisted on the Conference in the hope of inflicting a diplomatic 
humiliation on France and destroying the growing friendship be- 
tween Britain and France. Largely through the skill of the British 
delegate Sir Arthur Nicolson, the Germans were isolated and out- 
voted reluctantly accepting the ‘Act of Algeciras’, which authorized 
France and Spain to police Morocco under a Swiss Inspector 
General and respected the Sultan of Morocco’s authonty. The close 
coUaboration of the French and British representaUves is of greater 
historical importance than the terms of the actual settlement; by 
their cooperation they strengthened the Anglo-French Entente and 
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slaiuimp with Britain. 


AIpcrin. Alpicr";, a hi'^c for ‘Rnrbiri' Pimtc<i' from the ri^tcenth 
Centura’, was scired hy French troops to ivcnpc a national insult on 
5 July 18?0. The Algerians (under Ahd-cl-Kadar) resisted until 1845, 
many of France's victories being won by Orleanist princes. Coloni- 
zation was begun by military leaders, who, as a class, have played 
a disproportionate part in Algerian politics ever since. Frequent re- 
sistance from the interior provided the opportunity for campaigns 
in which military glory could be won swiftly and cheaply. The most 
serious rebellion came in 1871, and was followed by introduction of 
the system of ‘attachment’ by which Algeria became part of metro- 
politan France. There remained, however, administrative anomaUes: 
thus Algeria was still controlled by a Governor General who ruled 
by decree, and only a minority of the population was enfranchized. 
Moreover, while Jews received political rights in 1870, these rights 
were denied to Arabs throughout the Third Republic; in conse- 
quence, one of the few attitudes shared by settlers and Arabs was 
political anti-semitism. In November 1942 allied troops landed in 
Algiers and on 3 June 1943 a ‘Committee of National Liberation’ was 
set up by de Gaulle’s Free French movement and other French 
organizations. The rise of Arab nationalism and the intransigently 
right-wing attitude of the military authorities made Algeria a run- 
ning sore for the Fourth Republic, which in 1958 was destroyed 
largely through the threats of the paratroop leaders in Algiers. A 
state of undeclared war, existing between the French and the 
Algerian nationalists since 1954, was ended in March 1962. Four 
months later the French acknowledged the independence of 
Algeria. 

Allenby, Edmund, Viscount (1861-1936). British General. After ser- 
vice in South Africa, Allenby was appointed Commander of the 
cavalry division in the B.E.F. of 1914, subsequently commanding the 
Third Army in France 1915-17, culminating in the battle of Arras. 
In June 1917 he was moved to Palestine and began a methodically 
prepared advance in October, through Gaza and Jaffa, capturing 
Jerusalem in December 1917. Withdrawal of troops to France 
weakened his position, but by skilful use of cavalry he was able to 
begin a major offensive on 18 September 1918, which rolled the 
Turks back through Syria before the signing of the Armistice of 
Mudros (30 October 1918). Allenby was raised to the peerage in 
1919 and served as High Commissioner in Egypt, 1919-25. 


American Civil War 


Alsace-Lorraine. Provinces of north-eastern France, linked in name 
only after annexation by Bismarck in 1871. Most of Alsace was 
drst occupied by the French in 1648 (Peace of Westphalia), ten 
‘free cities’ being annexed in 1681. Lorraine was formally added to 
the French Kingdom in 1766. After the Franco-Prussian War (q.v.) 
and the Treaty of Frankfurt (1871), both provinces, except for part 
of Lorraine around Belfort, were ceded to Germany; on 3 June 1871 
they were declared ‘Imperial Territory’ iReichsland). Until Bis- 
marck’s faU in 1890, Alsace and Lorraine were administered with 
severity, but thereafter tension relaxed and the Germans made an 
effort to assimilate the territory, even granting it (in 1911) a mild 
degree of autonomy. At the same time, the industrial yield of the 
iron-ore deposits of Alsace and Lorraine was considerably increased 
by perfection of the GUchrist-Thomas process of steel-making, 1878. 
A number of incidents showed Alsatian dissatisfaction with German 
administration; the most famous of these occurred in November 1913 
at Zabem (Saveme), where riots broke out following insults heaped 
on Alsatian recruits by a German lieutenant. In France there was 
continuous resentment against the Germans for having annexed 
Alsace-Lorraine; thus, in Paris, the statue representing the city 
of Strasbourg was permanently veiled from 1871 to 1918. The 
territories were restored to France by the Treaty of Versailles, 1919. 
Between the wars conflicts over religious policy led to occasional 
demands of autonomy. In 1940 Alsace-Lorraine was made an in- 
tegral part of Hitler’s Germany but was liberated once more in 1945. 

American Civil War. The ultimate origins of the Civil War He in 
the rivalry between the agricultural slave-owning South and the 
industrialized, non-slave North; the immediate cause was the attempt 
by Lincoln (q.v.) to maintain an isolated Federal Garrison at Fort 
Sumter in South Carolina despite the decision of South CaroHna and 
six other states to secede from the American Union rather than 
accept a President nominated by an anti-slavery party. Troops repre- 
senting the Confederacy (q.v.) fired on Fort Sumter (12 April 1861), 
and Lincoln called for volunteers to suppress the insurrection. Four 
more border states seceded. Military operations began in June. The 
Union had all the advantages - an organized government, over 
twice the manpower of the South, command of the seas, and indus- 
try - but not until the twin defeats of Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
(q.v.) in July 1863 did the Confederates begin to falter. Throughout 
1861 and 1862 Jackson (at Bull Run, q.v.) and Lee (q.v.) proved 
themselves superior commanders, but the emergence of Grant (q.v.) 
and Sherman (q.v.) as Union Generals and the cumulative effect of 
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naval blockade wore do^’•Tl the Confederates. With the Southern 
amiics divided and weakened by ma.ss desertions, Lee surrendered to 
Grant at Appomattox on 9 April 1865, isolated resistance continu- 
ing for seven more weeks. Tlicrc were some 620,000 dcath.s on the 
two sides. Since Lincoln had emancipated the slaves on I January 
1863, the defeat of the Confederacy meant a social revolution for the 
South. After Lincoln's ass.a,ssination (I*! April 1865) the defeated 
states were politically exploited by a group of ‘radical Republicans’ 
who treated the South as conquered territory. By tbcir unscrupulous 
exercise of one-party rule, enforced by military authority, they per- 
petuated the bitterness between North and South. This j>criod o£ 
‘Black. Reconstruction’ continued until the withdrawal of the last 
Federal troops from Louisiana and South Carolina in April 1877. 

Amiens, Peace of. The Treaty of Amiens, signed by Britain, France, 
Spain, and Holland on 25 March 1802, began a fourteen-month 
breathing-space in the British conflict with France. By the Treaty 
Britain was to keep Trinidad and Ceylon but restore Malta to the 
Knights of St John, the Cape to the Dutch, and Egypt, evacuated by 
the French, to Turkey. The French agreed to leave Naples; the 
independence of the Ionian Islands and Portugal were guaranteed; 
the British monarchy dropped the style ‘King of France’ borne by 
English sovereigns since Edward Ill’s reign. The treaty was un- 
popular in London, Within a few months Napoleon intervened in 
the German states and in Switzerland and secured election as Presi- 
dent of the new Italian Republic; the British thereupon decided not 
to evacuate Malta, confirming their intention to hold on to the island 
when it was rumoured that the French were preparing a new 
Egyptian expedition. A British ultimatum demanding Malta for ten 
years, French evacuation of Holland and Switzerland, and the 
cession of Lampedusa was rejected; the British refused Napoleon’s 
suggestion of Russian mediation, and war was resumed on 16 May 
1803. 

Amritsar Riots. In 1919 impatient supporters of the movement for 
Indian self-government caused disturbances in many parts of India 
and especially in the Punjab. When rioting was threatened in the 
town of Amritsar, the local commander. General Dyer, called out 
his troops (10 April) and, without adequate warning, ordered them 
to fire on an angry but unarmed mob; 379 Indians were killed and 
1,200 injured. A Commission of Inquiry investigated the shooting, 
severely censured Dyer, and reqmred his resignation. The shooting 
left a bitter legacy in Anglo-Indian relations. 


Anglo-French Entente 


Andrissy, Gyula, Count (1823-1890). Member of a distinguished 
Magyar family, became a radical nationalist and fought in the un- 
successful struggle for Hungarian independence of 1848-9, subse- 
quently going into exile for eight years. He became a much more 
moderate politican on his return, supporting Dedk (q.v.) in the 
negotiations of the Ausgleich (q.v.) and serving as the first Hun- 
garian Premier (1867-71). From 1871 to 1879 he was Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister; he was responsible for recovering the 
Monarchy’s lost influence in the western Balkans and for improv- 
ing relations with Germany. He headed the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation at the Congress of Berlin. His son (bearing the same 
name) became, in October 1918, the last Foreign Minister of the 
Monarchy. 


Anglo-American War of 1812-14. Sprang from the strained relations 
of the two countries during the British struggle with Napoleon. 
American resentment was aroused by the activifles of the Royal 
Navy in impressing U.S. seamen, blockading American ports, and en- 
forcing the Orders in Council that barred neutral shipping from 
trading with French ports, and also by alleged British backing for 
Indian raids on American settlements. War began on 18 June . 
American land forces tried to invade Canada at three points in 
- from Detroit, around Niagara, and around Lake Champlain - but 
met severe setbacks. In April 1813 an American force raide an se 
fire to Toronto. In the following year a British force of 4.000 veterans 
was brought over from France and landed in Chesapea e 
occupied and set fire to Washington (24-25 August 181 ). u ai 
to capture Baltimore a fortnight later. There was a senes o naya 
engagements which normally took the form of duels etween in 
dividual ships; the most famous was fought off 
1813) between two frigates, U.S.S. Chesapeake and H.M. . 
which resulted in the capture of the American ® ^ 

treaty (signed at Ghent, Belgium, in December 181 ) . 

lations between the two countries but avoided the . 

given rise to the conflict News of the signing of pe^e i . , 
America until 11 February 1815; on 8 January General ^drew 
Jackson had gained the main American land vie ory i 
defeating a British attempt to seize New Orleans om 
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naval blockade wore down the Confederates. With the Southern 
armies divided and weakened by mass desertions, Lee surrendered to 
Grant at Appomattox on 9 April 1865, isolated resistance continu- 
ing for seven more weeks. There were some 620,000 deaths on the 
two sides. Since Lincoln had emancipated the slaves on 1 January 
1863, the defeat of the Confederacy meant a social revolution for the 
South- After Lincoln’s assassination (14 April 1865) the defeated 
states were politically exploited by a group of ‘radical Republicans’ 
who treated the South as conquered territory. By their unscrupulous 
exercise of one-party rule, enforced by military authority, they per- 
petuated the bitterness between North and South. This period of 
‘Black Reconstruction’ continued until the withdrawal of the last 
Federal troops from Louisiana and South Carolina in April 1877. 

Amiens, Peace of. The Treaty of Amiens, signed by Britain, France, 
Spain, and Holland on 25 March 1802, began a fourteen-month 
breathing-space in the British conflict with France. By the Treaty 
Britain was to keep Trinidad and Ceylon but restore Malta to the 
Knights of St John, the Cape to the Dutch, and Egypt, evacuated by 
&e French, to Turkey. The French agreed to leave Naples; the 
independence of the Ionian Islands and Portugal were guaranteed; 
the British monarchy dropped the style ‘King of France’ borne by 
English sovereigns since Edward Ill’s reign. The treaty was un- 
popular in London. Within a few months Napoleon intervened in 
the German states and in Switzerland and secured election as Presi- 
dent of the new Italian Republic; the British thereupon decided not 
to evacuate Malta, confirming their intention to hold on to the island 
when it was rumoured that the French were preparing a new 
Egyptian expedition. A British ultimatum demanding Malta for ten 
years, French evacuation of Holland and Switzerland, and the 
cession^ of Lampedusa was rejected; the British refused Napoleon’s 
suggestion of Russian mediation, and war was resumed on 16 May 


AMtsar ^ots. In 1919 impatient supporters of the movement for 
Inihan self-govemment earned disturbances in many parts of India 
and es^ially m the Punjab. When rioting was threatened in the 
town of A^tsar, the local commander. General Dyer, called out 
s oops (10 Apnl) and, without adequate warning, ordered them 
unarmed mob; 379 Indians were kiUed and 
1,200 injured. A Commission of Inquiry investigated the shooting, 
severely censured Dyer, and required his resignation. The shooting 
left a bitter legacy m Anglo-Indian relations. 
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Andrassy, Gyula, Count (1823-1890). Member of a distinguished 
Magyar family, became a radical nationalist and fought in the un- 
successful struggle for Hungarian independence of 1848-9, subse- 
quently going into exile for eight years. He became a much more 
moderate politican on his return, supporting Dedk (q.v.) in the 
negotiations of the Ausgleich (q.v.) and serving as the first Hun- 
garian Premier (1867-71). From 1871 to 1879 he was Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister; he was responsible for recovering the 
Monarchy’s lost influence in the western Balkans and for improv- 
ing relations with Germany. He headed the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation at the Congress of Berlin. His son (bearing the same 
name) became, in October 1918, the last Foreign Minister of the 
Monarchy. 

Anglo-American War of 1812-14. Sprang from the strained relations 
of the two countries during the British struggle with Napoleon. 
American resentment was aroused by the activities of the Royal 
Navy in impressing U.S. seamen, blockading American ports, and en- 
forcing the Orders in Council that barred neutral shipping from 
trading with French ports, and also by alleged British backing for 
Indian raids on American settlements. War began on 18 June 1812. 
American land forces tried to invade Canada at three points in 1812 
- from Detroit, around Niagara, and around Lake Champlain - but 
met severe setbacks. In April 1813 an American force raided and set 
fire to Toronto. In the following year a British force of 4,000 veterans 
was brought over from France and landed in Chesapeake Bay. It 
occupied and set fire to Washington (24-25 August 1814), but failed 
to capture Baltimore a fortnight later. There was a series of naval 
engagements which normally took the form of ‘duels’ between in- 
dividual ships; the most famous was fought off Boston (January 
1813) between two frigates, U.S.S. Chesapeake and H.M.S. Shannon 
which resulted in the capture of the American vessel. The peace- 
treaty (signed at Ghent, Belgium, in December 1814) restored re- 
lations between the two countries but avoided the issues that had 
given rise to the conflict. News of the signing of peace did not reach 
America until 11 February 1815; on 8 January General Andrew 
Jackson had gained the main American land victory in the war by 
defeating a British attempt to seize New Orleans from the sea, 

Anglo-French Entente (‘Entente Cordiale’), 1904. The understanding 
reached by the two countries in an agreement signed on 8 April 1904, 
settling outstanding disputes in West Africa, Siam, Madagascar, the 
New Hebrides, over Newfoundland fishing rights and. above all, 
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allowing Britain a free hand to develop Egypt in return for giving 
France a free hand in Morocco, provided that no fortifications 
should be erected menacing Gibraltar and that Spanish historic 
claims should be recognized. The agreement ended a long period of 
friction between the two powers that had nearly led to war six years 
earlier over Fashoda (q.v.). Negotiations for an agreement began in 
August 1903 - the main participants being Lansdowne and, from 
Cairo, Cromer (q.v.) on the British side, and Delcass6 and Paul 
Cambon for France. The popular belief that Edward VII ‘made the 
Entente’ has no foundation -in fact, although his tactful behaviour 
during a Paris visit in 1903 broke down latent anti-British feelings. 
The Entente was in no sense an alliance nor was it anti-German in 
intention; subsequent German policy, especially during the Moroc- 
can Crisis (q.v.), strengthened Anglo-French collaboration and led to 
Military Conversations (q.v.), but no treaty of alliance was signed 
until after the outbreak of war in 1914. 


Anglo-Russian Entente. An understanding, similar to the Anglo- 
French Entente, based on an agreement signed on 31 August 1907, 
defining spheres of influence in Persia and the attitudes of the two 
countries towards Tibet and Afghanistan. It was the culmination of 
long negotiations, which had begun with abortive proposals from 
Salisbury in 1898 and had been resumed in earnest by Grey after the 
Algeciras Conference (q.v.) had shown Britain’s close relationship 
with Russia’s ally, France. The agreement was anti-German only in 
the sense that it sought to prevent German penetration of the Middle 
East and to end German attempts to exacerbate Anglo-Russian re- 
lations. There was no mention of European affairs, although the 
Russians understood that Britain would in future not oppose Russian 
ambitions to control the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles if other 
powers agreed. The Anglo-Russian Entente was never so close as 
the Anglo-French Entente, partly because of continued Russian in- 
trigues in Persia and partly because of criticism in Britain of 
Russia’s internal policy. Nevertheless, the Entente opened the 
London money market to Russia and thereby assisted her to recover 
from her military defeat at the hands of Japan and from the revo- 
lutionary chaos of 1905. (See also Triple Entente.) 


Anschluss. A term applied to the union of Austria and Germany. 
With the disintegrafion of Austria-Hungary in 1918, the majority 
of its German-speaking remnant wished to unite with Germany. This, 
however, was forbidden by the Allies in the Treaties of Versailles 
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and St Germain. Agitation in favour of Anschluss continued 
throughout the 1920s, especially in the Tyrol and Salzburg. In 1931 a 
projected Customs Union between Germany and Austria was aban- 
doned because France and the ‘Little Entente’ complained that this 
would have been a first step to Anschluss. Demands for union in- 
creased after Hitler became German Chancellor (1933). A Nazi coup 
in Vienna in July 1934 failed, although the Austrian Chancellor, 
Dollfuss (q.v.) was murdered. Internal discord in France and the 
reconciliation of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany in 1936 left the 
Austrian Government isolated in the face of Hitler’s demands. In 
February 1938 Hitler asked Chancellor Schuschnigg to meet him at 
Berchtesgaden and demanded concessions for the Austrian Nazis, 
including cooperation in the Government. When Schuschnigg tried to 
forestall Hitler by a plebiscite on the question of Austrian indepen- 
dence, the Germans submitted an ultimatum demanding his resig- 
nation (11 March 1938). Schuschnigg was forced to resign in favour 
of the Austrian Nazi, Seyss-Inquart, who invited the German Army 
to occupy Austria (12 March) and proclaimed union with Germany 
on the next day. On 10 April a Nazi-controlled plebiscite recorded 
a vote of 99'75 per cent in favour of the Anschluss. 


Anti-aericalism. The name applied in modem times to any policy 
of destroying the political power of the Church and subordinating 
its non-spiritual functions to the State. Although there have been 
instances of anti-clericalism at the expense of the Orthodox Church, 
and even in Moslem countries, the term is normally restricted to 
hostility towards Roman Catholicism. The nature of the struggle 
has varied from country to country. It originated in revolutionary 
France with an attack first upon church property and secondly upon 
the identification of Church and Monarchy. Papal condemnation of 
nationalism and liberalism (Especially by the Syllabus Errorum of 
1864) made anti-clericalism one of the characteristics of the Radicals 
of the Third French Republic. A similar struggle took place in 
Spain (especially in 1873, 1909-13, and 1931-6) and I^tin America 
Italian anti-clericalism was particularly concerned with the national 
issue, because of the Pope’s position as a temporal sovereip until 
1870. In Bismarck’s Germany (half-Protestantl anU-cIencahsm was 
elevated to a high-sounding ‘conflict of beliefs , Kulturkampf {q-w.) 
although in reality the basic issues were similar to the French, with 
particular emphasis on education and civil mamage. In recent times, 
anti-clericalism has flourished in communist states and has been 
embittered by communist identification of the upper clergy with 
former quasi-fascist regimes. 
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Anti-Comintern Pact. An agreement between Germany and Japan 
signed on 25 November 1936 and recording the two countries’ oppo- 
sition to international communism (‘the Comintern’, q.v.). The Pact 
represented a personal triumph for Ribbentrop (q.v.), who, al- 
though not appointed Foreign Minister until February 1938, had for 
several years previously been working for recognition of the prin- 
ciples of a specifically Nazi and anti-communist foreign policy. Italy 
adhered to the Pact in November li937. On each occasion, the 
Japanese price was recognition of their puppet rdgime in Manchuria 
(q.v.). 

Anti-Com Law League. A movement with headquarters in Man- 
chester founded in 1839 to advocate Free Trade and more especially 
abolition of the duties upon imported com (‘the Com Laws’, q.v.). 
The League was led by Richard Cobden (q.v.) and John Bright (q.v.). 
It was the first great national reformist campaign and employed all 
the devices of a well-organized mass agitation - pressure on M.P.s, 
monster meetings throughout Britain, pamphlets (cheaply circulated 
to every elector in the country by the new penny postage), and primi- 
tive public-opinion polls. The movement succeeded because of the 
rhetorical powers of its leaders, the clarity and simplicity of its pur- 
pose, the extent of its organization, and the identification of its objec- 
tive with the suffering of the ‘Hungry Forties’. The propaganda of 
the League was more successful after the bad harvests of 1839-41 
than after the good harvests of 1842-4. The wet summer of 1845 
and the concurrent failure of the Irish potato crop enabled the 
League to intensify its campaign and so complete the conversion 
of Peel to Free Trade. The Com Laws were repealed in June 
1846. 

Anti-Semitism. Most European countries have experienced periods 
of hostility to the Jews, often disguising economic resentment by an 
insistence on religious conformity. With the growth of religious 
toleration, opposition on these grounds was replaced by essentially 
racialist prejudice. This so-caUed anti-semitism dates from the early 
1870s when a group of German writers, using the Frenchman 
Renan’s concept of the linguistic distinctions ‘Semitic’ and ‘Aryan’ 
as racial terms, began to attack Jews as members of a distinct and 
inferior race. In Germany particular resentment was felt against 
Jewish businessmen who had profited from the wave of specula- 
tion of 1871-3. The movement developed rapidly in Austria-Hungary 
as weU as in Germany, and in the nineties spread to France, where 
it was reflected in the Panama Canal scandal (q.v.) and the Dreyfus 
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Case (q.v.). The worst outbreak was in Russia, where in 1881 there 
were serious pogroms (a Russian word for ‘devastation’) resulting in 
many deaths. Anti-Jewish laws passed in May 1882 remained opera- 
tive for thirty years and led to mass emigration, especially to the 
U.S.A. The worst period of Russian persecution was 1905-9, when 
outrages were organized by the terrorist ‘Black Hundreds’; it is 
estimated there were 50,000 Jewish victims. There was also serious 
anti-semitic activity in Rumania and, between the wars, in Poland 
and Hungary as well Hitler’s anti-semitism (which had its origin in 
pre-war Vienna) used the Jew as a scapegoat for every ill that had 
befallen Germany. A campaign excluding Jews from positions of in- 
fluence started in 1933 and forced many leading figures into exile. 
Hitler developed the theory of an ‘Aryan’ master-race popularized in 
the 1900s by H. S. Chamberlain (1855-1927), an English-born writer 
who became a German citizen. (Chamberlain, in his turn, had bor- 
rowed extensively from the Frenchman, de Gobineau, who had 
written in the 1850s.) In the Nuremberg Laws of September 1935 the 
Nazis sought to codify their racial myth. Jews were denied German 
citizenship and forbidden to marry ‘Aryan’ Germans. A further law 
in November 1938 confiscated Jewish property. Persecution of Jews 
increased with the coming of war, and was extended to all lands 
through which the German armies advanced. Between 1939 and 
1945 the Nazis caused the death of six million Jews (over a third of 
the total Jewish population in the world). 

Anzac. A word derived from the initials of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, which landed at a cove (subsequently named 
after them) on the Gallipoli Peninsula (q.v.) on 25 Apnl 1915, and 
which held out for eight months despite persistent Turkish attacks. 


Ardennes Offensive. A last attempt by the Germans m the Second 
World War to break through the allied front in the West, capture 
Antwerp, and thus cut off supplies for the Bntish and ^^ncan 
armies preparing to invade Germany. The offensive was launched 
by von Rundstedt on 16 December 1944. ^l^ough he succeeded m 
breaking through on a narrow front, reserves 

plug the gap. General Eisenhower appointed Field M^hal Mont- 
■gomery to temporary command of the front even though Rawest 
S S Solv'd troop., Do.pi» “ 

•me, iLoched a couoter-oSenslvo oo 3 “1 

Germans back. The losses sustained by the Gemans^er^so s ^ 
that they subsequently found it impossible to hold the line ot th 

Rhine. 
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Argentina. At the start of the nineteenth century Argentina formed 
an important administrative division, the Viceroyalty of La Plata, 
within the Spanish South American Empire. The Argentim’ans took 
a lead in the emancipation of Latin America by overthrowing the 
Viceroy on 25 May ISIQ, and finally declared their independence as 
‘the United Provinces of South America’ in 1816. Thereafter, they 
lapsed into political anarchy, and there developed a long-standing 
feud between Buenos Aires and the provinces which erupted into 
civil war, notably in 1861 and 1880. Firm government came only 
from tyrannical dictators, of whom the most notorious was Juan 
Manuel de Rosas (1793-1877, dictator 1835-52). A Federal Consti- 
tution, based on the American model, was established in 1853, but 
did not become effective for another eight years. Immigration con- 
tributed to an increase of the population from two million in 1869 
to eight million in 1914 (expanding to nineteen million in 1955). 
From 1880 government was in the hands of an oligarchy of some 
2,000 landowning families, who, under the guise of the National 
Autonomist Party, ruled until 1916. Presidents nominated not only 
their successors but almost every other office-holder as weil. A Radi- 
cal Party, insisting on electoral reform, was created in 1892 and 
triumphed, under the threat of violent upheaval,- in the first free 
presidential election (1916). The radical leader, Hipdlito Irigoyen, 
was President 1916-22 and 1928-30, but found the comforts of 
office made him forget his earlier advocacy of progressive reforms. 
He was overthrown by a bloodless revolution in September 1930, and 
for thirteen years there was a government of landowners. Fascist 
ideas rapidly developed within the army. A military coup in June 
1943 began a period of extreme corruption, which was to some extent 
cleaned up by Juan Perdn (President 1946-55). Perdn’s movement 
afforded an outlet for nationalistic passions but fell foul of the 
Roman Catholic Church over legislation on divorce and prostitution. 
Perdn s successors, although still military men, appeared to adhere to 
liberal principles. On 28 June 1957, President Aramburu was able to 
end the state of military siege that had existed almost continually for 
over sixteen years. 

Armed Neutrality’. Originally a confederacy of the northern powers, 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, formed in 1780 to ensure rights of 
neutral shipping during the War of American Independence and to 
threaten war if the Royal Navy continued to interfere with neutral 
vessels. This coalition dissolved in 1781, It was, however, resurrected 
by skilful French diplomacy in December 1800 as a means of de- 
feating the British blockade. By the battle of Copenhagen of 2 April 
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1801 the British destroyed the Danish fleet, which was the only navy 
capable of enforcing ‘Armed Neutrality’ in the Baltic. By the end of 
1801 ‘Armed Neutrahty’ had proved a failure. 

Armenian Massacres. A nationalist movement developed in the 
Turkish provinces of Armenia in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Failure on the part of Sultan Abdul Hamid (q.v.) to carry out 
promised reforms led the Armenians to form secret terrorist societies 
in the hope that Turkish reprisals would awaken European sympathy 
for the Armenian cause, as had happened over Bulgaria 1875-8. An 
Armenian rising at Sassun (August 1894) was cruelly suppressed by 
Turkish irregulars. There were protests in Western Europe (particu- 
larly from British Liberals) and the Sultan again gave assurances 
of intended reforms (April 1895). He continued to temporize, even 
under the threat of coercion from the British fleet, and in August 
1896 Armenians seized the Ottoman Bank in Constantinople, thereby 
causing three days of ferocious slaughter in the capital itself. Force- 
ful protests from the Ambassadors halted this massacre, but inci- 
dents continued for another nine months in the provinces. When it 
became clear that the European Powers would not support the 
Armenian cause to the extent of demanding independence, Armenian 
provocation and Turkish reprisals gradually died out The Armenian 
nationalists had failed to realize that there was, in reality, no parallel 
with the case of Bulgaria, for the Russians, who had befriended the 
Bulgars, were afraid of the repercussions of Armenian nationalism 
within their own Caucasian territories. 


Armistice. A suspension of hostilities pending a defimte peace settle- 
ment. In modem times the word is especially applied to the Armis- 
tice signed in a railway coach at Compifegne between Germany and 
the Allied and Associated Powers on 11 November 1918, thus ter- 
minating the First World War. Earlier armistices had been signed 
with Bulgaria (Salonica, 29 September), Turkey (Mudros 30 Octo- 
ber), and Austria-Hungary (Padua, 3 November). On 22 June 1940 
Hitler made the French sign an armistice with victonous Germany m 
the same railway coach at the same spot as in 1918. 

Arnold, Thomas (1795-1842). Bom in the Isle of Wight, educated 
at Winchester and Corpus Christi, Oxford, and ordained. He was a 
Fellow of Oriel, 1815-19, and thereafter taught pnvately for nme 
years. Arnold disliked all forms of religious do^a and prewired 
non-liturgical services based upon sermons with moral P ^e. 

These beliefs shaped his policy as Headmaster of Rugby, 1828-1 . 
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While offsetting some of the brutality of public-school life by giving 
responsibility to the sixth form, and while reforming the predomi- 
nantly classical curriculum by the addition of mathematics, modem 
history, and French, Arnold concentrated above all on producing 
'Christian gentlemen’, moulding the character of his pupils, especi- 
ally through his sermons each Sunday in Chapel - which he made the 
central feature of school hfe. Many of his methods had been tried 
elsewhere, but his success in grafting the prefectorial system on to an 
essentially religious foundation ensured their permanence in British 
public schools. In 1841 Arnold became Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford (while continuing to be Headmaster of Rugby). 
He was the father of the poet, Matthew Arnold (1822-88). 

Asquith, Herbert Henry (1852-1928). Created Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith, 1925. Bom in Yorkshire, educated at City of London School 
and Balliol, became a barrister in 1876 and a Liberal M.P. in 1886. 
He was a successful Home Secretary in the Gladstone and Rosebery 
Governments of 1892-5 but incurred the displeasure of many of the 
Liberal Party by supporting the ‘Imperialists’ m the Boer War. 
Nevertheless, he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1905 
and was the obvious successor to Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 
Minister in 1908. The first years of his administration were marked 
by the conflict with the suffragettes (q.v.) and by the dispute with 
the House of Lords over the ‘People’s Budget’ of 1909, which precipi- 
tated the Parhament Act of 1911 (q.v.). Asquith was also faced with 
severe industrial strife and by the threat of civil war in Ireland over 
the proposed Home Rule Bill, 1913-14. As wartime Prime Minister 
in 1915, Asquith was anxious to form a coalition government and 
thereby secure the maximum amount of pohtical solidarity. He 
headed a coalition from May to December 1915, but, since it was 
believed that he lacked vigour, he was ousted by a combination of 
Lloyd George and the Conservatives. From 1916 to 1925 there was 
so serious a feud between Asquith and Lloyd George that the whole 
Liberal Party was weakened and ceased to be the normal ‘alternative 
party’ to the Conservatives. 

Assignats. A word meaning first-mortgage. The assignats were a form 
of paper money issued in France by the Constituent Assembly in 
December 1789. They were used originally to anticipate the sale of 
confiscated lands and bore a five per cent interest (later abandoned). 
Assignats were legal tender from April 1790 to May 1797; they were 
grossly over-issued and produced severe inflation, and, despite 
attempts by the Directory (q.v.) to relate their value to a specified 
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amount of land, they became worth less than one per cent of their 
face value and were withdrawn. 


Atatnrk. See Kemal, Mustapha. 


Atlantic Qiarter. A statement of fundamental principles for the 
post-war world issued jointly by Roosevelt and Churchill after a 
series of meetings between 9-12 August 1941 aboard the U.S. cruiser 
Augusta and H.M.S. Prince of Wales in Argentia Bay, Newfound- 
land. The main terms were : (i) a renunciation of territorial or other 
aggrandizement by Britain and the U.S.A.; (ii) opposition to terri- 
torial changes contrary to wishes of the people immediately con- 
cerned; (iii) support for the right of peoples to choose their own form 
of government; (iv) support for easing of restrictions on trade, and 
access to raw materials on equal terms; (v) full collaboration between 
nations in economic fields after the war; (vi) the future peace must 
ensure freedom from want and fear; (vii) the future peace must 
guarantee freedom of the seas; (viii) aggressor nations must be dis- 
armed pending the establishment of a general security system. On 15 
September 1941, it was announced that fifteen nations fighting the 
Germans and Italians (including the Soviet Union) had endorsed 
the Atlantic Charter. 


Atomic Bomb, A weapon of mass destruction by nuclear fission per- 
fected by American and British scientists in the later stages of the 
Second World War, the first experimental bomb being exploded in 
the deserts of New Mexico on 17 July 1945. An American aircraft 
dropped an atomic bomb on the Japanese city of Hiroshima three 
weeks later (6 August), killing or seriously wounding over 160,000 
people A second bomb was dropped on Nagasaki on 9 August The 
Japanese Government accepted terms of surrender on 14 August 


Attwood, Thomas (1783-1856). English pohtical reformer, son of a 
banker In January 1830 Attwood founded the Bmnmgtom Political 
Union and for two years maintained a vigorous campaign for politi- 
cal reform and an equitable system 

With the passage of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832, Attwood 
was elected an M.P. for Birmingham. Subsequently, he became a 
fanatical believer in currency reform and was closely 
the Chartists (q.v.). In July 1839 Attwood presented the Chartist 
•monster petition’ to the House of Commons. 
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Hungarian politicians (especially Dedk and Andrdssy) providing for 
the transformation of the Austrian Empire into the Dual Monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary, and remaining valid until 1918. By the Aus- 
gleich the territories of the Emperor Francis Joseph were divided 
into what was generally called ‘Austria’ (technically, ‘the lands repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament’) and the Kingdom of Hungary. 
The two States were to have a common monarch, joint foreign re- 
lations, joint military and naval affairs, and a common finance 
ministry. Each State was to have its own Prime Minister and its own 
parliament, but sixty members from each parliament were to form 
the Delegations, a body summoned annually by the Emperor-King 
to meet alternately at Vienna or Budapest to discuss, independently 
of each other, matters relating to both States. A commercial union 
was negotiated at the same time; this was renewable every ten years 
and frequently produced strained relations between the Austrians 
and the Hungarians, notably in 1897. Tension was also caused by 
Hungarian attempts to secure greater independence for the Hun- 
garian section of the Imperial and Royal Army. The Ausgleich left 
Croatia within the Kingdom of Hungary, and the Hungarians nego- 
tiated a separate agreement with the Croats in 1868. The other 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary (especially the Czechs) greatly re- 
sented the privileged position given to the Hungarians by the Aus- 
. gleich. An influential group within the Monarchy wished to form a 
Slav umt of the Empire, so as to keep a balance between the Aus- 
trians and the Hungarians, but their plans were cut short by the 
assassination of their leader. Archduke Francis Ferdinand (q.v.), and 
the consequent outbreak of the First World War. 

Austerlitz. Decisive battle of the War of the Third Coalition, fought 
in Moravia on 2 December 1805 between Napoleon and the Rus- 
sians and Austrians. Although Napoleon had forced the surrender 
of another Austrian army six weeks earlier at Ulm (q.v.), the arrival 
of fresh Russian troops gave the allies an advantage of 86,000 men 
to the French 70,000. The Russians planned to outflank the French 
right, but Napoleon had anticipated the move and made his main 
thrust at the weakened allied centre, breaking the line in half. The 
allies were routed, and lost 18,500 men to the French 900. The Aus- 
trians sued for peace, which was signed at Pressburg on 23 Decem- 
ber 1805. 

Australian Colonies Act of 1850. Allowed the four Australian 
colonies (New South Wales, Tasmania, South Australia, and Vic- 
toria) to draft constitutions and, subject to the approval of the 
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Privy Council, to form their own legislatures on whatever franchise 
they might choose. The colonies were thus given virtual self-govern- 
ment; the first constitution (for New South Wales) was adopted in 
1855. The Act was the work of the second Earl Grey (1802-94), who 
was Colonial Secretary in Lord John Russell’s Liberal Government 
of 1846-52. A proposal by Grey that the Act should be followed 
by the establishment of a general assembly for all Australia was 
rejected because it was thought that the distances were too great 
and the common interests too few; confederation did not come for 
another fifty years. 

Australian Commonwealth Act (July 1900). Federated the Aus- 
tralian colonies. There had been a demand for federation ever since 
1891, caused in part by a fear of French, German, and American 
imperial ambitions in the Pacific. A federal convention at Hobart 
worked out a provisional constitution in 1897, but it aroused op- 
position in New South Wales and was amended by a conference of 
colonial prime ministers in 1898. The Commonwealth of Australia 
came into being on 1 January 1901, but friction between the states 
was so intense that it was not until 1909 that agreement was reached 
on the site of the commonwealth capital - in ‘neutral’ Canberra. 


Austrian Empire. Dates from 1804, when Francis II, perceiving the 
approaching end of the Holy Roman Empire (q.v.) had himself pro- 
claimed ‘Francis I, Emperor of Austria’. Because of the Napoleonic 
Wars the territories comprising the Austrian Empire were not 
settled unta the Treaty of Vienna (181^; as weU as present-day 
Austria and Hungary, the Empire originally included Bohemia, 
Moravia, Galicia, Silesia, Slovakia, Transylvania, the Bukovina, 
Croatia-Slavonia, Camiola, Gorizia, Istria, Dalmatia, Lombardy, 
and Venetia. Eleven nationalities, and the absence of geographic or 
economic unity, hampered the establishment of effertive central' 
government, and throughout its existence the Empire fought a los- 
Lg battle rrith those of its subject people (first the Italians, later the 
Rumanians and South Slavs) who wished to unite wthoth^ of 
their race already in nation-states beyond the frontier. ^eHabs- 
burg dynasty sought a balance of national power within the Empire, 
playing off one nationality against another (notably m the Revolu- 
tions of 1848 q.v.) until forced in 1867 by the Ausglei h (q. .) to 
change the 

. The support given by the Allies in th CnntaHv Masarvk 

aspirations for independence P°g^p[^'|Jievimble. The TreaUes’ 
q.v.) made the dismtegration of the Emp 
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of St Germain and Trianon of 1919-20 formally recognized the 
break up of the Empire. 


Austrian Republic. With the withdrawal of Emperor Charles (q.v.) 
a republican government was established in Vienna (November 
1918). In March 1919, a constituent assembly (with the socialist, 
Karl Renner, 1870-1951, as Chancellor) voted Austria an integral 
part of the German State, but as union with Germany was forbidden 
by the peace treaties, this vote was invalid, and a new constitution in 
October 1920 created a federation on the Swiss model. Between the 
wars, there was little ‘Austrian’ feeling in the Republic; political 
affiliations, outside Vienna, were regionally patriotic or Pan-German 
or nostalgically Habsburg. The Viennese, who formed a quarter of 
the population, suffered considerable economic privations through 
the peace treaties. Vienna became socialist, while the provinces were 
predominantly clericalist: there were frequent clashes between the 
rival ‘private armies’, the Heimwehr (fascist) and the Schutzbund 
(socialist) culminating in serious riots in Vienna in July 1927. All 
Austria suffered from the economic depression of 1931-2, which 
was worsened by the failure of a leading bank, the Credit Anstalt 
(May 1931). Under Chancellor Dollfuss (q.v.) a brief civil war led 
to the defeat of the socialists (February 1934) and the promulgation 
of a new, virtually fascist, constitution. An abortive Nazi putsch in 
uly 1934 led to the murder of Dollfuss. His successor was Kurt 
von Schuschnigg (Chancellor, July 1934-March 1938), whose auth- 
ority was weakened by increasing Nazi pressure culminating in the 
Anschluss (q.v.) of March 1938. From 1938 to 1945 Austria formed 
a province of Greater Germany’. With Allied occupation, a second, 
more sta e, republic emerged under the experienced guidance of 
Karl Renner. By the Austrian State Treaty of 1955 the occupying 
powers recognized Austria’s independence and neutrality; troops 
were withdrawn by the autumn of that year. 


the Rom^Berlm. The name given to the cooperation of Nazi 
Gerrnany and Fascist Italy between 1936 and 1945. The metaphor 

^ ^ speech at Milan on 1 November 
^ Berlin-Rome line is not a diaphragm but rather an 

axis . The speech followed a visit by Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
minister, to Hitler, resulting in a loose understanding for collabora- 
tion (the October Protocols’). This agreement was strengthened by 
1, countries, the so-called ‘Pact of 

ee , _ May 1939. Cooperation with Japan came with the Anti- 
Cormntem Pact (q.v.) signed by Germany and Japan in November 
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1936 and by Italy a year later, and the Tripartite Pact (q.v.) of 
September 1940. 

BabeuFs Conspiracy (1796). The outstanding example of extremist 
socialism during the French Revolution. Franfois Babeuf (1760-97) 
had played an insignificant part in the early stages of the Revolu- 
tion, but emerged as a political journalist in the autumn of 1794. 
During the Directory (q.v.) he formed, with a group of ex-Jacobins, 
a ‘Society of Equals’, which carried out intensive socialist propa- 
ganda within Paris. Babeuf believed in a simple social egalitarian- 
ism : his manifesto opened with the words ; ‘Nature has given each 
man the right to enjoy an equal share in all property’. His ideas 
thrived in the turmoil of the Directors’ economic policy and some 
of the troops on the outskirts of Paris became disaffected. Babeuf 
spoke too freely of his plans; secret agents reported his intention of 
an armed rising on 11 May 1796. He was arrested on the eve of the 
conspiracy and his group broken up. A year later he was executed, 
together with one associate. Although his movement was ineffective 
in his lifetime and although Babeuf was himself uncertain of the 
precise way to consolidate the ‘final revolution’, he provided France 
with a tradition of revolutionary socialism that was to re-assert 
itself in 1848 and under the Third Republic. 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77). British political scientist. Bom in Somer- 
set, educated at Bristol and University College, London. Bagehot 
was a banker by profession, but he left his imprint on Victorian 
society as a man of letters. He was an able journalist on the National 
Review and The Economist (of which he was editor from I860 until 
his death). His most important study was The English Constitution 
(1867), in which he tried to apply the new principle of scientific 
analysis to political society by penetrating through the forms of 
government to the realities of administration. 

Bakunin, MikhaU (1814-76). Russian anarchist. Bakunin was bom 
into an aristocratic family with estates near Tver and served as an 
officer in the Imperial Guard, but he resigned his commission in 
revulsion at Russian treatment of Polish rebels. From 1848 until his 
death Bakunin was at the centre of revolutionary unrest in many 
■ parts of Europe. He took part in the February Revolution of ig48 
in Paris, stirred up the Czech demonstrations in Prague in the same 
year, and encouraged a revolt in Saxony in 1849. Sentenced to death 
by both the Prussians and Austrians, he avoided execution but spent 
years of imprisonment before being handed over to the Russians, 
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who sent him to Siberia. He escaped from Siberia after six years 
(1861) and spent the rest of his life encouraging an anarchist revolt 
in western Europe. It was at this time that his friend Herzen (q.v.), 
who supplied him with money, described him as possessing ‘the 
latent power of a colossal activity for which there was no demand’. 
Bakunin clashed with Marx and Engels in the First International 
(see International Socialism) from 1869 to 1872, and participated in 
anarchistic revolts in Lyons (1870) and in Spain (1873). His anarch- 
ism was essentially a personal emotional rebellion against society, 
and his impulsive character made him a dangerous colleague, but 
with his blend of merciless realism and naive optimism he was the 
archetype of Russian revolutionary in the pre-Bolshevik era. His 
famous claim that ‘the passion for destruction is also a constructive 
passion’ was echoed by many of the young Russian ‘nihilists’. 

Balaklava, Battle of (25 October 1854). A battle of the Crimean War 
(q.v.). The Russians tried to seize the British base at Balaklava, but 
were repulsed by a Highland regiment and by the Heavy Brigade of 
cavalry. Confusion between the British commanders then led to the 
gallant, but militarily unnecessary, charge of the Light Brigade 
imder Lord Cardigan. The commander of the British forces. Lord 
Raglan, ordered the divisional commander of the cavalry, Lord 
Lucan, to send his men forward in order to recover certain British- 
made guns captured by the Russians from the Turks. Lucan, mis- 
understanding the instructions conveyed by Raglan’s emissary, des- 
patched Cardigan’s Light Brigade to seize the main Russian posi- 
tions at the head of the valley and not to recover the guns. The 
Russian position was taken, but the Brigade lost a third of its men 
dead or wounded. The valour of the Light Brigade was immortal- 
ized in Tennyson’s verse. 

Balance of Power. The system of international relations based on 
the assumption that peace can be maintained only by ensuring that 
the threat of predominance by any one country or alliance is offset 
by the creation of a group of states of equal strength. This belief in 
the just equilibrium was a cardinal principle of British foreign 
policy throughout the nineteenth century, but was abandoned as a 
discredited device of the old diplomacy when the League of Nations 
was created in 1919. 

Baldnin, Stanley (1867-1947, created Earl of Bewdley 1937). Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge. He became Conservative 
M.P. for Bewdley (his birthplace) in 1908, and held minor office in 
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the Coalition Government of 1916-22, attaining Cabinet rank as 
President of the Board of Trade in 1921. On 19 October 1922 he 
played a prominent part in the famous meeting of the Carlton Club 
which took the Conservative Party out of the Coalition. He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Bonar Law, whom he succeeded 
as Prime Minister in 1923, being preferred to Curzon (q.v.). On fail- 
ing to get a clear maiority in the 1923 election, Baldwin resigned, 
but returned as Prime Minister from 1924 to 1929, the period being 
marked by the General Strike (q.v.) and rising unemployment. He 
was Lord President of the Council in MacDonald’s ‘National Gov- 
ernment’ of 1931, becoming Prime Minister again in 1935. He re- 
signed in 1937 after the Abdication Crisis (q.v.). His apparent politi- 
cal myopia in the face of resurgent German nationalism has been 
much criticized. 


Balfour, Arthur James (1848-1930, created an Earl in 1922). The 
nephew of Lord Salisbury, for Whom he acted as secretary at the 
Congress of Berlin. He achieved political distinction by his firmness 
as Chief Secretary of Ireland, 1886-92, and had the unique constitu- 
tional experience of becoming First Lord of the Treasury in 1895 
while not holding the premiership. He succeeded his uncle as Prime 
Minister in 1902, but despite success in education reform and foreign 
affairs soon found his government split by the Tariff Reform (q.v.) 
proposals of Joseph Chamberlain (q.v.) and suffered a major defeat 
in the 1906 election. He remained leader of the Conservatives dur- 
ing the disputes over reform of the House of Lords, but by 1911 his 
habitual unhurried casualness had lost him the support of the party, 
and he resigned in favour of Bonar Law. During the wartime coali- 
tions he served as First Lord of the Admiralty in 1915 and Foreign 
Secretary 1916-19. He headed a vital British mission to Washington 
after the U.S.A. entered the war and played a prominent part in 
shaping the new Europe; he was a signatory of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and led the British delegation to the Washington Conference 
of 1921. 


Balfour Declaration. A communication made on 2 November 1917 
by A. J. Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, to Lord Rothschild, a 
leader of Zionism (q.v.), declaring British support for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine provided that safe- 
guards could be reached for the rights of the ‘existing 
communities’ in Palestine. The Declaration was soon confirmed by 
all the AUied governments and formed a basis for the League ot 
Nations mandate for Palestine (q.v.) in 1920. 
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Balkan Wars. In March 1912 the rival Balkan states Bulgaria and 
Serbia were induced by Russian diplomatists to sign an alliance 
providing for future partition of Macedonia, then still a Turkish 
province. Greece and Montenegro duly associated themselves with 
this alliance and in October 1912 these four states attacked Turkey, 
gaining swift victories. The Great Powers, meeting in an Ambassa- 
dorial Conference in London, tried to end the war and succeeded, 
in May 1913, in securing a preliminary peace under which the Turks 
surrendered most of their European territories on the understanding 
that the Powers would create a new and independent state of 
Albania - an arrangement distasteful to Serbia and Montenegro, 
who wished to acquire the Albanian coastline. Friction arose be- 
tween the Serbs and Greeks on the one hand and the Bulgarians on 
the other. The Bulgarians, who had suffered three-quarters of the 
casualties, rightly anticipated that Serbia and Greece were plan- 
ning to divide Macedonia between them, giving only formal com- 
pensation to Bulgaria. The Bulgarians accordingly attacked the 
Serbs and Greeks (29 June 1913), but found themselves invaded by 
the Rumanians and the Turks (with whom the Serbs and Greeks 
were still technically at war!). Inevitably, the Bulgarians were 
rapidly defeated. The Treaty of Bucharest (August 1913) divided 
most of the territory claimed by Bulgaria in Macedonia and Thrace 
between Serbia and Greece, and also made Bulgaria cede southern 
Dobrudja to Rumania. The general effect of the Balkan Wars was: 
(i) to limit Turkey-in-Europe to the area around Adrianople and 
Constantinople; (ii) to create the ill-defined state of Albania; (iii) to 
double the size of Serbia and of Montenegro; (iv) to make Greece 
the most important power on the Aegean, possessing the key port 
of Salonica; (v) to leave Bulgaria bitterly resentful. This settlement 
was to determine the behaviour of the Balkan States during the 
First World War. 


Ballot Act, 1872. Demands for secret ballot in British parliamentary 
elections had been advanced ever since the days of Chartism, since it 
was assumed that only strict secrecy could prevent bribery and 
intimidation. A select committee report of 1869 led Gladstone to 
introduce a Bill affording guarantees of secret ballot in 1870. This 
Bill was thrown out by the Lords. A second Bill a year later met 
with the same fate, but in the face of staunch opposition from the 
Commons the Lords gave way. The Ballot Act made it easier for 
radical politicians to secure election. It had important consequences 
in Ireland, where voters had been especially liable to intimidation 
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from landowners. Without the Ballot Act there would have been 
no effective Irish Party. 


Barras, Paul Francois (1755-1829). Member of a French aristo- 
cratic family, who adopted revolutionary principles after 1789 and 
became a Jacobin representative in the provinces, achieving fame 
when, with Captain Bonaparte, he organized the defence of Toulon. 
Again with Napoleon, he put down the Paris rising of Vend^miaire 
(1795); he subsequently became a prominent member of the Direc- 
tory (q.v.). He arranged Napoleon’s appointment as a General in 
Italy and also his marriage to Josephine de Beauhamais, a cast-off 
mistress of Barras. Although he assisted Napoleon once more dur- 
ing the Brumaire coup, his personal venality and excessive licentious- 
ness repelled even the society of the Consulate and he was never 
thereafter given political employment. 


Bastille, Fall of the. On 14 July 1789 the workers of the Faubourg 
St Antoine stormed the Bastille, the royal fortress that commanded 
the eastern side of Paris. They broke into the keep in the face of 
volleys from the garrison, butchered the Governor and the chief 
representative of municipal authority, and proceeded to dismantle 
the Bastille stone by stone. The fortress had gained exaggerated 
notoriety as a state prison from pamphlets circulating in France on 
the eve of the Revolution, and its fall was represented as a supreme 
gesture of defiance towards royal despotism. Traditionally , ^the 
events of this day mark the beginning of the French Revolution, 
and the ‘Quatorze Juillet’ is still celebrated as the National Day of 
Republican France. Modern historical interpretation has modified 
the legendary importance of these events in two ways: the mob 
attacked the Bastille, not to release prisoners, but to secure arms; 
and the attack represents, not the start of the French Revolution 
(which had been gradually gathering momentum over the previous 
two years), but the passing of the initiative from the lawyers of the 
States General (q.v.) to the fickle population of Pans. Nevertheless 
it is agreed that no other dramatic event m the 
imporLt consequences. PoliUcal authonty was 
ferred to the national legislature, foreign regiments ^ 
could have used for a counter-revolution were ^'‘^dra^ fnTbm! 
neighbourhood of Paris, and, within a few days, the 
colours of the city of Paris were merged with the white of the 
Bourbons to form the tricolour flag of the new Franc . 
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the early nineteenth century reflected popular discontent with the 
personal extravagance (and frequent lunacy) of the Royal House of 
Wittelsbach. Thus, in Munich the 1848 Revolution was mainly a 
protest against King Ludwig’s subservience to his mistress, the 
dancer ‘Lola Montez’ (bom Eliza Gilbert). In 1871, Bavaria became 
a Kingdom within the German Empire, receiving largely illusory 
guarantees of influencing policy. In 1918 a short-lived Bavarian 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed in Munich by Kurt Eisner. A few 
months later Bavaria became an integral part of Republican Ger- 
many. An excessive German nationalism developed within Bavaria 
in the 1920s, encouraged by the chief minister, Gustav von Kahr 
(1862-1934). This tendency assisted the growth of the Nazis, who 
tried to seize power by the Munich Putsch (q.v.) of 1923 and who 
continued to use the Bavarian town of Nuremberg as the scene of 
their annual party rallies. Since the Second World War Bavaria has 
become the largest province in the German Federal Republic. 

Baylen, Battle of. In the spring of 1808 the Spanish people rose in 
revolt against French domination. Underestimating the extent of 
the insurrection in the Spanish provinces, Napoleon ordered General 
Dupont to march southwards from Madrid with two divisions and 
restore order in Cadiz. Dupont was trapped by a Spanish force of 
30,000 regulars (and supporting guerillas) imder Castanos at Baylen 
(20 July 1808). The French were forced to capitulate. Although 
Napoleon restored much of his authority by the early campaigns of 
the Peninsular War (q.v.), he could never remedy the loss of prestige 
inflicted on his armies at Baylen; a national uprising destroyed the 
legend of French invincibility. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of. See Disraeli, Benjamin. 

Belgium. Became an independent kingdom in 1831, its people hav- 
ing revolted in August 1830 against the union with Holland imposed 
after the fall of Napoleon. The neutrality of Belgium was guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of London (q.v.), 1839, reaflBrmed during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 but broken by the German invaders 
in 1914. The Belgian King, Albert (reigned 1909-34), appealed for 
the help of the British and French; a small segment of the country 
remained in Allied hands throughout the war. The rapid develop- 
ment of industry made Belgium between the wars the most densely 
populated country in Europe, although from the 1880s Belgium 
possessed a colonial outlet in the Congo (q.v.). On 10 May 1940, 
the Germans again invaded Belgium; after eighteen days of resist- 
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ance King Leopold III ordered the Belgian Army to capitulate, 
thereby putting the British and French troops that had gone to Bel- 
gium’s assistance in a desperate position. While the King remained 
a prisoner of war, the Government in exile continued to fight with 
the Allies. The King’s conduct considerably lowered the prestige of 
the monarchy. He handed over the royal prerogative to his son. 
King Baudouin, in 1951. 


Benes, Eduard (1884-1948). Czechoslovak statesman. BeneJ was 
bom into a peasant family and educated at the Universities of 
Prague, Dijon, and Paris (where he gained his doctorate). In 1915 
he escaped from Austria-Hungary and returned to Paris, where he 
joined Masaryk (q.v.) in the movement for Czechoslovak imity and 
independence. He became chief Czech representative in Paris; by 
his considerable powers of persuasion, he enlisted the support of 
several leading Frenchmen. He achieved much personal success as 
Czechoslovak representative at the Paris Peace Conference, and 
served as Foreign Minister from 1918 to 1935, when he succeeded 
Masaryk as President. Benes made Czechoslovakia the lynch-pin of 
the Little Entente system (q.v.); he developed especially close ties 
with the French and Russians. The Munich Agreement (q.v.) of 
1938 seemed to him to be a betrayal by the West, and he resigned 
the Presidency. In 1941 he became President of the exiled Czecho- 
slovak Government in London, returning to Prague in 1945. Despite 
his earlier pro-Russian policy, Bene§ now found himself distrusted 
by Stalin and he was forced to make more and more concessions to 
the Communists until eventually the party took over the Govern- 
ment in February 1948. . Benes finally resigned m lune and died, 
a broken man, three months later. 


Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832). British philosopher and jurist. After 
an Oxford education, Bentham was called to the Bar but did not go 
into practice, concentrating his thought on questions of punishment 
and prison discipline. In 1776 he published a Fragment on Govern- 
ment, a reformer’s attack upon the existing form of fte law of 
England By 1780 he had worked out his theories of philosophical 
jurisprudent, but he did not publish his Introduction to he 
PrincJ^L of Morals and Legislation until 1789. Ben ham s philos- 
ophy wtci; is generally termed Utilitarianism be .eved m Ac 

greatest happiness of the greatest num er , pun Bentham' 

and can only be justified if it prevenU worse evils. Henc^Bentham 
saw in his own day the need modify and reform cnm^naMa^, 
and he worked, too, for a more logical Poor Law (q.v.). Bentham 
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was a great influence on Chadwick, Francis Place, Brougham, and 
Peel, and upon a generation of writers who, like him, attacked the 
abuse of justice and legal circumlocution. 

Berlin, Conference of (November 1884-February 1885). A meeting 
of representatives of fifteen nations called by Bismarck to ease 
tension between the European Powers over partition of Central 
Africa. The immediate cause of the tension was British and Portu- 
guese distrust of Belgian and French ambitions in the Congo and of 
German expansion in East Africa and the Cameroons. The Confer- 
ence gave recognition to the Congo State (q.v.), affording it access to 
the sea; agreed on methods to suppress slavery and the slave trade; 
guaranteed freedom of navigation on the Congo and Niger Rivers; 
and made other decisions on spheres of influence so as to prevent 
the scramble for colonies leading to a major war. The Conference 
is also noteworthy for the cooperation of the Germans and French. 

Berlin, Congress of. An international conference held in June-July 
1878 under the presidency of Bismarck to revise the Treaty of San 
Stefano (q.v.) and achieve a balance in south-eastern Europe aceept- 
able to the Great Powers. Most of the arrangements were privately 
settled in advance by diplomatic negotiations but were confirmed 
by the Treaty of Berlin; an autonomous principality of Bulgaria 
was created; a province of Eastern Roumelia, nominally Turkish 
but with a Christian Governor, was established south of Bulgaria; 
the independence of Serbia and Montenegro was confirmed, both 
states receiving territorial compensation; the independence of 
Rumania was confirmed, the Rumanians obtaining northern Do- 
brudja in return for ceding Bessarabia to Russia; Russia was con- 
firmed in possession of the Caucasus; Austria-Hungary received the 
right to occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina and Novi-Bazar (q.v.), and 
Bntam the right to occupy Cyprus. Other European lands ceded 
by Turkey at San Stefano were restored to her. Although Eastern 
Roumeha united with Bulgaria in 1885, the main lines of the settle- 
ment lasted for thirty years. 

Berlin-Baghdad Railway, In 1899 a German company, with official 
backing, received a concession to construct a railway from Con- 
stantinople to the Persian Gulf. As German financial interests al- 
ready dominated the lines of Central Europe and the Balkans, and 
had been active in Asia Minor for six years, this project was given 
the grandiose title Berlin-Baghdad Railway’. It was resented by 
the Russians (who themselves had plans for Persian railways), but 
met with a divided reception in Britain, some favouring it as a 
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means of entangling Germany and Russia, others seeing a potential 
menace to India in a German-dominated port on the Gulf. With 
the adoption of the Entente policy and further Turkish concessions 
to Germany, British opinion hardened against the project. Russo- 
German differences were settled by an agreement in 1911, and an 
agreement early in 1914 satisfied the objections of the British and 
French, but only a small section of the line had been constructed 
by the outbreak of war. The project was, on the whole, a compara- 
tively minor irritant in Anglo-German relations. 

Bemadotte, Jean-Baptiste (1763-1844). Bom at Pau, entered the 
French Army. Although not entirely trusted by Napoleon, he was 
made a Marshal in 1804 and created Duke of Ponte Corvo in 1806. 
He distinguished himself at the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram. 
When the heir to the Swedish throne died, Bemadotte was elected 
heir-apparent by the pro-French party in the Swedish parliament 
(August 1810), and ascended the throne as King Charles XIV in 
1818. As Crown Prince he induced the Swedes to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the British and Russians, by which, in return for sending 
an army against Napoleon in Germany, Sweden was to receive Nor- 
way in the peace settlement. He accordingly led a Swedish army of 
120,000 men in the Leipzig Campaign; Sweden acquired Norway by 
the Treaty of Vienna. He was an enlightened King, granting con- 
cessions to the Norwegians, handing over the control of Sweden’s 
revenue to Parliament, accepting the principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility, and encomaging education. The ruling dynasty of Sweden 
is still the House of Ponte Corvo. 

Bevin, Ernest (1881-1951). Bom in Devon. After serving as a farm 
labourer, Bevin moved to Bristol, where he became a carter, work- 
ing in close touch with the dockers. In 1911 he became Assistant 
General Secretary of the Dockers’ Union, building up its power in 
the difficult period of syndicalist disturbances. In 1921 he united 
nearly fifty unions into the largest in the world, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. Between the wars Bevin was distinguished 
by his brilliant presentation of the dockers’ case before wage 
tribunals, by his power of compromise and conciliation within the 
trade union movement, and by his international outlook. He was a 
member of the T.U.C. General Council from 1925^0 and Chair- 
man of the T.U.C. in 1937. He undertook a tour of the British Com- 
monwealth in 1938-9 that improved labour relations with the over- 
seas dominions. In May 1940, although not then an M.P., he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in Churchill’s Coalition Government, 
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with responsibility for the organization of the British working effort 
throughout the war. He became Foreign Secretary in the Attlee 
Government of 1945 and held the post until March 1951, five weeks 
before his death. As Foreign Secretary he was responsible for the 
Brussels Treaty of 1948, for the prompt acceptance of the Marshall 
Plan and for supporting the creation of N.A.T.O. in April 1949. 

Bismarck, Otto von (1815-98, created a prince 1871). Came from a 
family of Junkers (q.v.) in Brandenburg. After serving in minor 
diplomatic posts he settled down as a country gentleman, until the 
political ferment of 1848. Regarded then as a narrowly Prussian 
reactionary, he temporarily left the country, but in 1851 became a 
delegate to the assembly of the German Confederation in Frank- 
furt and afterwards served as Ambassador in St Petersburg and 
Paris. In September 1862 he was appointed chief minister of Prussia, 
with the immediate task of completing army reforms despite parlia- 
mentary refusal of a grant; characteristically he solved this prob- 
lem by governing without a budget. Bismarck’s policy was ruth- 
lessly realistic and opportunist; he believed in the inevitable uni- 
fication of Germany, but was determined that it should be done 
under Prussian Junker leadership. With his Eastern frontier secure 
through a friendly understanding with Russia, he sought the elim- 
ination of Austria as a Germanic state and the replacement of 
France by Prussia as the arbiter of Europe. To achieve these ends 
he fought three wars; with Denmark (1864) over Schleswig-Holstein 
(q.v.); with Austria and the other German states (1866); and the 
Franco-Prussian War (q.v.) of 1870. On the proclamation of the 
German Empire at Versailles in January 1871 he became Imperial 
Chancellor and dominated European diplomacy for nineteen years. 
During this period he sought peace, as he considered Germany had 
reached her maximum practical size and he wished to avoid con- 
flicts between other states that might have destroyed the balanced 
European order he had created; hence his policy of the ‘honest 
broker’ at the Congress of Berlin (q.v.). He prevented France from 
waging a war of revenge, by keeping her in diplomatic isolation 
through a system of alliances, first the Dreikaiserbund (q.v.) with 
the Russians and Austrians, later the Triple Alliance (q.v.) with the 
Austrians and Italians. Except for a brief period in 1878-9, he 
maintained amicable relations with Russia, culminating in the Re- 
insurance Treaty (q.v.) of 1887. He was less successful in home 
affairs, since he regarded parliamentary parties as states in minia- 
ture with whom he could make temporary alliances; thus he sided 
with the Liberals in 1871, but deserted them in 1879 when he 
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thought Germany needed Protection rather than Free Trade. He dis- 
trusted movements with international aflBIiation; hence he was in 
conflict with the Roman Catholics in the 1870s (Kulturkampf, q.v.) 
and with the Socialists in the 1880s. He gradually found himself 
out of sympathy with the Pan-German enthusiasm of the younger 
generation, and was forced to resign in 1890 by the thirty-year-old 
William II after disagreements over home and foreign policy - an 
event generally remembered from the caption to the Punch cartoon, 
‘Dropping the Pilot’. 

Bjorko, Treaty of (24 July 1905). An abortive personal agreement 
reached by Kaiser William II and Tsar Nicholas II during visits to 
each other’s yachts on a Baltic cruise; Russia and Germany were to 
form a defensive alliance against attack by any other power in 
Europe. The agreement was opposed by the Russian foreign oflBce, 
on the ground that it betrayed their ally, France, and also by the 
German Chancellor, Billow, whose resentment was roused by the 
independent initiative taken by the Kaiser. The Russians, dependent 
on French financial aid, declined to go further with the proposed 
alliance when they saw the start of Franco-German friction during 
the Moroccan Crisis (q.v.). 


Black and Tans. During the Irish troubles of 1920 the Brifish 
Government decided to recruit additional members for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Because of a shortage of regulation uniforms, 
the recruits were issued with khaki tunics and trousers and dark green 
caps, almost black. This dress caused them to be known as the 
‘Black and Tans’ (a familiar breed of Irish hounds). The ‘Black and 
Tans’ were active in suppressing Irish national unrest from March 
1920 until the formation of a provisional government for the Insh 
Free State (q.v.) in January 1922. Terrorist activity provoked the 
‘Black and Tans’ into reprisals. The most senous of these were at 
Balbiiggan, near Dublin, in September 1920 (when houses public 
houses, and a factory were wrecked, and two 

Cork in the foUowing December, when one of ^ Jf ! 

set on fire and the County Hall and Library destoyed. 
cipUned acts aroused a considerable outcry m Bntam, especially m 
the Liberal press, and in the U.S.A. 

Black Hand. The namq generally yomg 

Ujedinjenje Hi Smrt ° ^ j j to wmk for the union of the 

army officers, m Belgrade in May l^l 1 .^'ith their kins- 

Serbs living within th^ustnan ^d considerable influence 

folk inSerbia proper. The Black Hand exerted consmera 
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on Serbian policy in the Balkan Wars but clashed with the Serbian 
Government over the administration of the new lands won from the 
Turks. The leader of the Black Hand, Colonel ‘Apis’ DimitrievicS, 
authorized the training of a group of young Bosnians in terrorist 
activity and sent them back into Bosnia to assassinate the heir to the 
Austrian throne and his wife at Sarajevo (q.v.) on 28 June 1914. 
During the First World War the Black Hand again feU foul of the 
Serbian Government (by then in exile), who arrested Dimitrievic and 
his main associates and accused them of plotting the murder of the 
Serbian Prince Regent After a highly irregular trial at Salonica 
(June 1917) Dimitrievid and two other Black Handers were shot and 
the society was broken up. In 1953 the verdict of the Salonica trial 
was quashed by the Serbian Supreme Court, and an attempt was 
made to rehabilitate the reputation of the Black Handers by the 
Yugoslav Communist authorities. 

Blanc, Louis (1811-82). French socialist Bom in Madrid, where his 
father was in charge of financial administration during the French 
occupation. Although he had powerful connexions in his mother’s 
family, they gave him no help, and as a law student in Paris, Blanc 
developed a grievance against society. In 1839 he published 
L Organisation du travail, in which he preached an idealistic socialist 
doctrine, concentrating on a theory of equal wages. Two years later 
his Histoire des dix ans bitterly criticized the Orleanist Monarchy, 
he also undertook the historical rehabilitation of Robespierre as a 
friend of the labouring class. He was a member of the French Pro- 
visional Government from February to May 1848 and presided over 
the Luxembourg Commission’ for eliminating unemployment. He 
was unjustly blamed for the failure of the ‘National Workshops’ 
(an incomplete application of his principles). In June 1848, he fled 
to England, where he remained until 1871. He was a deputy for 
Marseilles under the Third Republic, but was not trusted by the 
French Marxists (although, in fact, Marx had appropriated many 
of Blanc’s earlier theories). 

Bleriot, Louis (1872-1936). French airman. On 25 July 1909 B16riot 
became the first person to fly the English Channel, crossing from 
Calais to Dover m 37 minutes. The significance of the flight was fully 
appreciated by the British Government and the public. The War 
OfBce, for the first time, became interested in the development of air- 
craft; so, also, did the German General Staff. 

^loody Sunday". In Russian history, the term used to describe the 
incident in St Petersburg on 22 January 1905 when a procession of 
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workers and their families, led by a priest, Gapon, was fired on by 
troops guarding the Winter Palace as it was carrying a petition to the 
Tsar (who was not, in fact, in residence) asking for an amnesty for 
political prisoners, the summoning of a Constituent Assembly, and 
an eight-hour working day. There were several hundred casualties. 
The incident led to strikes in many towns, thereby beginning the 
‘Revolution’ of 1905 (q.v.). 

Bliicher, Gebhard von (1742-1819, created Prince of Wahlstadt, 
1814). Prussian soldier. Bliicher fought in the last battles of the 
Seven Years War (1756-63) and in the campaigns against the French 
revolutionary armies. When Napoleon defeated Prussia in 1806 
Bliicher continued to resist even after the fall of Berlin. He played 
a prominent part in the 1813 campaign, gaining a decisive victory on 
the Katzbach in Silesia and subsequently fighting at Leipzig. During 
this campaign he was made a Marshal. In 1814 he led the Prussian 
troops in France and entered Paris. Recalled upon Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, Bliicher was given command of the Army of the Lower 
Rhine. He was injured at Ligny by his own cavalry, but two days 
after arrived at Waterloo with reinforcements at a vital moment in 
the battle. 


Blum, L4on (1872-1950).French statesman. Blum, like Dreyfus (q.v.), 
was by birth an Alsatian Jew, and it was because of his sympathy for 
Dreyfus that in 1899 he joined the socialist group led by Jaurfes (q.v.), 
abandoning thereby a promising career as a dramatic critic. (His 
brother Rend, of similar tastes, became an outstanding French ballet 
impresario, until murdered by the Nazis.) Leon Blum did not become 
a Deputy until 1919, but by 1925 had established himself as leader 
of the party. When, in June 1936, he became head of Ae ‘Popular 
Front’ Government (q.v.), he was France’s first socialist Prime 
Minister. He remained in office for a year, introducing social reforms 
which included the much-disputed ‘40-hour week’. Despite his de- 
termination to keep France’s military potential up to the level of 
Germany’s, he had considerable difficulty with the French mdus- 
trialists and, after his fall, only held office again for a few weeks m 
1938. He was imprisoned by the Vichy rdgime in October 1940. In 
1942 he was tried at Riora as a scapegoat for France’s imhtaxy un- 
preparedness, but he successfully turned the tables on his accusers. 
Blum remained in custody until May 1945. At the end of 1946 he 
played an important role in the formal institution of the Fourth 
Republic. 
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Boer Wars. There were two wars fought between the British and the 
Boers (descendants of Dutch settlers in South Africa). (1) 1881, a 
brief conflict in which the Boers sought to recover the independence 
they had surrendered to the British four years earher in return for 
protection against the Zulus. The Boers defeated the British at 
Majuba (February 1881) before Gladstone restored their indepen- 
dence by the Convention of Pretoria (q.v.). (2) 1899-1902, an attack 
on Cape Colony and Natal under the political leadership of Kruger 
(q.v.), the result of Boer irritation at the colonial policy of Chamber- 
lain and belief in sympathetic support in Europe. There were three 
main phases to the War; (i) October 1899-January 1900, a series of 
Boer successes with British garrisons besieged in Ladysmith, Mafe- 
king, and Kimberley; (ii) February-August 1900, British coimter- 
offensives under Lord Roberts leading to the relief of the gar- 
risons and the occupation of the Boer capital, Pretoria, on 5 
June; (iii) September 1900-May 1902, a period of guerilla warfare 
with Kitchener trying to prevent Boer Commandos from raid- 
ing isolated British units by erecting blockhouses, and moving' 
civilian sympathizers with the Boers into concentration camps. 
The War was ended by the Treaty of Vereeniging (q.v.). May 
1902. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830). Liberator of South America. Bom in 
Caracas, Venezuela, of upper-class creole descent He travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe and was influenced by the French philosophers 
and Locke. In 1812 he participated in the disastrous first Venezuelan 
Republican rising led by Miranda (q.v.). He crossed into New 
Granada (Colombia) and organized forces which recaptured Caracas 
(1813) but, after bitter warfare, were again thrown out of Venezuela 
and eventually out of Colombia as well (1815). Three years later, 
BoUvar returned from Jamaican exile to the Orinoco Estuary, estab- 
lished a base at Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar) and, with the help 
of British volunteers, crossed the Andes, proclaiming in December 
1819 the independence of what are now Colombia and Venezuela 
(although, in fact, Venezuela’s independence was not assured until 
1821). In 1822, Bolivar expanded his activities into Ecuador, and 
with the retirement to Europe of San Martin (q.v.), assumed respon- 
sibihty for the armed forces of Peru, leading them to victory in 1825 
in the territory that was to be named after him, Bolivia. His plans 
for a great republican confederation broke on the separatist move- 
ments in Venezuela and Colombia (1829-30), and, faced with con- 
spiracies from some of his most trusted lieutenants, he died in dis- 
illusionment. Bolivar was also an original political theorist; he was 
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hampered by a na!ve optimism that expected a broader vision from 
his compatriots than they possessed. 


Bolsheviks. Originally the more violently revolutionary wing of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party in exile. At the second Congress of 
the Party, held in London in 1903, a vote was taken on the com- 
position of the editorial board of Iskra, the Party newspaper. The 
vote gave a majority to Lenin’s group, who thereupon assumed the 
name Bolsheviki (members of the majority), although, in fact, on 
most other issues at the Congress Lenin was outvoted. The more 
moderate socialist revolutionaries were known as Mensheviks (q.v.). 
The Bolsheviks remained a radical group within the Social Demo- 
cratic Party until 1912, when they established a separate Central 
Committee at a Congress in Prague. The Bolsheviks came to power in 
Russia by the October Revolution of 1917. (See Russian Revolution 
and Communist Parties.) 


Bonaparte Family. The Bonapartes (originally Florentines) settled in 
Corsica in the sixteenth century. The marriage of Carlo Bonaparte 
(1746-85) and Marie Ramolino (1750-1836) produced five sons and 
three daughters; the eldest son, Joseph, became King of Naples and 
died in 1844; the second son, Napoleon (1769-1821), became Em- 
peror of the French; the third son, Lucien, was made Prince of 
Canino and died in 1840; the fourth son Louis (died 1846), became" 
King of HoUand, married Hortense Beauhamais (daughter of Napo- 
leon’s first wife by her first husband), and had three sons of whom 
the youngest became Emperor Napoleon IH (q.v.); tte yoimgest son, 
Jdrome, became King of WestphaUa and died m 1860. Of the 
daughters, fihse married Felix Bacciochi- Paulme mamed, first. 
General Leclerc and, second, Camillo Borghese; and Carolme mar- 
ried Joachim Murat (q.v.). 

Borodino Battle of (7 September 1812). A bitter battle outside Mos- 
cow bS’een Napoleon ^d the Russians under Kutoov, m w^ch 

blS'had h«vy 

duS.e Z ith', lull’ Wor. th. retreat from 

Moscow (q.v.). 

•«. •A vomrtn iri "Viiposla-via.. BosiuB^'Herzegovina 

Bosnia-HerzegoviM A regmn m Y 

was occupied by the Turks m me lu _ nntside Turkey. In 
contains the largest group of Mos ^ j j. mjjon 

the 1870s the provinces were moved by enthusiasm lo 
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their Serbian compatriots; in 1875 there was a serious uprising, which 
was suppressed by the Turks with customary cruelty. At the Con- 
gress of Berlin of 1878 Austria-Hungary was given the right to 
occupy the provinces, although they remained part of the Turkish 
Empire. The Austrians developed Bosnia considerably, treating the 
provinces as if they were colonial possessions and reducing Turkish 
authority to a mere formality. The Young Turk movement (q.v.) 
made the Austrians fear that their control would be challenged, and 
in consequence they formally annexed the provinces in October 
1908. The annexation precipitated the Bosnian Crisis, since it was 
particularly resented by the Russians, who wanted compensation for 
increased Austrian power by concessions over the Straits. Although 
the menacing attitude of Austria’s ally, Germany, forced Russia to 
accept the annexation (March 1909), it left much international bitter- 
ness. Moreover, the Serbs living in Bosnia began a terrorist agitation 
against Austrian rule which culminated in the 1914 assassination at 
Sarajevo (q.v.) and so led to war. Between the wars the provinces 
formed part of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. From 1941 to 1945 the 
woods and mountain ravines of the region provided cover for bitter 
guerilla warfare. Bosnia-Herzegovina now forms one of the federated 
republics within Yugoslavia. 

Bosphorus. The channel of water linkin g the Black Sea and the Sea 
^ Marmora, on the European shore of which was built the city of 
Constantinople. The strategic position of the Bosphorus made it a 
point of dispute, the free passage of its waters forming part of the 
Straits Question (q.v.). In the 1890s the Russians planned to 
seize the Bosphorus by what is known, from the name of the 
Russian Ambassador to Turkey, as the ‘NeUdov Project’. They 
considered &e operation seriously in 1895 and again in 1896, but 
abandoned it because of the obvious hostility of the British Govern- 
ment. 


Botha, Louis (1862-1919). Boer statesman and General, was brought 
up as a farmer and pioneered in new territories. He entered politics 
m 1897, seeking, in opposition to Kruger, a more moderate policy 
towards the British settlers. When war came in 1899 Botha rapidly 
emerged as a Boer leader, distinguishing himself at Colenso and 
pion Kop and being placed in command of Transvaal troops in 
1900. For eighteen months he conducted a guerilla campaign, but 
thereater accepted the Peace of Vereeniging (q.v.) and worked for 
reconciliation. He was premier of the Transvaal from 1907 to- 1910 
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and was so respected by the moderate Boers and by his former 
enemies that in 1910 he became the first Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, a post he held until his death. In 1914 he put down 
a pro-German Boer revolt with firmness and clemency and subse- 
quently commanded the troops that entered German South-West 
Africa, which surrendered to him in July 1915, Althou^ he had 
difficulties at home in his last years with the more nationalistic Boers, 
he participated in the Paris Peace Conference and signed the Treaty 
of Versailles, urging on the allied powers a more charitable view of 
Germany. He di^ on returning to South Afnca. 


Boulanger, Georges (1837-9i). French political general Bom at 
Rennes, served in Algeria and Italy, fought in the Franco-Prussian 
War and was promoted to Brigadier in 1880. Boulanger entered 
politics in 1884, originally as a protdgd of the Radicals, especially 
Clemenceau (q.v.). As a reforming War Mmister (1886) he showed 
himself to be a good republican, retiring prominent royalists from 
the Army, improving living conditions for officers and men, and 
demonstrating his patriotism by ordering the sentry-boxes to be 
painted red, white, and blue. He was a handsome figure and rapidly 
became popular; riding astride a magnificent black horse, he seemed 
a symbol of French miUtary glory to those who were anxious to 
avenge France’s defeat of 1870-1. When the Government fell in 
May 1887, Boulanger was relegated to a provincial command. 
Anxious to recover his lost position, he responded to overtures from 
right-wing groups, including crypto-royalists. By 1888 Boulanger had 
emerged as a would-be Bonaparte, attracting to his cause all the 
dissident politicians of the right who wanted a more auffiontarian 
government. With the aid of a group knovm as the League of 
Patriots’, he began a campaign for revision of ffie consUtuUon. He 
was especially popular in Paris, and, at the heig ° ® 

seemed about to stage a coup d'itat in the capital (27 Janua^ 1889) 
but, in the last resort, lacked the nerve to overthrow the Govern- 
ment Many of his disappointed supporters complied that theu 
idol had been too responsive to feminine charms. Aft®r two monte 
of hesitancy, he fled to Brussels and was condemned by a French 
court in his absence for treason. The 

survive his flight- although, in the next decade, many Boffiangist 
political figures reappeared as supporters of the ^y m *0 Dreyte 
Case (q.v.). Boulanger Uved on for two years m but m 1891 

he turned a revolver on himself over the “eJirf’a^ he 

voking from Clemenceau the charactensUc comment. Tie died as he 

had lived — like a subalteiiL 
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Boxer Rising. An outbreak of anti-foreign violence in China in 1900. 
Rapid development of European commerce and the acquisition of 
Kiaochow by Germany (1897), Port Arthur by Russia, and Wei- 
hai-wei by Britain (1898) had aroused ill-feeling in Northern China. 
With the connivance of the Government and the active support of 
the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi (q.v.), young Chinese enrolled in a 
secret organization whose name was translated as ‘The Society of 
Harmonious Fists’, popularly termed ‘Boxers’. Attacks on converts 
to Christianity, on missionaries, and on workers on foreign-con- 
trolled railways made the European Powers decide to take measures 
to safeguard their nationals. When reinforcements under Admiral 
Seymovu tried to reach the capital, Peking, they were fired on by the 
forts at Taku, A Boxer outbreak at once occurred in Peking itself. 
On 19 June the German Minister was assassinated and the foreign 
legations placed in a state of siege. On 14 August the legations were 
relieved by a six-nation force, which thereupon looted the capital. A 
German expeditionary force, under von Waldersee, arrived later in 
the year and took strong punitive measures to avenge the murder 
of the German Minister. Boxer disturbances also occurred in 
the provinces of Shensi and Manchuria, which the Russians occu- 
pied, ostensibly to protect their railway interests. The methods used 
by the Powers in breaking up the Boxers intensified anti-foreign 
resentment and drove many young Chinese into the nationalist 
and republican 'movements of which Sun Yat-sen (q.v.) was the 
leader. 

Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-91). British politician. The centre of a con- 
stitutional dispute during the second Gladstone Ministry. Brad- 
laugh was a rationalist lecturer who had been sentenced to 
imprisonment in 1876 for his share in a pamphlet advocating birth 
control. .Mthough the sentence was quashed on appeal, he achieved 
an unenviable reputation in Victorian society for ‘advanced’ views. 
In 1880 he was elected Radical M.P. for Northampton. As a free- 
thinker he claimed the right to aflSrm when taking his seat rather 
than swear the oath. The Speaker, Sir Henry Brand, referred his 
request to a select committee, which decided against him. Bradlaugh 
then offered to take the oath, but a group of Conservatives com- 
plained that since Bradlaugh was a freethinker, his oath would not 
bind him. Bradlaugh was thereupon excluded from sitting in the 
Commons. On three occasions he was re-elected for Northampton 
but was still excluded; in 1881 he was even forcibly removed by ten 
policemen. In 1886 a new Speaker, Peel, insisted that Bradlaugh had 
the right to take the oath. Bradlaugh remained an M.P. until his 
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death and in 1888 secured the passage of an Oath Act, permitting 
aiErmation in both the Commons and the law courts. 


Brazil. Formally proclaimed a Portuguese possession in 1500. Napo- 
leon’s invasion of Portugal led the Regent, Prince John (King John 
VI, 1816-26) to move his capital to Rio de Janeiro in 1808 and begin 
modernizing Brazil. By 1821 the Brazilians had become resentful of 
Portuguese dominance arid forced the King to return to Europe; his 
son Pedro remained as Regent, declaring Brazil independent and 
being proclaimed Emperor of Brazil in October 1822. Resistance by 
Portuguese garrisons was overcome by the Brazilian Navy, led by 
Lord Cochrane. Discontent in southern Brazil following a frontier 
dispute with Argentina led to the abdication of Pedro in 1831 in 
favour of his son, Pedro II, then aged five but ruling in his own right 
from 1840 to 1889. Under Pedro II there was considerable material 
progress and a growth of political liberalism; slavery was finally 
abolished in 1888. In the following year, an army revolt led to the 
establishment of a republic which adopted a federal constitution as 
The United States of Brazil’ in 1891. The main problems facing the 
Republic were maintenance of good prices for coffee and rubber, and 
the rise in population (1850, 8 million; 1920, 30 million; 1950, 57 
million). Social unrest in the 1920s led to a major revolt in 1930 led 
by Getulio Vargas. From 1930 to 1945 Vargas controlled Brazil and 
established a fundamentally fascist rdgime. Brazil, nevertheless, de- 
clared war on the Axis Powers in 1942 and, in sending an expe- 
ditionary force to Italy in 1944, became the first South ^erican 
state to despatch fighting troops to Europe. After civil discord, 
Vargas returned as President in 1951, but committed suicide m 1954. 


Brenner Pass. The lowest pass over the Alps and a route used over 
the centuries by the Teutonic invaders of Italy. The importance of the 
pass was increased when the Austrians constructed a rai way °''^i' d 
in 1867. By the Treaty of St Germain (q.v.) of 1919, the area south 
of the Brenner Pass was assigned to Italy for strategic reasons, al- 
though 240,000 German-Austrians lived in the new ^lian ‘em- 
tories (knov^n to the Austrians as ‘the South Tyrol’)^ The Brenner 
Pass was a convenient meeting-place for Hitler and Mussohm, who 
conferred there in March 1940, October 1940, and June 


Bresl-Litovsk, Treaty of (3 March peace conference bemeen 

the Central Powers and the Russian Bokhevi^ opened at Brest- 
Litovsk on 3 December 1917. By brilhant ^'cs Trokky, 

who headed the Russian delegation delayed ^ 

treaty for nine weeks, in the hope that revolution would spread to 
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Germany and Austria. On 18 February the Germans, irritated by 
Russian prevarication, resumed their advance, and penetrated so 
deeply into Russia that Lenin ordered acceptance of German terms 
on ‘28 February. Three days later, the Russians signed the Treaty, 
which surrendered Poland, the Baltic provinces, the Ukraine, Fin- 
land, and the Caucasus. The Treaty was formally invalidated by the 
German Armistice in the West. 

Briand, Aristide (1862-1932). French statesman. Bom at Nantes. 
From 1894 to 1906 Briand was associated with the group of socialists 
led by Jaures (q.v.), whom in 1904 he helped to found L'Humanite. In 
1906 Briand was expelled from the SociaUst Party for accepting ofiBce 
as Minister of Public Instruction and Worship in a Radical Coali- 
tion Government. He held this office until 1909, completing the 
separation of Church and State. He then succeeded Clemenceau as 
Prime Minister, bringing on his head the hostility of his former com- 
rades when, in 1910, he broke a railway strike by calling up striker 
reservists for military service. Between 1909 and 1929 Briand headed 
eleven Governments, but was Prime Minister for only 58 months. 
As wartime Prime Minister (October 1915-March 1917) Briand 
lacked vigour, but, during the late twenties, his was the dominant 
voice in French foreign policy. He was a strong supporter of the 
League of Nations, an advocate of international arbitration and a 
champion of Franco-German reconciliation (cf. Locarno Treaties). 

Bright, John (1811—89). British radical leader. The son of a Rochdale 
millowner and member of a Quaker family. In 1841 Bright left the 
family business for political work, becoming associated with Cobden 
in the Anti-Cora Law League (q.v.). He was Liberal M.P. for Dur- 
ham in 1843 and for Manchester from 1847 to 1857. He was always 
independently minded and never hesitated to follow an unpopular 
hne if his conscience dictated it — thus he strongly opposed the 
Crimean War and the Liberal Government’s Egyptian venture of 
1882. Apart from his agitation against the Com Laws and his 
frequent criticism of foreign policy. Bright was partly responsible for 
securing the admission of Jews to the House of Commons (1858), for 
the abolition of the East India Company, and for the campaign cul- 
minating in the Reform Act of 1867. He held office as President of 
the Board of Trade in Gladstone’s Government of 1868; later he 
disagreed with Gladstone over Egypt and Irish Home Rule. 

Bristol Riots (29-31 October 1831). The worst instance of unrest in 
the controversy over Parliamentary Reform (q.v.). The narrow streets 
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of old Bristol were ideal centres for mob violence, and there had been 
three serious outbreaks of disorder there in the eighteenth century. 
Rioting began with the arrival of a newly appointed Recorder of 
Bristol, Sir Charles Wetherall, an outspoken opponent of reform in 
the Commons. The Mansion House was wrecked, the Bishop’s palace 
set on fire, and other public buildings attacked. The magistrates lost 
their nerve and called in troops. A cavalry charge restored order, after 
bloodshed. Four of the rioters were executed and twenty-two trans- 
ported. The riots caused alarm in London, where it was feared that, 
if they spread to other towns, they might spark off a revolution. 


Britain, Battle of. The conflict between the R.A.F. and the German 
Air Force (Luftwaffe) in British skies between 10 July and 31 Octo- 
ber 1940. The Germans, with an initial force of over 1,350 bombers 
and 1,200 fighters, launched a series of attacks, first against shipping, 
then against airfields, and finally against the towns, the whole opera- 
tion being a prelude to invasion. The main air defence was the 
‘Hurricane’ and ‘Spitfire’ fighters, which were, on the average, out- 
numbered three to one by the attackers. The climax of the battle fell 
on 15 September, when 56 German planes were destroyed (confused 
reports led to an original British claim of 185). When the invasion 
plan was postponed, the Germans changed their tactics and resorted 
to indiscriminate bombing of the larger cities, especially London, 
With the main attacks falling at night. During the twelve-week battle 
1,733 German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 915 British 
fighters. 


British North America Act, 1867. United Quebec, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick in the Dominion of Canada (proclaimed 
1 July, 1867). The Act reflected public concern m Canada over 
religious and racial differences, difficulties of inter-provincial rail- 
ways, and defence (especially after the start of the Amencan Civil 
War). Conferences were held in Charlottetown and Queb^ m the 
autumn of 1864; agreement was reached on a confederation wth 
provincial governments and a bicameral federa pw 
proposals were discussed in London in 1866 an r nvf^ 

of the Act, introduced into Parliament by Lord Derb> Govern- 
ment 

Brougham, Henry (1778-1868, created Baron j^B^ 

in 1830). Bom and educated m Edinburg, called ‘ 

(1800) and English Bar (1808), helped to “^4 and 

v/cw, 1802. As an M.P. after 1810 he favoi^d legd refo^^d 
slave emancipation. His defence of George TV’s consort, Carolme, 


Brown 


when she returned from abroad to claim her rights as Queen in 
1820, won him wide popularity. Throughout his political career 
he showed interest in education, and helped found London Uni- 
versity in 1828. As Lord Chancellor (1830-4) he introduced rational 
reforms in the legal system and supervised the passage of the 1832 
Reform Bill through the Lords. He gave his name to a particular 
type of carriage which he customarily used. 

Brown, John (1800-59). A deeply religious fanatical believer in the 
emancipation of American slaves. Brown first attracted attention in 
May 1856 when, with four sons and three companions, he raided 
Pottawatomie Creek in Kansa.c and killed five pro-slavery settlers to 
avenge an attack they had made on anti-slavery headquarters in 
Lawrence. In the following August, Brown had to defend Osa- 
watomie against a strong force of pro-slavery attackers. He then 
left Kansas and toured New England as a hero of the abolitionists. 
There he conceived a plan for a slave rising in Virginia, which was 
to lead to the formation of a free state in the southern Appalach- 
ians. To start the rising. Brown raided the Federal Arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry (October 1859). No slaves joined the raiders, and, 
after two days of shooting. Brown surrendered to a force of 
marines, commanded by Robert E. Lee (q.v.). He was tried for 
treason and hanged (2 December). Brown’s action made the dispute 
over slavery more bitter; the Southerners complained that aboli- 
tionist propaganda was inciting the negroes to massacre, while 
abolitionists regarded him as a martyr-hero. 

Brumaire. The ‘foggy month’ in the calendar adopted by the French 
revolutionaries, the period between 21 October and 20 November. 
Napoleon’s coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire (9 November 1799) estab- 
lished the Consulate (q.v.). The two parliamentary chambers of the 
Directory (the Council of the Ancients and the Council of the Five 
Hundred) were summoned to St Cloud, a small town north of Paris, 
where they were intimidated by troops under Napoleon and MuraL 
With some difficulty, they were induced to nominate three pro- 
visional Consuls (Napoleon, Sieyfes, and Ducos) and were then 
dispersed. 

Bulgaria. Slav state in the eastern Balkans. Although there had 
been a powerful Bulgarian Empire in the tenth century, modem 
Bulgarian nationalism remained essentially cultural until 1870 when 
the Turks, who had occupied Bulgaria for 500 years, authorized the 
estabiishment of a Bulgarian Exarchate (i.e. separate branch of the 
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Orthodox Church). With Russian backing, the Exarchate encouraged 
nationalist agitation which the Turks tried to suppress with cruelty 
in 1875-6, thereby provoking war with Russia. The resultant Treaty 
of San Stefano (q.v.) of 1878 re-established a Bulgaria as extensive 
as it had been in the Middle Ages, but a few months later the 
Treaty of Berlin limited autonomous Bulgaria proper to the region 
north of Sofia and made southern Bulgaria a separate province 
within the Turkish Empire, known as Eastern Roumelia. In 1885 
the Bulgarians, under Stambulov (q.v.), defying the Great Powers, 
united Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, defeated the Serbs at Sliv- 
nitza, and staked a claim as the dominant Balkan people. Under 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg (1861-1950; Prince of Bulgaria 1887- 
1911, King 1911-18) Bulgaria followed a tortuous policy of balance 
between the rival Great Powers. Disappointed in the Balkan Wars, 
Bulgaria sided with the Germans in 1915, but was severely de- 
feated on the Salonica Front in September 1918. After a period of 
peasant dominance under Stamboliisky (q.v.), Bulgaria became vir- 
tually a dictatorship under royal nominees, political life being 
dangerously enlivened by the terrorists known as I.M.R.O. (q.v.). 
King Boris (1894-1943, reigned from 1918) joined the Germans in 
occupying Yugoslavia in 1941, but astutely kept out of the Russian 
campaign. The Russians, however, invaded Bulgaria in September 
1944 and set up a predominantly communist regime headed by the 
veteran international revolutionary, Georgi Dimitrov (1882-1949). 


Bull Run (Virginia), Due west of Washington, site of two battles in 
the American Civil War: (1) 21 July 1861, when the Confederate 
General Thomas J. Jackson (1824-63) kept off Union forces with 
such effect that he was thereafter known as Stonewall Jackson , 
(2) 29-30 August 1862, a Confederate victory which would have 
endangered Washington had it been properly exploited. 

Bulow, Bernhard von (1849-1929). German statesman, son of Bern- 
hard Ernst von BUlow (1815-79), who was Bismarck s Fore.^ Min- 
ister from 1877 to 1879. The younger Bulow entered the German 
diplomaffc service in 1874, eventually beco^g ^ba^sador in 

Rome (1894) and, in cTeaS^’Satel^^^^^^^^ 

cially favoured by Kaiser Wilham ii, Riilow’s lack of 

1900, hoping to, make him ^ ^eak, although he was 

passionate convictions made him j„mpctic oolicv and, even 

an adroit diplomatist. He had “ notably Holstein (the 

in foreign affairs, was Idmiral Tixpitz 

influential Counsellor of the Foreign ) 
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(q.v.). Relations between Billow and William II deteriorated because 
of the Kaiser’s tendency to take serious steps in foreign affairs with- 
out consulting his ministers. After an interview accorded by the 
Kaiser to the Daily Telegraph in October 1908, it was only a matter 
of time before Billow resigned. When he did so (July 1909) the 
ostensible reason was differences with the Reichstag over his budget 
proposals. In December 1914 Billow returned to Rome as Ambassa- 
dor, vainly striving to prevent Italy from joining Germany’s enemies. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97). Bom and educated in Dublin, became a 
lawyer, but showed more interest in political journalism. As a 
Rockingham Whig M.P. he established his reputation as an orator 
by opposing duties on the American trade. His Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents (1770) attacked the revived power of the Crown 
under George HI. In the seventeen-eighties he concentrated on ex- 
posing political coiTuption and the evils of Indian administration 
under Warren Hastings. Despite his Whig principles, he reacted 
against the French Revolution earlier than most of his compatriots, 
seeing in the new ideas a menace to British traditions. His Reflections 
on the French Revolution (1790) lost him the support of Fox. Burke 
was the most eloquent speaker in favour of war with France in 1793 
and spent the last four years of his life assisting French refugees. 
Despite his defence of American liberties and his attacks on the East 
India Company, Burke was an essentially conservative thinker, bas- 
ing his condemnation of royal power on veneration for the political 
settlement made by the Whigs in 1688 and his hostility to the Revo- 
lution on a distrust of the demagogic elements in democratic repre- 
sentation. 


Burma. Although there was a formidable Burmese Empire in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the country was subsequently in a 
state of chronic civil war, from which it recovered in the middle of 
the eighteenth century under the ambitious ruler, Alompra of Ava. 
In 1824 the threat of a Burmese invasion of Bengal led to the 
dispatch of a British military expedition, which captured Rangoon 
in 1826 and forced the cession of territory in southern Burma and a 
renunciation of Burmese claims on Assam. In 1852, after hostile acts 
to British traders, a second Burma War led to the annexation of the 
Irrawaddy Delta. Finally in 1885 King Thibaw, with French en- 
couragement, confiscated the Bombay-Burma Company’s property, 
thus bringing down on his country a force of 10,000 British and 
Indian troops, who deported the King and occupied the remainder 
of Burma. In 1886 Burma became a province of the Indian Empire. 
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It was detached from India in 1937 and given some self-government 
The Japanese invaded Burma in February 1942 and were at first 
welcomed as liberators, since they established an all-Burmese gov- 
ernment. When Burma was reoccupied by the British in May 1945, 
an understanding was reached with the moderate Burmese national- 
ists. An independent Burma came into being in 1948. 

Bums, John (1858-1943). British socialist Bom in Vauxhall of 
Scottish descent, apprenticed to engineering. Bums learned his 
socialism from a Communard exile and acquired his gift of oratory 
from temperance meetings, before becoming a trade unionist He was 
arrested in 1886 and again in 1887 for incitement to violence at 
meetings in the West End of London; on the second occasion he was 
imprisoned for six weeks. He became a member of the L.C.C. in 
1889 and, in the same year, played a prominent part in organizing 
the first major London Dock Strike. From 1892 to 1918 he was M.P. 
for Battersea and held office in the Liberal Governments from 1905 
to 1914 as President of the Local Government Board and, for a few 
months, as President of the Board of Trade. He opposed participa- 
tion in the First World War and resigned from the Government, vir- 
tually withdrawing from political life. 


Burechenschaffen. In 1815 there was disappointment among the 
younger generation of Germans at the failure of the Congress of 
Vienna to create a united Germany. A group of students at Jena 
formed a society pledged to combine personal virtues of sobriety and 
chastity with the patriotic purpose of achieving national unity. 
Within two years similar student societies, Burschenschaften, had 
developed in fifteen other universities. They achieved notonety by a 
patriotic festival held at Eisenach in 1817 on the tercentenary of 
Luther’s first act of defiance. The'murder of a Russian agent, Kotze- 
bue, in 1819 and other minor enmes afforded Mettemich the oppor- 
tunity of denouncing the Burschenschaften 

the renressive Carlsbad Decrees (q.v.), which effectively cooled 
Striotfe ardour The Burschenschaften were the prototype of many 

tries seeking national unity in the nine en 

Cabinet System. The British Cabinet, as the supreme executive com- 

mittee of Parliament, Z achieved a regular^ 

Council early in the e'ghteen Walpole in the 

although mformal, . ^jujot be said to have assumed 

1720s. It remained iU organized and cannot oe 
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its modem form until the days of Peel (q.v.). Cabinet discussions 
remained not only secret but unrecorded until 1916, when a secre- 
tariat was established. At the same time, the Imperial War Cabinet 
was constituted as an inner executive group to deal with the inter- 
national emergency; it included Commonwealth statesmen,^ and its 
members were free from departmental duties. The U.S. Cabinet 
instituted by Washington when he summoned together Ws depart- 
mental heads at the end of 1791. Regular Cabinet meetings began 
only with the presidency of Adams (1797-1801). The Amencan 
Cabinet has remained much smaller than its British counterpart, i 
has never exceeded a dozen members, while most modem Bnhs 
Cabinets have contained about twenty. 

Cambon Brothers (Paul, 1843-1924; Jules, 1845-1935). Distinguished 
French diplomats who in 1914 held the key embassies of London 
and Berlin. Paul was Ambassador in Madrid 1866-91, ConstMu- 
nople 1891-8, and London 1898-1920. Although he arrived in Britam 
during the tension over Fashoda, he worked throughout his mission 
for cooperation, achieving the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 and 
the military alhance of the First World War. Jules was Governor- 
General of Algeria 1891-7, Ambassador in Washington 1897-1903, 
in Madrid 1903-7, in Berlin 1907-14, and a delegate to the Pans 
Peace Conference of 1919. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Henry (1836-1908, knighted 1895). The son 
of a Lord Provost of Glasgow, became a Liberal M.P. in 1868, and 
held various departmental posts before entering the Cabinet as Secre- 
tary' for War in 1886, a post he also held from 1892 to 1895. Al- 
though an indifferent parliamentary orator, he became Liberal leader 
in the Commons in 1898 and enhanced his prestige and popularity in 
the ensuing six years by identifj'ing himself increasingly with the 
progressive wing of his party; thus, he opposed the Boer War and 
began to call for radical reforms. He became Prime Minister in 
December 1905, but his health was already bad and he was forced to 
resign in April 1908. His Government began a series of social re- 
forms at home and reconciliation in South Africa, which culminated 
in the grant of self-government 

Campo-Formio, Treaty of (October 1797). A peace settlement ar- 
ranged by Bonaparte between Austria and France, showing many 
Napoleonic characteristics, particularly the playing off of one poten- 
tial enemy against another. ‘Belgium’ was transferred from Austria 
to France; France gained the Ionian Islands and the establishment m 
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northern Italy of a ‘asalpine Republic’; the Austrians were to re- 
ceive Venice and all her territories; a Congress, to be summoned at 
Rastatt, would settle the future of Germany. Secret clauses promised 
France large areas of the left bank of the Rhin e, while Austria would 
receive Salzburg and part of Bavaria. It was agreed that Prussia 
would have no territorial compensation. By allowing France to annex 
Italian territory, the treaty sowed the seed of future discord. 

Canadian Federation. See British North America Act, 1867. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. When British Columbia joined the 
Dominion of Canada in 1871, it was agreed that a transcontinental 
railway should be constructed within ten years. A series of scandals 
over contracts delayed the project, and it was not until 1881 that a 
charter was granted to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
a line linking Upper Canada and Vancouver. The Company took 
over the 650 miles of track already laid and completed the line, 
2,900 miles long, by November 1885, although it was not oflicially 
opened until May 1887. It had important consequences on the growth 
of Canada, facilitating internal migration and opening up the 
prairies. 


Canning, George (1770-1827). British statesman. Bom in London, 
educated at Eton and Christ Church. Although at first a Whig, Can- 
ning became a supporter of Pitt during the French Revolution and 
served him in various minor oflRces, 1796-1800 and 1804-6. In 1807 
he became Foreign Secretary and was largely responsible for order- 
ing the second bombardment of Copenhagen (q.v.) and for the deci- 
sion to wage the Peninsular War. He remained out of the Cabinet 
from 1809 to 1816 because of a quarrel with Castlereagh (q.v.), which 
ended in a duel. He was about to take up the post of Governor- 
General of India in 1822 when Castlereagh’s suicide brought him 
back to the Foreign Ofiice, where he remained for five years. Canning 
possessed a felicitous turn of phrase, in contrast to the clumsy 
oratory of his predecessor, and accordingly there appeared a greater 
difference between their poUcies than in fact existed. Canmng carried 
further Castlereagh’s abandonment of the Confess System. He 
openly supported the revolt of the Spanish American co omes co- 
operating with the Americans in making the Momoe Doc^e (q.v ) 
effective. His attempt to settle the Greek War of Independence led, 
after his death, to the battle of Navanno(q.v.).He was Prime Mimster 
for the last five months of his life, inauguratmg a progressive pohcy 
of moderate Tory Reform. 
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Canning, Stratford. See Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Cape Colony. Cape Town was captured by the British from the 
Dutch in 1795, restored to the Dutch in 1801, retaken in 1806, and 
finally ceded to Britain'in 1814. During its early years, the two main 
problems of the Colony were the raids by KafiBr tribes (which necK- 
sitated five military campaigns) and the relationship between British 
emigrants and the Dutch settlers (Boers), culminating in the Great 
Trek (q.v.) of 1835. A Legislative Council was established in 1837, 
representative government following in 1853. Cape Colony assumed 
responsibility for Natal in 1843, but was involved in long disputes 
with the Boers over the Orange River territory, which was eventually 
allowed to become a ‘Free State’ in 1854 by the Bloemfontein Con- 
vention. The discovery of diamonds in the hinterland (1867-70) led 
to. a further wave of emigration. Cecil Rhodes (q.v.) as premier from 
1890 to 1896 pursued a forward policy towards the Transvaal which 
contributed to the Boer War of 1899-1902. With the establishment 
of the Union of South Africa (q.v.) in 1910, Cape Colony became the 
province of Cape of Good Hope. 

Caporetto, Battle of (24 October— 4 November 1917). In the first two 
years of war, the Italians fought some eleven battles svith the Aus- 
trians along the Isonzo River, but advanced only ten miles. In the 
_ autumn of 1917, the Central Powers massed six German and nine 
Austrian divisions on the Isonzo and broke the Italian line at Capor- 
etto on 24 October, advancing as much in one day as the Italians had 
in two and a half years. Within three days the Italians were routed 
and the front was only stabilized early in November with the arrival 
of British and French reinforcements and through the inability of 
the Austrian supply services to keep up with the victorious troops. 
Nearly 300,000 Italians were captured during the battle and as many 
again deserted; the magnitude of this humiliation had important poli- 
tical repercussions, the Fascists subsequently being anxious ‘to wipe 
out the stain of Caporetto’ by over-emphasizing militar y virtues. 

Carbonari (the ‘Charcoal-burners’). Most famous of Italian secret 
societies. Established after the restoration of the Bourbon rulers of 
Naples in 1815. The Carbonari were republicans aiming at national 
unity and the overthrow of existing Italian governments. Although 
based on Christian humanitarianism, the movement borrowed 
Masonic symbolism and rituaL It was responsible for unsuccessful 
revolts in Naples and Piedmont in 1820 and 1821, and for a wider 
series of risings in 1831. The Carbonari lacked clear leadership, and 
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tended to promote isolated and sporadic revolts which could be easily 
suppressed. After the disappointments of 1831, the movement was 
absorbed in the ‘Young Italy’ brotherhood of Mazzini (q.v.). In the 
years 1816-20 there was also a Carbonari Movement in France. 


Cardwell, Edward (1813-86, Viscount 1874). Bom at Liverpool and 
educated at Winchester and BaUioL Cardwell entered Parliament as 
‘Peelite’ Member for Clitheroe in 1842. He held minor oflaces in the 
Aberdeen and Palmerston Governments, but achieved distinction as 
Secretary for War in the Gladstone Government of 1868-74. He 
expanded and modernized the Army so as to meet the .situation 
created by Prussia’s decade of victories. He abolished many of the 
savage peacetime punishments and the purchase of commissions, 
introduced a system of short-service enlistment, withdrew troops 
from sejf-goveming colonies, re-arranged regiments according to 
geographical districts, established the linked battalion system (one 
battalion remaining in the home depot while the other was on foreign 
service), and equipped the infantry with efficient breech-loading 
rifles. Cardwell’s reforms enabled the Army to fight its colonial cam- 
paigns during the epoch of imperialismj it was left to another War 
Minister, Haldane (q.v.), to prepare for a European War. 


Carlists. The supporters of the claims of Don Carlos (1788-1855) and' 
his descendants to the Spanish throne. Shortly before his death in 
1833, Ferdinand VII of Spain declared that his kingdom was no 
longer bound by the SaUc Law (which excluded women from the 
throne) and that consequently his daughter Isabella should succeed 
him. Isabella’s rights were challenged by Ferdinand s brother, Don 
Carlos, who began a fuU-scale civil war m 1834 with much of the 
north of the country and the conservative anstocracy supporting hm. 
The CarUst disorders helped to leave Spam m a pohUcal backwater 
while momentous changes were taking place m the rest of E^ope 
Although the first Carlist War was ended in 1837 and Don Carios 
forced to leave the country, disorder contmued 
reien 11833-681 In 1870 open war was resumed by the onginal claim 
reign fiBJj-ooj. m lo y narlns ('1848-1909), who was recog- 

ant’s grandson, also called Don C^los (184^8^^^ g 

nized as King Charles VII Jy * ^ XII, deprived 

1872 and 1874, the accession of j,, ^^s forced to 

him „t much o( Us supported » ft 

flee to France. Sporadic Carlist oisorucic 
twenty years in the mountainous north. 

Carlsbad Decrees, 1819. A series of measim« 

lives of the German states meetmg under the presidency 
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nich (q.v.) at Carlsbad (now Karlovy Vary) in August 1819, and 
applied to the German Confederation in the following month. 
Political meetings were prohibited, a general surveillance of the edu- 
cational system was ordered, and there was strict press censorship. 
The decrees were necessitated by the patriotic agitation in the Ger- 
man universities led by the Burschenschaften (q.v.), who were held 
responsible for the murder of a Tsarist agent, Kotzebue. The Carls- 
bad Decrees inaugurated a period of thirty years of Austrian domi- 
nation, during which the German states were, with varying degrees 
of efficiency, under a repressive police system. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881). British historian. Bom in Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. Educated at Edinburgh University and became a 
schoolmaster. He had little literary success in Scotland and came 
south to London in 1834 where he wrote The French Revolution, 
which established him as a leading man of letters in 1837. His other 
works included Sartor Resartus (1838); Heroes, Hero-Worship and 
the Heroic in History (1841); Past and Present (1843); and a life of 
Frederick the Great (1858-65). His ideas influenced a generation of 
liberal reformers, although there were inconsistencies between the 
philosophy of his earfier and later works. EUs Calvinistic preoccupa- 
tion with duty made him overrate the element of personal responsi- 
bility in history. At the same time, his awareness of evil enabled 
Carlyle to disturb the conscience of an age dominated by a com- 
placent acceptance of material progress. 

Carnarvon, Henry Molyneux Herbert, Lord (1831-90, became fourth 
Earl of Carnarvon in 1849). An early British enthusiast for colonial- 
ism. After serving as Colonial Under-secretary in the Derby Govern- 
ment of 1858—59, he was Colonial Secretary from 1866 to 1867 and 
again from 1874 to 1878. In this capacity he was responsible for the 
British North America Act (q.v.) of 1867, for the purchase of Gri- 
qualand West by Cape Colony and the annexation of the Transvaal 
in 1877. His schemes for the federation of South Africa were prema- 
ture. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919). Archetype of- American millionaire 
industrialist and philanthropist Bom in Dunfermline in great 
poverty, Carnegie emigrated in 1848 and became a telegraph oflBce 
messenger in Pittsburgh. By the age of nineteen his initiative had 
made him private secretary to the Superintendent of Pennsylvania 
Railroads. Carnegie stayed with Pennsylvania Railroads until 1865, 
rising rapidly through a series of administrative posts; he did valu- 
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able work for the telegraph services of the Union forces in the Civil 
War. He soon realized that America’s industrial future depended on 
the development of iron and steel. From 1873 he concentrated en- 
tirely on the steel industry, and within twenty-five years built up, by 
purchase or lease, a huge steel ‘empire’. By the end of the century, 
the U.S.A. was producing more steel than either Britain or Germany, 
and Carnegie’s Steel Company controlled the industry. In 1901 he 
retired, selling his interests to the U.S. Steel Corporation. For the 
rest of his life Carnegie devoted himself to philanthropy, endowing 
foundations for educational work and the promotion of inter- 
national peace. ^ 

Carnot,' Lazare (1753-1823). As a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety organized the first of the ‘citizen armies’ of France, 
1793-4. He was so indispensable to the French war effort that he 
remained as a member of the Directory until 1797, when he fled to 
Switzerland. Napoleon brought him back as Minister of War in 
1800-1, and he served again as Minister of the Interior during the 
Hundred Days of 1815, being subsequently exiled by Louis XVIU. 


Carson, Edward (1854-1935, knighted 1900, life peer 1921). Born 
and educated in Dublin, entered Parliament as M.P. for Dublin Uni- 
versity in 1892. He became a formidable barrister. From 1900 to 
1905 he was Solicitor-General. During the Liberal Government of 
1905-15 Carson led the British Protestant resistance to Home Rule 
(q.v.), and in 1911 he set up an Ulster Unionist Council, which pre- 
pared a draft constitution for Ulster (q.v.). In 1912 he organized a 
volunteer force of 80,000 men, a ‘private army| pledged to resist 
Home Rule. Carson entered the Asquith Coalition as Attorney- 
General in 1915 but soon left the Government and became a leader 
of dissident Tories. In 1916 he joined Bonar Law and Lloyd George 
in securing the resignation of Asquith and subsequently became a 
member of the War Cabinet After the war, Capon tried to find a 
compromise solution of the Irish problem; his restraint was m 
marked contrast to the pre-war period. He was Lord of Appeal from 
1921 to 1929. 


Cartwright, Edmund (1741-1823). British inventor. Bora in Nottmg- 
hamshire, educated at Oxford, and took holy ordep. Whi e ° 
a living in Leicestershire, he perfected a machine ^ 

(1785). As a Prebendary of Lincoln Cathetol, failed. The 

first factory using power looms (1786) but his v 
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Cartwright loom was, however, adopted by the factories that trans- 
formed the weaving industry in Britain between 1800 and 1812. 

Casablanca Conference. A meeting in North Africa between Roose- 
velt and Churchill, 14-24 January 1943, at which it was determined 
to insist on the eventual ‘unconitional surrender’ of Germany an 
Japan. Attempts to overcome friction between Roosevelt and the 
‘Free French’ under de Gaulle met only limited success. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff settled strategic differences over the projected 
invasion of Sicily and Italy. 

Casement, Roger (1864-1916, knighted 1911). Born near Dublin, 
entered the British Consular Service in 1892 and gained distmchon 
by reports in 1903 and 1910 on the harsh conditions predominating 
in the rubber industries of the Congo and of Brazil. Shortly after his 
knighthood he retired from the Consular Service and became a 
fervent Irish Nationalist In 1914 he was in the U.S.A. and detM- 
mined to enlist German aid to gain independence for Ireland. He 
went to Berlin and, for eighteen months, tried without success to 
induce Irish prisoners of war to form a brigade in the German 
In April 19J6, on the eve of the ‘Easter Rising’ (q.v.), he was lande 
from a German U-boat near Tralee but was arrested within a few 
hours. He was brought to London, charged with high treason, tneo, 
and hanged. Feeling over Casement remains high; the Irish regard 
him as a patriot martyr. Allegations have been made that, in order to 
discredit Casement (particularly in the U.S.A.), the British authon- 
ties secretly made use of a diary (which was not produced in court) 
and which contained sordid details of his private Ufe. 

Cassino. A small town between Naples and Rome, dominated by a 
Benedictine monastery on a height above the junction of two rivers. 
Cassino served as the pivot of the German ‘Gustav Line’ from Janu- 
ary to May 1944. The Germans withstood attacks by British, 
Canadian, Indian, New Zealand, and U.S. troops, until a fourth 
offensive led to its capture by the Poles and the British on 18 May, 
thereby opening the allied route to Rome, which fell seventeen days 
later. The monastery was destroyed by bombing on 15 February. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount (1769-1822). Son of the first 
Marquis of Londonderry (whom he succeeded in 1821). In the decade 
1790-1800 Castlereagh worked for the union of Britain and Ireland, 
serving as Chief Secretary for Ireland 1798-1801, but resigning when 
George HI rejected Catholic Emancipation. He was in charge of In- 
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dian affairs under Addington and continued as Secretary for War and 
Colonies (1805-9). In 1809 he quarrelled with the Foreign Secretary, 
Canning, and, after a duel, both were temporarily retired-from office! 
In 1812 Castlereagh became Foreign Secretary, holding the office 
until August 1822, when he committed suicide. Castlereagh’s austere 
character and his inability to deliver a clear and concise speech made 
him unpopular; he was unjustly blamed for the repressive home 
policy of the Liverpool Government, and his funeral was cheered 
through the streets of London. His contemporaries did not appre- 
ciate his work in forming the Fourth Coalition nor his compre- 
hension of the European Balance of Power. He inherited from Pitt 
the idea of establishing a diplomatic order in Europe, and was able 
to put this into practice at the Congress of Vienna. By the time of his 
death he had become disillusioned with the Congress System, and his 
policy was coming closer to that later pursued, with more verve, by 
his successor Canning (q.v.). 

‘Cat and Mouse Act’ (1913). The name popularly given to the 
‘Prisoners, Temporary Discharge for Health, Act’. By this measure, 
women suffragettes (q.v.) who refused to take food while in prison 
for violent offences could be released on a licence, which could be 
revoked without further trial if the offence were repeated. The 
Asquith Government hoped by this Act to discourage the suffragettes 
from further offences. The Act was criticized on humanitarian 
grounds by many prominent figures, and was not successful as a 
deterrent 


Catholic Emancipation. The Test Act of 1673 required holders of 
public office to receive the Anglican sacrament and reject the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, thereby excluding Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant nonconformists from Parliament and from executive posts. 
Although many disabilities were removed in the later eighteenth 
century, the position was made especially difficult in 1800 by the Act 
of Union (q.v.) with Ireland. Pitt had given a tacit pledge that 
emancipation would follow union, though George III considered that 
emancipation would be contrary to his Coronation Oath, and refused 
to sanction it In 1823 Daniel O’Cormell (q.v.) founded the Catholic 
Association to press for full emancipation. He was himself elected to 
Parliament from County Clare in 1828, but was unable to take his 
seat. Wellington and Peel, although opposed to emancipation, were 
afraid that Irish unrest would lead to civil \rar ^less the Test Act 
was repealed. This was achieved in 1 828 and, m the f oUowmg year, a 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was carried through Parhament despite 
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intense Tory opposition. Roman Catholics were allowed to sit in 
Parliament and hold any public office (except Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland), provided they took an oath denying the 
Pope’s right to interfere in British domestic affairs. Roman Catholics 
remained unable to take degrees at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham 
until Gladstone abolished University Religious Tests in 1871. 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1820). An ill-planned venture by extremist 
radicals to murder members of the Tory Cabinet of Lord Liverpool 
(q.v.) while they sat at dinner with Lord Harrowby. The conspira- 
tors then planned to seize London. The scheme was revealed at an 
early stage to the authorities - and may, to some extent, have been 
given its final form by an agent provocateur. The conspirators, who 
were led by Arthur Thistlewood, were arrested in Cato Street, off the 
Edgware Road in London; five of them were hanged and five trans- 
ported for life. The conspiracy is historically significant only as a 
commentary on the general political dissatisfaction with the Tory 
Government; it coincided with a period of unrest in Europe and with 
a rapid rise in post-war unemployment at home. 

Cavour, Camillo, Count (1810-€1). Italian statesman. By birth a 
member of the Piedmontese aristocracy. Cavour’s liberal convictions 
made him abandon an army career and he became interested in 
scientific farming, visiting Britain, where he also studied the parlia- 
mentary system. In 1847 he founded a newspaper, II Risorgimento, to 
work for a liberal, monarchical Italy. Although he did not take an 
active part in the revolutions of 1848 he entered politics soon after 
and became Minister of Agriculture, Marine, and of Commerce in 
Piedmont, October 1850, within a few months exchanging the port- 
folio of Marine for that of Finance. He was Prime Minister of Pied- 
mont from November 1852 until his death in June 1861 (except for 
the last six months of 1859). In home affairs, his government de- 
veloped commerce, improved the financial system, re-organized the 
Army, constructed strategic roads, railways, and canals, and curbed 
the power of the Church (‘a free church in a free state’). Believing 
that Italy could only be unified with outside help, Cavour brought 
Piedmont into the Crimean War, in order to raise Italian grievances 
at the Peace Conference. In July 1858 Cavour made a secret agree- 
ment with Napoleon HI at Plombieres (q.v.) for the joint Franco- 
Piedmontese War against Austria (April to July 1859). When Napo- 
leon prematurely made peace, Cavour resigned but returned in 
January 1860 to negotiate the union of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, 
and the Romagna with Piedmont Later in 1860, the expedition of 
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Garibaldi to Sicily and Naples placed Cavour in a dilemma; while 
favouring Italian unification, he feared that Garibaldi would ad- 
vance on Rome (see Roman Question) and precipitate the hostile 
intervention of Catholic Europe. To forestall Garibaldi, Cavour 
marched Piedmontese troops into the Papal States (10 September 
1860), halting them on the border of the ‘Patrimony of St Peter", 
which was peculiarly the Pope’s possession. The Piedmontese linked 
up with Garibaldi on the River Voltumo, the two leaders having 
carried through a pincer movement to secure a united Kingdom of 
Italy, which was proclaimed on 17 March 1861 — only eleven weeks 
before Cavour’s death. 

Central Powers. A phrase originally used to describe Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy after these states were linked by the 
Triple Alliance of 1882 (q.v.). With the disaffection of Italy from the 
alliance in 1914, the phrase was loosely used to distinguish Germany 
and Austria-Hungary from the ‘Entente Powers (France, Russia, and 
Britain). 


Centre Party.. The Roman Catholic political organization in Imperial 
Germany and the Weimar RepubUc. It was founded in 1871 by 
Ludwig Windthorst (1812-91)'to defend Catholic interests against the 
predominantly Prussian Protestant poh'cy of Bismarck. The Centre 
Party therefore opposed Bismarck during the Kulturkampf (q.v.) but 
grudgingly lent him support in the 1880s in his disputes with the 
Social Democrats. From 1893 to 1907 it was the predominant party 
in a Conservative-Centre CoaUtion, but it thereafter lost influence 
to the nationalist groups. In July 1917 *e Centre Party, under 
Mathias Erzberger (1875-1921), earned a Peace Resolution m the 
Reichstag favouring a negotiated peace, free from annexations. 
Erzberger subsequently accepted some of 

VersaiUes Treaty and the Centre Party remamed as one of the leading 
eroTpffn The Republic. Among Centre Party member were B- ng 

<b. ,885), Ch-oellor « ,930. "S’ Sow SS 

1932 and Vice-Chancellor under Hitler 
was disbanded on 5 July 1933. 
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a notoriously cruel despot When in 1814 a revolution broke out 
against the King, the British Governor, Sir John Brownngg, author- 
ized British troops to attack Kandy (1815), and the British took over 
the island in full sovereignty. From 1815 to 1947 Ceylon was ad- 
ministered as a British colony, with its economy mainly dependent 
on the production of tea and rubber. It was not until the period 1918- 
24 that reforms admitted representatives of all classes of Smhalese 
and Tamils to the legislative council, although it had long been cus- 
tomary to consult the Sinhalese aristocratic families. Ceylon achieved 
dominion status within the Commonwealth by the Ceyloij Inde- 
pendence Act of 1947. 

Chadwick, Edwin (1800-90). Administrator of the Poor Law (q.v.). 
Chadwick was bom near Manchester. He was self-educated and 
although called to the Bar in 1839, never practised, since he preferred 
journalism. He became a close friend of Bentham (q.v.). Chadwick 
was largely responsible for the Poor Law Report of 1834 and was 
immediately appointed secretary of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
serving on innumerable commissions dealing with social problems. 
From 1848 to 1854 he headed the Board of Health. Chadwick was an 
unfortunately tempered man, full of propellent zeal but brash and 
tactless. He was not good at delegating authority, and in trying to 
do too much too swiftly he aroused opposition (especially in the 
North). Yet Chadwick, more than any other individual, was respon- 
sible for the first efforts at slum clearance and for improving sanitary 
conditions so that cholera was stamped out. He was knighted in 1889. 

C^mberlain, Austen (1863-1937). Eldest son of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Became Conservative M.P. for East Worcestershire in 1 892. He 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Balfour’s Government 1903-5 
and in the Lloyd George Coalition 1919-21. His most constructive 
work was as Foreign Secretary under Baldwin from 1924 to 1929. 
He played a prominent part in the discussions leading up to the 
Locarno Treaties (q.v.) of 1925. In the same year Chamberlain was 
made a Knight of the Garter. 

Chamberlain, Joseph (1836-1914). Son of a shopkeeper. Made his 
fortune as a Birmingham manufacturer. Achieved fame in 1875 as 
radical Lord Mayor of Birmingham by pioneering slum-clearance 
schemes. He became M.P. for Birmingham in 1876 and was President 
of the Board of Trade in the Gladstone Ministry 1880-5. His radical 
‘Unauthorized Programme’ won the election of 1885 for Gladstone, 
but he broke with the Liberals in the following year, partly in op- 
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position to Home Rule and partly through personal distrust of Glad- 
stone. His defection split the Liberal Party and led to the fall of the 
Government In 1895 Chamberlain became Colonial Secretary in 
Salisbury’s Conservative-Unionist Government, working especially 
for expansion in Africa and for imperial federation. Although his 
policy over the Jameson Raid (q.v.) was of doubtful honesty, his 
political influence rose rapidly within the Cabinet, and he sometimes 
intervened on matters of foreign policy, notably in 1898 and 1899 
when he sought an alliance with Germany. He left the Colonial 
OfBce in 1903, and for two years campaigned for ‘Tariff Reform’ 
(q.v.), an agitation that made him split the Unionists as effectively 
as he had earlier split the Liberals. In 1906 he was struck down by 
paralysis and took no further part in politics. 


Chamberlain, Neville (1869-1940). Son of Joseph and half-brother of 
Austen. Did not enter Parliament until his fiftieth year, having con- 
centrated on business and local government. He was a Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham and represented the city as an M.P. from 1918 until 
, his death. His municipal experience made him a successful Minister 
of Health in the Conservative Governments between 1923 and 1929. 
In November 1931 he succeeded Snowden as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a post he held until he followed Baldwin as Prime Minister 
in May 1937. Chamberlain immediately became virtual director of 
foreign policy, although he knew little about Europe and tended to 
prefer the reports of his personal adviser. Sir Horace Wilson, to the 
information given by the Foreign Secretaries, Eden (who resigned, 
frustrated, in February 1938) and Halifax (q.v.). Chamberlain be- 
lieved that he could meet German grievances by direct man-to-man 
discussions with Hitler, and, during the Czechoslovak crisis of 1938, 
flew to visit Hitler at Berchtesgaden and Godesberg, as well as join- 
ing in the four-power conference at Munich (q.v.). ° ^ 

appeasement only at the Nazi occupation of Prague in Marcli lyjy, 
thereafter offering alliances to Poland, Rumania, and Greece, was 
in accordance with the first of these that his Government ec ar 
war on Germany, in September 1939. Chamberlain’s hesitancy and 
bad handling of personal relations were clear during ^ 

of war. He resigned after the German occupation of Nomay. He 
remained Lord President of the Council m ChurchiUs Coahtion 
Government until his death six months later. 


Chanak Crisis. A state of extreme tension, verging on 

Britain and the Turkish NationaUsU vSto^ of the 

September-October 1922. The crisis arose fro 
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Kemalists against the Greeks at Smyrna (q.v.) and from Kemal’s in- 
tention of carrying the war across the Dardanelles and into the Euro- 
pean territories assigned to Greece at the Peace Conference. It was 
feared in London that Kemal would also attack the Allied occupation 
force guarding the approaches to Constantinople. Despite French 
and Italian hesitancy, Lloyd George (the Prime Minister) and 
Churchill ordered reinforcement of the British detachments in 
Chanak (the region on the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles). Even- 
tually, an agreement was reached at Mudania between the British 
Commander, General Harrington, and Kemal’s representative. 
General Ismet (later known as Ismet Inonii), promising' British agree- 
ment that Eastern Thrace and Adrianople should be returned to 
Turkey provided that the Turks accepted neutralization of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus. This Convention (signed on 1 1 October 
1922) formed a basis for the Treaty of Lausanne (q.v.) of 1923. The 
Chanak Crisis had the incidental effect of causing the disintegration 
of the Lloyd George Coalition Government since the Conservative 
leaders were alarmed at his apparent irresponsibility in bringing the 
country to the brink of war. 


Charles, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary (bom 1887, 
reigned 1916-18, died 1922). Became heir to the Austrian throne on 
the murder of his uncle, Francis Ferdinand, in 1914 and succeeded 
his great-uncle, Francis Joseph, in November 1916 at the height of 
the War. Charles was anxious to reform the constitutional structure 
of his territories and to secure a separate peace. Through Prince Sixte 
of Bourbon-Parma, brother of his wife (Empress Zita), he contacted 
the British and French, and preliminary peace meetings were held. 
When the Germans heard of these talks, they tightened their control 
of their Austrian ally. His hope of reform at home came to nothing 
because of war conditions, and he was unable to prevent the Empire 
from disintegrating in 1918. He refused to abdicate but withdrew into 
private life in Switzerland. In 1921 he twice secretly returned to 
Hungary and attempted to recover his throne, but he was forced to 
leave through the hostility of the ‘Little Entente’ powers and of 
the Hungarian Regent Horthy (q.v.). Charles died in exile in Madeira 
in April 1922, his eldest son. Archduke Otto (bom 1912), becoming 
claimant to his titles. 


Charles X (1757-1836, King of France from 1824 to 1830). Grandson 
of Louis XV and brother to Louis XVI and Louis XVIII (whom he 
succeeded). As Comte d’ Artois he was notorious at the Court of 
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Versailles for his dissolute life and reactionary politics. He fled from 
France in 1789 and took refuge in Edinburgh. Returning to France in 
1814, he became leader of the ultra-royalists. As King he was closely 
attached to the clerical party, authorizing the imposition of savage 
penalties for irreligious behaviour. He successively alienated all 
shades of political opinion, purging the Army of Bonapartist officers, 
indemnifying former Emigres, and refusing political reform. With 
his Minister, Prince Jules de Polignac, he issued a series of repres- 
sive decrees (‘The Four Ordinances of St Cloud’) which provoked 
the Revolution of July 1830. Charles again fled across the Chan- 
nel to Edinburgh, but died six years later while on a visit to 
Austria. 


Chartism. An- English movement for political reform, advocating 
fulfilment of the People’s Charter of 1838 ; universal male suffrage; 
annual parliaments; vote by ballot; payment of M.P.s; equal elec- 
toral districts; abolition of the property qualification of M.P.s. The 


Birmingham radical M.P., Attwood (q.v.), was responsible for sum- 
moning a National Convention in London in February 1839 and 
for presenting a petition to the House of Commons in the follow- 
ing July. The Convention revealed dissensions within the move- 
ment and marked differences between the Northerners (who were 
fundamentally anti-industrialist) and the men^ from the Midlands 
and London. There were violent outbursts in Birmingham and 
Newport (Mon.) where 24 Chartists were kiUed in a full-scale rising 
(3 November 1839). Between 1840 and 1842 the Chartist movement 
was widely split, but a second petition was presented in May 1842 
and, like its predecessor, rejected. A final outburst of Chartist 
agitation in 1848 reflected the general unrest throughout Europe. A 
proposed monster Chartist demonstration in Kenmngton (10 April) 
considerably alarmed the Government, which entrusted the Duke 
of Wellington with defence of the capital, but there were fewer 
demonstrators than expected and, in the face of resolute action by 
the police, the meeting ended quieUy with a third ^tition bemg con- 
veyed to Westminster. Ridicule was subsequently poised on the 
Chartists when it was found that the^fibon included n^erom 

facetious signatures (‘Pug-nose’, Mr > ^-rtism failed "h? 

[i/c]), and the movement died a natural death. Chartism failed be- 
cause of its weak leadership, lack of coordmation or contact with 
trade-unionism, and because its objectives lacked the simple tert 
purporof its contemporary rival, the Anti-Corn Law Leag^v.). 
Nwertheless, the four main Chartist demands were enacted withm 

the ensuing seventy years. 
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Chinese Revolution of 1911. Revolutionary groups aiming at the 
overthrow of the Manchu Empire had been secretly operating in 
China since 1905. In October 1911 discovery of the headquarters of 
the revolutionaries in Hankow ted to disturbances which showed the 
powerlessness of the dynasty to command allegiance. In November, 
two rival regimes were established; General Yuan Shih-kai being 
appointed Prime Minister by a National Assembly in Peking and 
Sun Yat-sen (q.v.) being elected President by a revolutionary assem- 
bly in Nanking. In February 1912 the boy-emperor Pu-i (b. 1906) was 
induced to abdicate and, in order to unite the country, Sim Yat-sen 
agreed to hand over authority to Yuan Shih-kai, who became pro- 
visional President of the Chinese Republic. The ‘Nanking Consti- 
tution’ of March 1912 aimed at the establishment of a democratic 
republic with a bicameral parliament Yuan, however, sought to 
strengthen his personal authority, and had' himself proclaimed 
Emperor in December 1915. His death in the following June allowed 
the restoration of the ‘Nanking Constitution’, but the rivalry of 
ambitious ‘war-lords’ prevented the national government from exer- 
cising any real power undl the success of the Kuomintang (q.v.) in 
1928. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph (1849-94). Third son of the Duke of 
Marlborough and father of Sir Winston, entered Parliament in 1874 
as Conservative M.P. for Woodstock. After 1880 he emerged as the 
leader of Tory Democracy, heading a progressive group (sometimes 
called the ‘Fourth Party’) which sought to secure the working-class 
I vote by maintaining Disraeli’s policy of social reform. As Secretary 
for India in Salisbury’s Ministry of 1885-6 he was largely respon- 
sible for the annexation of Upper Burma. In 1886 Churchill became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the Conunons in Salis- 
bury s Government. He was the youngest politician to hold either 
office for over a century, but within five months he resigned in 
opposition to increased expenditure on the fighting services. Since no 
political group was prepared to support him against Salisbury, this 
dramatic gesture was ill-timed. It marked the end of his political 
career, as he was thereafter dogged by bad health. 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer (1874-1965; knighted 1953). 
Son of Lord Randolph Churchill. Educated at Harrow and Sand- 
hurst, saw military service in Cuba and Malakand, and participated 
in the battle of Omdurman in 1898. He was a war correspondent in 
South Africa 1899-1900 and was captured, by the Boers but es- 
caped. Although elected M.P. for Oldham as a Conservative in 1900, 
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his Free Trade principles made him join the Liberals in 1904 
attamed Cabinet rank as President of the Board of Trade in 1908 
earned through important social legislation (including the^°estab 
hshment of the first employment exchanges). He was Home Secretary 
m 1910 and a dynamic First Lord of the Admiralty in 1911 beinT 
largely responsible for the decision in July 1914 to keep the Beet at 
war stations after a practice peacetime mobilization In 1915 he wac 
made a scapegoat for failure at the Dardanelles (q.v.) and resigned 
serving as a Colonel on the Western Front. He became Minis4 of 
Munitions m 1917, was Secretary for War and Air (1918-211 d 
Colonial Secretary (1921-2). He broke with the Liberals in 1922 and 
was out of Parliament for two years before returning as Conservative 
M.P. for Eppmg m 1924, serving Baldwin as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1924-9). His dislike of concessions to India and his attempts 
to alert Britain to the new German menace excluded him from o^e 
until the outbreak of the Second World War, when he returned to 
the Admtelty as First Lord. On 10 May 1940, he was appointed 
Prime Minister of the Coalition Government. He formed a Wa 
Cabinet of five (later eight) and acted as his own Minister of De- 
fence. He thus led the British people in ‘their finest hour’, sustain- 
iug them until the collapse of Germany in 1945. With the defeat of 
the 1945 election, he became Leader of the Opposition, and was 
Prime Minister again from 1951 to 1955. 


Ciano, Galeazzo, Count (1903-44). Italian politician. Son of an 
Italian Admiral. Himself an airman when not engaged in politics 
He married Mussolini’s daughter in 1930 and served in various 
oflices connected with propaganda between 1930 and 1936 before be- 
coming Foreign Minister (January 1936). Ciano negotiated the 
successive ‘Axis’ agreements with Germany and favoured the an- 
nexation of Albania in 1939 and the incursion of Italy into the 
Balkans in 1940-1. After the Italian defeats in North Africa, he was 
dismissed from the Foreign Ministry and sent as Ambassador to the 
Vatican (February to July 1943). After voting for the overthrow of 
Mussolini on 25 July 1943, he left Italy for Germany, was blamed by 
Hitler for Mussolini’s fall, tried for treason, and shot by Neo- 
Fascists on 11 January 1944. 


Civil Constitution of the Qergy. An Act passed by the French Con- 
stituent Assembly on 12 July 1790, providing for the reorganization 
of the dioceses of France on a more ‘rational’ basis and for the 
appointment of priests and bishops by the laity in elections held in 
u .si milar way to those for district and departmental officials. The 


Civil War 


clergy at the same time were ordered to take an oath of loyalty to 
the national constitution. Less than half the clergy accepted the 
Civil Constitution, and there' developed a split between the pretres 
assermentes (who had taken the oath) and the pretres refractaires. 
The Civil Constitution was condemned by the Pope as interference 
by the laity in purely ecclesiastical affairs. The breach within the 
French Church lasted until the Concordat of 1801 (which estab- 
lished a new episcopate). 

Ci'vil War. See American Civil War; Russian Revolution and Civil 
War; Spanish Civil War. 

Oapham Sect. An important group within the Evangelical Move- 
ment (q.v.) ampng the Anglican clergy. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the group worshipped at the parish church of Clapham (in 
south London) during the period 1792 to 1813, when the Reverend 
John Venn was rector. The Clapham Sect emphasized the necessity 
for religion to express itself in good works. Through one of its 
members, William Wilberforce (q.v.), it played a prominent part in 
the movement to abolish the slave trade. It was also concerned with 
missionary work in India, with 'bettering the conditions and in- 
creasing the comforts of the poor’, and with religious education. 

Clemenceau, Georges (1841—1929). French statesman bom in La 
Vendee of an atheist and republican family, who educated him for a 
medical career. In 1870 he was appointed Mayor of Montmartre and 
controlled the area during the siege of Paris, narrowly escaping death 
in the Commune (q.v.). From 1876 to 1893 he was an iconoclastic 
Radical deputy and his ruthlessness and caustic tongue won him the 
soubriquet ‘The Tiger’. He was discredited in 1893 by the Panama 
Scandal but recovered his reputation through his fervent champion- 
ship of Dreyfus in the press. He became a Senator in 1903 but never 
held office until March 1906, when he was appointed Minister of 
Home Affairs. In the following October he became Prime’ Minister. 
His Government lasted for two and three-quarter years, the second 
longest period in the Third Republic. It was marked by violent 
attacks on the Socialists and attempts to check the growing strike 
movement. Clemenceau was an outspoken critic of military incom- 
petence and defeatism for the first three years of war. In Novem- 
ber 1917 he became Prime Mim'ster of a government of nonentities 
(whom he himself called ‘the geese that saved the Capitol’). His in- 
domitable courage kept France together under the severe blows of 
March 1918, and enabled him to lead the country to victory in the 
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following November. He presided over the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. Although at the Conference he was harsher to the Germans 
than WUsoh or Lloyd George, it was felt in France that he had been 
too lenient; this criticism, coupled with parliamentary resentment at 
his exercise of authority, led to Ms political eclipse in January 1920. 
In retirement, he feared a resurgent Germany and even foresaw 1940 
as a potential year of danger; the title of his memoirs. The Grandeur 
and Misery of Victory, illustrates his disillusionment with the post- 
war world. 


Oeveland, (Stephen) Grover (1837-1908). President of the U.S.A. 
Bom in New Jersey, admitted to the New York Bar, Governor of 
New York 1883-4. In the highly scurrilous presidential campaign of 
1884, Cleveland stood as Democratic candidate and won, largely 
through a narrow success in New York. He was the first Democratic 
President for twenty-eight years. During his administration of 1 885-9 
he followed a conciliatory policy towards the South and strength- 
ened presidential authority, vetoing some two thirds of the bills 
presented to him. He caused resentment among ex-servicemen s 
associations by his scrupulous investigation of pension claims. The 
opposition of the veterans and of capitalists^ alarmed by attempts to 
reduce tariffs led to his defeat by Hamson in 1888, but he was suc- 
cessful again four years later. Domestic disputes in his 1893-7 
administration were centred on monetary matters and dommated by 
a panic on Wall Street in June 1893. Clevelands anti-inflahonary 
measures and his dispatch of troops to break up a strike m Uhnois 
alienated many of his own supporters, and the Democratic ^nven- 
tion of 1896 chose as candidate the eloquent radical Wilham 
Jennings Bryan, who lost the election to McKinley (q.v.). In foreign 
affairs Cleveland was an anti-impenalist, opposmg the Amencan 

forward poUcy in Hawaii. «« ^ ov^^ ^“n 

boundary dispute between Britam and ene ‘ _ 

Britain refused his arbitration, he ^uthonzed lus Secret^of^^^te, 

Olney, to send a would be regarded by 

also sent a belhgerent message to ^ 

(December 1895). The British, surprised at 
ance of the even tenor of Anglo-Amencan re \ 

can arbitration and signed a treaty with Venezuela m 1897. 

Cobbett, William (1 763-1 83^. Bom. 

b Sa'd’a S publishing a pamphlet denouncing mihtarj- cor- 
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ruption (1792), he left England for France and hastily emigrated to 
the U.S.A. because of the Revolution. He spent seven years in 
Philadelphia, where he became widely known as a journalist who 
defended British policy and as a critic of the views of Tom Paine 
(q.v.). After being fined for libel in 1800, he returned to England and 
opened a bookshop in Pall Mall, where he published in 1802 the 
Weekly Register, which soon became an organ of highly individualis- 
tic radical criticism. This was followed in 1804 by his Parliamentary 
Debates. In 1810 he was imprisoned for two years and fined £1,000 
for attacking flogging in the army, and, fearing further prosecution, 
spent the years 1817-19 in the U.S.A., bringing back with him to 
England the bones of his earlier antagonist, Paine. By 1820 he had 
come to hate the new Industrialism and urban life in general. He de- 
termined to get away from ‘the Great Wen’ (as he termed London) 
and travelled throughout the country observing the old agricul- 
tural system and championing the yeoman society that was passing 
away. The accounts of his tours were published in book form as 
Rural Rides (1830). In the reform agitation of 1831 he was charged 
with inciting violence, but defended himself skilfully, and the case 
was dismissed. He became M.P. for Oldham in the reformed Parlia- 
ment of 1832. Cobbett was an outstanding political thunderer with a 
vigorous literary style. In his love of an idealized free peasantry he 
svas something of a Tory, but he had a radical zeal for parliamentary 
reform and a radical hatred of savage injustices. 

Cobden, Richard (1804-65). British radical. Although bom into a 
Sussex farming family, Cobden became a calico printer in Man- 
chester. As a political pamphleteer (from 1835) he had two main 
concerns. Free Trade and Disarmament. In home affairs he always 
elieved in a minimum amount of governmental interference. He 
became a leader of the Anti-Com Law League (q.v.) with Bright 
(q-''.), and spent a considerable private income before securing repeal 
in 1846. Again with Bright he opposed the Crimean War and lost his 
seat as M.P. for Stockport, which he had represented since 1841. He 
was re-elected in 1859 but rejected Palmerston’s offer of a Cabinet 
post, preferring to remain an independent critic ready to champion 
any cause that would further his ideal of international arbitration. 
He was responsible for the Commercial Treat^^ with France in 1860, 
which reduced tariffs on trade between the tw'o countries. During the 
American Civil War, he was active in easing the strained relations 
between Lincoln’s Administration and Palmerston’s Government. 

Code Napol6on. The name given in 1807 to the Civil Code intro- 
duced by Napoleon in 1804 and remaining the basis of the French 
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legal system. Before the Revolution, there had been no legal unity in 
France, with major contradictions between the customs, of the north 
and south. Unsuccessful attempts to formulate a uniform code had 
been made on five occasions under the Convention or the Directory. 
The Code Napoldon was worked out at 84 sessions of the Council of 
State, over 36 of which Napoleon himself presided. It was a compro- 
mise between the paternal authority of Roman Law and the egali- 
tarian principles of the Revolution. It was a fundamentally middle- 
class code, stressing the rights of property. Napoleon introduced the 
Code into all territories annexed by France and into the French 
vassal states. 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922). The son of a farmer from Cork. 
Worked in London in the Post Office and a bank, before returning 
to Ireland as an extreme nationalist in time to assist in organizing 
the Easter Rising (q.v.) of 1916. He was imprisoned in 1916 and 
again in 1918 because of his militant views and was elected in 1918 
to the first Dail Eireann. In 1921 he was one of the representatives 
sent by the Irish to London to arrange a settlement. He tried, on his 
return to Ireland, to win support for the new Irish Free State of 
which, in January 1922, he became Prime Minister. He was faced, 
however, by a new outburst of terrorism led by the Irish Republican 
Society, and it was an extremist group of republicans who assassin- 
ated him in August 1922 while he was inspecting Irish troops. 

Combination Laws. Repressive measures taken by Pitt in 1799 and 
1800 against political agitation among industrial workers. All com- 
binations of workers to press their employers for shorter hours or 
more pay were forbidden, offenders being liable for summary trial 
before magistrates. These laws remained in force until 1824,- when 
a campaign led by Francis Place (q.v.) and Joseph Hume secured 
their repeal. 

Comintern (more correctly Komintem). Russian abbreviated title of 
the Third International, March 1919 to May 1943. (See International 
Socialism.) 

Committee of Public Safety. On the failure of the war effort of the 
Girondins (q.v.) in the spring of 1793. the French National Con- 
vention appointed a Committee of Public Safety to act as the execu- 
tive authority throughout the Republic. Originally the Committee 
comprised nine men, later twelve. The Committee was used by 
Robespierre as an instrument of Jacobin tyranny, but it also con- 
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tained a number of less narrowly political leaders, including the 
‘organizer of victory’, Lazare Carnot (q.v). The Committee was 
abolished in 1795. The idea of a Committee of Public Safety as the 
executive re-emerged at various times in the nineteenth century, not- 
ably in Vienna in the autumn of 1848. 

Commonwealth of Australia Act, 1900, See Australian Common- 
wealth Act. 

Commune of Paris (1871). After the Franco-Prussian War (q.v.) 
patriotic radicals in Paris sought to ensure the effective republicani- 
zation of the new rdgime headed by Thiers (q.v.). Paris.had endured 
a four-months’ siege and was humiliated at the acceptance by the 
National Assembly in Bordeaux of peace terms which included the 
entry of German troops into the city. On 18 March 1871, rioters in 
Montmartre refused to surrender their guns to ‘Bordeaux’ troops and 
seized and hanged the two Generals commanding them. Thiers with- 
drew all forces from Paris, thereby creating a power vacuum which 
was filled on 26 March by a central committee calling itself the 
Commune in emulation of the Jacobin-dominated Assembly of 1793. 
With German occupation forces inactive in the suburbs, French 
troops under Macmahon (q.v.) and Gallifet fought their way back to 
Paris, re-taking the city street by street in merciless fighting (21—28 
May). More damage was done to Paris than in any war and more 
people killed than in the ‘Terror’ of the Revolution. The Com- 
munards, for their part, shot hostages (including the Archbishop of 
Paris.) "inie suppression of the Commune left much bitterness, which 
exacerbated &e relations between Paris and the Governments of 
France for thirtyyears. Although more Communards were latter-day 
Jacobins, shadow-acting the great days of the Revolution, than 
Communists, the fate of the insurrection retarded French socialism 
by three decades and provided international socialism with its funda- 
rnental mart 3 Tology. The Commune was the last attempt by Paris to 
dictate the form of French government to the provinces, a historical 
process that had begun more than two centuries earlier with the 
Frondes of 1648-51. 

Communist Parties. Although the word ‘communist’ Was used by 
Marx (q.v.) and Engels (q.v.) in the 1840s, it was not until after the 
Russian Revolutions of 1917 that the more extreme Marxists broke 
away from the Social Democrat Parties (q.v.) and formed organi- 
zations specifically called ‘Communist Parties’. In Russia the Bol- 
sheviks (q.v.) did not formally adopt the term ‘Communist’ until 
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1918. Six years later the ‘Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik)’ be- 
came the ‘All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik)’, a name retained 
until 1952, when the word ‘Bolshevik’ was dropped in favour of 
‘Communist Party of the Soviet Union’. Except for a brief period 
from the end of 1918 to the spring of 1921, the Communist Party 
has been the sole political organization within the Soviet lands. 
Factions have arisen from time to time within the party, and these 
have produced conflicts and purges. Since the Russian party has 
always dominated the Communist International (Comintern, q.v.), 
these -disputes have been echoed within the parties of other states. 
The most important conflicts have been the rivalry between Stalin 
and Trotsky (q.v.) that followed the death of Lenin (q.v.), and the 
elimination of the opponents of Stalin in the late 1930s by the purge 
known as the 'Yezhovslichina' (q.v.). At the Party Congresses of 1956 
and 1961 a further conflict developed between the Communists who 


believed in ‘peaceful co-existence’, led by N. K. Khruschev, and the 
old ‘Stalinists’ (especially Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich). 

Most European Communist Parties outside Russia had a period of 
intensive activity immediately after the First World War, a phase of 
quiescence in the 1920s, agitation in the early 1930s (except where 
banned by right-wing governments), and revival with the Russian 
military successes at the end of the Second World War. The German 
Communist Party was founded on 30 December 1918, but suffered 
a severe setback within a fortnight of its creation when German 
irregular troops murdered its two moderate leaders, Luxemburg 
(q.v.) and Liebknecht. The German Communists remained a nu- 
merically powerful force until the advent of Hitler, although internal 
divfsionsweakened their effectiveness. In Hungarya communist party 
was formed in November 1918 and had a bnef penod of office under 
Bela Kun (q.v.) before being forced underground re^erging only 
with the RLian occupation of Hungary m 1945. The Bulganan 

Communist Party (formed early “ "TI 45 

1923 but was then outlawed until the arrival 1919 

A Yugoslav Communist Party was established m 1919 and 

gained considerable successes m municipa ^ ’ jnteiior 
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secured control of the Republic in February 1948. In France and 
Italy communist parties were estabbshed in 1918. The Itabans were 
effective in the strike movement that preceded Mussolini’s ‘March on 
Rome’ (q.v,). The French, too, had greatest influence in the trade 
union movement and no party member held a governmental post 
until after the Second World War (although the Communists had 
been offered a post by Blum, q.v., in 1936). The Spanish Party, 
formed in 1920, was small in numbers but was able to exercise 
authority over the Spanish non-communist left-wing movement 
during the Civil War (q.v.) because of the support it could secure 
from Russia in resisting the Spanish fascists. The British Communist 
Party, established in 1918, never beeame a powerful force. 

Outside Europe, communist parties have flourished in Asia, where 
in many cases they became the first form of organized Marxism (the 
chief exceptions being India and Indonesia, where the parties de- 
veloped from groups dissatisfied with trade union activities). The 
most important organization outside the Soviet Union has been the 
Chinese Communist Party, established by two Peking University 
professors, Chen Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao, in July 1921. The divided 
state of China in the 1920s made it a profitable area for communist 
expansion, and Chen Tu-hsiu received considerable support from the 
Russians. For a time, however, the Russians were also assisting the 
Kuomintang (q.v.), to whom they sent military advisers. Conflict 
^tween the Chinese Communist Party and a right-wing group in the 
Kuomintang led by Chiang Kai-shek broke out in 1926 and, within a 
year, the original party was virtually destroyed. A new party was 
developed by the survivors under Li Li-san and, when he was 
‘right-wing deviationism’ in 1930, under Mao Tse-tung 
, ■ suerifla leader from the Kiangsi region who had attended 

the founding Congress in 1921. It was Mao who led the ‘Long 
arc ^ (q.v.) of 1934 to Yeman and who organized the ‘8th Route 
^^y as part of a united front to resist the Japanese from 1937 to 
1945. Once the Japanese had been defeated, civil war broke out 
between Mao’s Communists and the Kuomintang, ending with the 
creation of a Commumst Government in Peking in 1948. Since 1956 
me Chinese Commum'st Party has tended to appear less accommo- 
datmg m its principles than the Russian Party. 


Concentration Camps. The term ‘concentration camp’ was first 
^plied to the centres in which Boer civilians were interned by 

r « prevent them aiding Boer guerillas. 

Inetncient administration and bad hygiene made these camps 
notorious and caused bitterness in South Africa. 
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In Germany the first concentration camps were established by the 
Nazis at Oranienburg and Dachau in 1933. By 1939 there were six 
such camps in Greater Germany, with 21,000 prisoners. During the. 
war, the original purpose of the camps as places of ‘preventive de- 
tention’ for opponents of the regime was replaced by a systematic 
policy of using them as extermination centres for Jews, in which 
sadistic medical experiments were authorized. Some camps provided 
slave labour for the German armaments industry. Members of the 
Resistance were also sent to them. The most notorious camps were 
Buchenwald (239,000 prisoners between 1937 and 1945), Belsen and 
Auschwitz in Poland. Germany’s allies also had concentration 
camps, notably Hungary and Rumania. 


Concordat. A treaty between the Papacy and a temporal power con- 
cerning ecclesiastical affairs. The most famous was the Concordat 
between Pius VII and Napoleon in July 1801. This was carried 
through by Napoleon against the wishes of his advisers, since he 
wanted to separate Catholicism from Royalism and yet reassure the 
purchasers of former church lands. Napoleon also saw the value of 
bishops as ‘moral prefects’ and of village priests as local representa- 
tives of the established political order. The Concordat accordingly 
recognized Catholicism as ‘the religion of the majority of French- 
men’, guaranteed liberty of worship, and provided for the establish- 
ment of a new episcopate with bishops nominated by Napoleon and 
instituted by the Pope. Stipends of bishops and clergy were paid by 
the State. The Concordat did not become law until April 1802 and 
then only as part of a ‘Law of Public Worship’, which permitted the 
existence of other religious sects. Moreover, Napoleon, vdthout 
consulting the Pope, included certain ‘Organic Articles’ subjecting 
the Church to strict governmental regulation. Relafions between 
Napoleon and the Church remained strained, especially durmg the 
period 1809-14 when he imprisoned the Pope m Savoy Neverthe- 
less, the Concordat was accepted by successive French regimes, ex- 
cept for a period of intense anti-clericalism from 1905 to 1914 under 
the Third Republic. Other concordats m modem times have been 
concluded with Spain (1851), with Austria (1855), with MussoUni’s 
Italy (Lateran Treaties, q.v., 1929), and with Nazi Geimany (1933). 

Confedemte States of America. The political organization caused by 
the secession from the American Union of eleven Southern States 
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and a half million whites and three and a half million slaves. The 
Confederate States framed a constitution based on the U.S. Consti- 
tution but stressing the independent character of each State and 
making specific reference to the institution of slavery. A provisional 
government was set up at Montgomery, Alabama, on 8 February 
1861. Jefferson Davis (q.v.) was elected President and established 
his capital at Richmond, Virginia. The Confederacy remained in 
being xmtil formally dissolved by Davis on 24 April 1865. 


Confederation of the Rhine. Established by a treaty signed in Paris 
on 17 July 1806. It was a Napoleonic creation, intended to consoli- 
date the French hold upon western Germany demonstrated by the 
success of the Ulm-Austerlitz campaign; Bavaria, Wtlrtemberg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, and the territories of twelve other German 
dignitaries were to unite under the protection of Napoleon, whom 
they pledged to assist with an army of 63,000 men ofiBcered by the 
French. The Confederation received the advantages of the Napo- 
leonic Codes and a formal constitution on the French model. The 
Act of Confederation virtually made eight million Germans sub- 
jects of the French Empire. The arrangement lasted until after Napo- 
leon’s defeat at Leipzig at the end of 1813; with the departure of the 
French, the Confederation disintegrated. 


Congo. In the period 1879-84 a Belgian company, under the direc- 
tion of King Leopold EL (reigned 1865-1909) established trading 
stations on the lower Congo River. At the same time, the French 
organized a protectorate north of the river. To ease tension over 
partition of the region, to stop slavery, and to secure freedom of 
trade, the Great Powers summoned a Conference at Berlin (q.v.) in 
1885, which, inter alia, recognized the existence of the ‘Congo Free 
State as a personal possession of King Leopold. By playing off the 
British and French, Leopold secured recognition of his claims to a 
large area of the Congo Basin (1894). In 1903 an agitation in Britain 
(and later the U.S.A.) against ill-treatment of the natives in the 
Congo attracted wide attention and, after a commission established 
by Leopold had reported unfavourably, the Belgian Government 
assumed responsibility for the Congo in October 1908, the territory 
organized as the Belgian Congo being eighty times as large as Bel- 
gium itself. Although the Belgians removed the most flagrant abuses, 
they continued to deny the native population any political rights 
until 1956 when a small group of Africans were given the vote. In 
1960 Belgium conceded political independence to the Congo, a pre- 
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cipifate act that led to chaos and an international crisis, a separatist 
movement developing in the rich mining province of Katanga. 

Congress System. A method of diplomacy by conference, instituted 
by Article VI of the Quadruple Alliance of Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia signed in Paris on 20 November 1815. This 
Article proposed that representatives of the Four Powers would 
meet at fixed periods to discuss measures that would be ‘most salu- 
tary for the repose and prosperity of the nations and for maintain- 
ing the peace of Europe’. Congresses were held at Aix-la-Chapelle 
1818, Troppau 1820, Laibach 1821, and Verona 1822 fq.v.). The 
British dissociated themselves more and more from their allies’ 
desire to interfere in the internal affairs of states threatened by revo- 
lution; at Verona, the British withdrew from the system entirely. A 
further Congress, attended only by the three Eastern autocrades, 
was held at St Petersburg in 1825, but revealed major differences 
between Russia and Austria, and the system was abandoned. It 
should be noted that the Congress of Vienna had been concluded 
before the institution of the system of congresses, from which, in- 
deed, it differed both in composition and function. 

Conscription. A compulsory enh'stment for military service first used 
in modem times by the French Committee of Public Safety with the 
levde en masse of August 1793, devised by Carnot (q.v.). Although 
the decree provided for mobilization of all Frenchmen, it was 
applied only to those between eighteen and twentj'-fivc. An ex- 
tended system introduced by Jourdan in 1798 provided recruits for 
the Napoleonic armies. A method of giving brief military training 
to civilians in time of peace was established in Prussia by Schara- 
hiorst and Gneisenau in 1808. The Prussian system was modified by 
further reforms between 1813 and 1815. The citizen army (Land- 
wehr) organized to resist Napoleon in 1813 was integrated with the 
regular forces. Prussian conscripts were obliged to join the regular 
army atWenty, enter the reserve at twenty-three, and remain in the 
Landwehr from the ages of twenty-five to forty. Most European 
nations followed the Prussian method in the course of tae centur, , 
although the Prussians called on only a small proportion of their 
population, for reasons of economy. In the early 1 860^ Geneml s on 
Roon reformed the Prussian Army and e.xtended the obheation for 
service with the colours while, at the same time, increasing t_i 
number of conscripts. The Prussian system was e.xtended to t-- 
whole of the German Empire in 1871. Conscription in date^ 

from 1868; in Italy from 1873; and in Russia from lS/4. France ta. 
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abandoned conscription in I8l5 but formally re-introduced it, in 
principle, three years later. Nevertheless, an equitable system of 
military service was adopted in France only under the Third Re- 
public; until 1870 the French Legislature determined annually the 
size of the Army and an appropriate number of men were called up 
by ballot, richer conscripts being able to ‘buy’ substitutes. Conscrip- 
tion was introduced in Britain in January 1916, abolished in Decem- 
ber 1920, and re-introduced in June 1939. The British Government 
announced the ending of conscription in the summer of 1957. The 
ex-enemy states were forbidden to have conscript forces by the 
peace treaties of 1919-20, but conscription was restored by Hitler in 
Germany in March 1935 and by Schuschnigg in Austria in April 
1936. A form of conscription (‘Selective Service’) was introduced in 
the U.S.A. in May 1917, abandoned after the Armistice, re-intro- 
duced in September 1940, and extended in scope in June 1951 (during 
the Korean War). 

Conservative Party. The word ‘Conservative’ as opposed to the 
traditional term ‘Tory’, was first used in Britain by Canning in 1824, 
but the Party really dates from the Tamworth Manifesto of 1834 in 
which Peel grafted ideas of moderate reform on the older concept of 
respect for established institutions. Peel’s party split after the repeal 
of the Com Laws in 1846, and the Conservatives were in oflBce only 
for three short periods until the 1870s. Disraeli established the fun- 
damental principles of the Party as 'the maintenance of our insti- 
tutions, the protection of our Empire, and the improvement of the 
condition of the people’. After the 1886 split in the Liberal Party 
over Irish Home Rule, Gladstone’s opponents merged with the Con- 
servatives, and the Party was generally known as ‘Conservative and 
Unionist’ until the settlement of Ireland in 1922. The Party was in 
ofBce from 1886 to 1892 and from 1895 to 190S, concentrating on 
imperial and foreign affairs. Disputes over Tariff Reform (q.v.) - and 
lack of a social policy — led to the Party’s eclipse, until it returned to 
power under Bonar Law in 1922. Subsequent leaders have included 
Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain, Churchill, Eden, and Macmillan, 
The Party has always been more reformist than its right-wing coun- 
terparts on the Continent 

Constantinople Agreements. March-April 1915. Secret undertakings 
given by the British and French to the Russians that after the war 
Constantinople and the hinterland of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phoras would be incorporated in the Russian Empire, provided that 
Britain and France ‘achieved their aims in the Near East and else- 
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where’. The agreements represented a major change in the traditional 
policy of both western countries towards the Eastern Question (q.v.); 
they reflect the growing fear that the Russians would make a separ- 
ate peace unless offered some valuable prize. The undertaking subse- 
quently proved a considerable embarrassment; for, after the 
Revolution, the Bobheviks repudiated all agreements signed by the 
Tsarist Government but, in the spring of 1918, published the terms 
of the secret treaties, thereby causing an outcry among liberals in the 
West and the U.S.A. and stiffening resistance in Turkey. 

Consulate. The system of government established by Napoleon after 
bis coup d’etat of Brumaire (q.v.), November 1799, lasting until the 
establishment of the Empire in May 1804. The constitutional form of 
the Consulate was originally devised by Siey&s (q.v.) who wished to 
have three Consuls of equal status and power so as to prevent Napo- 
leon as First Consul from becoming a dictator. Napoleon, however, 
modified Siey&s’ scheme, making the Second and Third Consub mere 
subordinates. In the, spring of 1802 Napoleon further modified the 
constitutional framework of the Consulate; after a popular plebis- 
cite, he secured the Consulate for life, with the right of nominating 
a successor. It was under the Consulate that Napoleon defeated the 
Second Coalition (Britain, Russia, Austria, Turkey, Naples, and 
Portugal), pacified La Vendee, introduced the Code NapolSon (q.v.) 
and the Concordat (q.v.), and negotiated the Peace of Amiens (q.v.). 

Continental System. A blockade of Britain inaugurated by Napoleon 
in the Berlin Decree of 21 November 1806, and seeking to enforce 
the closing of continental ports to British commerce. The system was 
extended to Russian ports after Tilsit (1807) and to Spain and Portu- 
gal in 1808. The Milan Decree of December 1807 threatened to treat 
any neutral vessel trading with Britain as British. The Continental 
System was effective during 1808 but, by the following year, Spain 
and Portugal were evading Napoleon’s restrictions and Russia was 
seeking a way of escape. In March 1809 Napoleon was forced to 
issue licences for trade with Britain. The Continental System was un- 
popular not only with the ppoples of Europe but with the French 
middle class, hitherto Napoleon’s main pillar of strength. 

Coolidge, (John) Calvin (1872-1933). President of the U.S.A. The son 
of a storekeeper in Vermont He became a lawyer and a prominent 
supporter of the Republican Party in New England. He attracted 
nation-wide attention in 1919 when, as Governor of Massachusetts 
he crushed a police strike in Boston. The Republicans nominated 
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him as Vice-President in the 1920' Election and he served under 
Harding, whose death in 1923 led automatically to Coolidge’s suc- 
cession as President. He was elected for a further term in 1924 but 
did not stand in 1928. The Coolidge Administration was marked in 
home affairs by the rapid growth of commercial monopolies. 
Coolidge aptly summed up his whole attitude when he declared; 
‘The business of America is business’. ' Although the Republican 
Party claimed that ‘Coolidge prosperity’ was ‘permanent’, much of 
the company speculation lacked adequate coverage and, within a 
year of Coolidge’s retirement, American business was shattered by 
the Wall Street Crash (q.v.). 


Cooperative Movement. Began with the establishment of the ‘Roch- 
dale Equitable Pioneers’ in 1844, in an attempt to realize within a 
capitalist society the cooperative principles earlier practised by Owen 
(q.v.). A retail store was set up and plans made for a more equitable 
system of ‘production, distribution, education, and government’. The 
movement spread rapidly, mainly because of the popularity of the 
method by which members received dividends representing a share 
in the profits, after deduction of a sum for educational and social 
purposes. There were 15,000 members by 1851 and 437,000 by 1875. 
The Cooperative Wholesale Society was established in Manchester in 
1864 in a further attempt to challenge the competitive capitalist 
system. In practice, the C.W.S. assumed the role of a national co- 
operative manufacturer. In pursuance of the original ideals of the 
movement. Cooperative Congresses were held annually from 1869, 
and in 1918 the first Cooperative candidates contested parliamentary 
elections, in alliance with the Labour Party. 


Copenhagen, Battles of (1801 and 1807). There were two naval actions 
at Copenhagen during the Napoleonic Wars. (1) 2 April 1801 : a 
British fleet under Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson commanding the 
smaller vessels that bore the brunt of the engagement, destroyed the 
greater part of the Danish fleet which was preparing to enforce the 
decrees of ‘Armed Neutrality’ (q.v.) excluding British vessels from 
the Baltic. (2) 2-7 September 1807; a combined naval and military 
expedition bombarded Copenhagen, since British intelligence re- 
ported that Napoleon was about to occupy Denmark and comman- 
deer its fleet This instance of ‘English tyranny on the seas’ won some 
support for Napoleon’s Continental System (q.v.), since the Euro- 
pean states resented intimidation of a neutral, but it effectively pre- 
vented a fleet of nearly fifty vessels from supplementing the French. 
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Corfu Incident. On 27 August 1923 an Italian General, Tellini, and 
four members of his stafi were shot while engaged in determining 
the Greek-Albanian frontier. Mussolini regarded this as a national 
insult and decided to demonstrate the Fascist belief in power politics. 
He sent a strong ultimatum to Greece and followed this lip on 31 
August by bombarding and occupying the Greek island of Corfu. 
The Greeks appealed to the League of Nations. Under pressme from 
the British (and, to a lesser extent, the French), Mussolini evacuated 
Corfu on 27 September. The Council of Ambassadors, at the request 
of the League, ordered the Greeks to accept most of the Italian 
demands, including payment of a considerable indemnity. 

Corfu, Pact of. An agreement signed on the Greek island of Corfu, 
(home of the Serbian Government while their country was occupied) 
on 20 July 1917, between Pasic (q.v.), Serbian Prime Minister, and 
Ante Trumbid, president of the Yugoslav Committee, an organira- 
tion established in 1915 in London by exiles from the South Slav 
regions of Austria-Hungary and working for the union of all the 
South Slav peoples in one state. The Pact declared that Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, and Montenegrins should form one kingdom under the 
Serbian ^aradjordjevic) dynasty with a democratic constitution and 
local autonomy. The Pact thus formed a basic charter of unity for 
Yugoslavia (q.v.). When, in the 1920s, the Serbs began to dominate 
Yugoslavia to the exclusion from government of the other races, 
there were complaints that Pasic had tricked Trumbid to win support 
at a time of weakness for the Serbian cause. 

Com Laws. A Com Law was first introduced in Britain in 1804, 
when the landowners, who dominated Parliament, sought to ensure 
their prosperity by imposing a protective duty on imported com. 
Because of the war and the Continental System, this first Com Law 
did not arouse much opposition, but in 1814 a Government Com- 
mittee recommended that foreign com should be imported free of 
duty only when the price of wheat had climbed to 80s. a quarter. 
This proposal formed the basis of the Com Law of 1815. In 1828, 
Huskisson (q.v.) sought to relieve the distress caused by the high 
price of bread by introducing a sliding scale of duties according to 
price. A major trade depression in 1839, followed in a few years by 
bad harvests and a potato famine in Ireland, worsened conditions 
and gave force to the agitation of the Anti-Com Law League (q.v.). 
Peel, who had revised Huskisson’s scale in 1842, finally repealed the 
Com Laws in June 1846, despite the opposition wi thin his party of a 
formidable group of protectionists, headed by Lord George Bentinck 
and Disraeli 
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Cracow. The capital of medieval Poiand; possesses a university 
which dates from the fourteenth century. By the third partition of 
Poland ( 1795 ) Cracow became part of Austria but, in 1809, it was 
ceded by Austria to Napoleon’s puppet state, the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. At the Congress of Vienna it was claimed by both the 
Russians and the Austrians; on H February 1815 it was agreed that 
Cracow and its environs (an area of just over 600 square miles) 
should be established as an independent republic. Cracow’s tra- 
ditional role as an intellectual and spiritual centre for Poland was, 
however, so great that the republic became the home of nationa] and 
liberal thinkers seeking to escape from the academic stagnation of 
the Austria of Mettemich. Fearing the influence of the Cracow 
liberals, Mettemich ordered the annexation of the republic in 1846. 
Cracow remained in Austrian Galicia until the establishment of the 
Polish Republic in 1918. 

Crimean War. The immediate cause of the Crimean War was the 
refusal of the Turks to accept a Russian demand to protect Christians 
within the Turkish Empire. The ultimate origins lie in British sus- 
picion of Russia, partly because of her intervention to suppress the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848-9 and partly because of the Tsar’s 
proposals for the eventual partition of Turkish territory. At the same 
time, Franco-Russian relations were exacerbated by a dispute con- 
cerning the privileges of Catholic and Orthodox monks at the Holy 
Places in Palestine. (This dispute had, in fact, been settled before 
the war began.) The Turks declared war on 23 September 1853, and 
there was a brief campaign in the Danubian Principalities (q.v.) 
before Austria secured Russian evacuation of the region. The Turk- 
ish fleet Was destroyed at Sinope on 30 November and the British 
and French sent warships into the Black Sea to prevent Russian 
landings. War between Russia and the British and French followed 
in March 1854. In September, the Allies landed in the Crimea and 
besieged Sebastopol (q.v.) for a year, the two most famous battles 
(Balaklava, q.v., and Inkerman, q.v.) being fought within the first 
two months of the siege. The war revealed appalling administrative 
chaos on both sides, relieved for the British only by the nursing 
activities of Florence Nightingale (q.v.). In January 1855 Cavour 
(q.v.) sent 10,000 Piedmontese troops to assist the Allies in order to 
enhance his country’s international prestige. The Russians accepted 
a preliminary peace on 1 February 1856, under threat of an Austrian 
declaration of war. Final peace was established at the Congress of 
Paris (q.v.) a few weeks later. 

Crispi, Francesco (1819-1901). Italian statesman. Bom in Sicily. He 
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became a revolutionary in 1848 and was expelled from Neapolitan 
territory, later being thrown out of Piedmont as a Mazzinian. In 
1860 he was a prominent member of ‘the Thousand’ under Garibaldi 
He became a member of the extreme left in the Italian Parliament 
but three years later was ‘converted’ to monarchism, as he regarded 
the crown as the best unifying force in the new Italy. He opposed 
Garibaldi’s attempts to liberate Rome at the end of the 1860s and 
achieved fame in the 1870s by his exposure of corruption among 
some of his colleagues. An unproven accusation of bigamy kept him 
out of politics for some years, but his fervent patriotic eloquence 
enabled him to regain influence and he was Italian Prime Minister 
,from 1887 to 1891 and from 1893 to 1896. He strengthened the Italo- 
German alhance and secured Italy her first overseas possessions, 
notably Eritrea, but his attempt to annex Abyssinia ended in the 
disastrous defeat of Adowa (March 1896), and this failure, coupled 
with' accusations of embezzlement from the Opposition, forced him 
out of politics. He remains, however, the most energetic Italian poli- 
tician between the founding of the Kingdom and the rise of Fascism. 

Croatia. Region of Yugoslavia, capital Zagreb (formerly called 
Agram). Although there was an independent Croatia in the tenth 
century, from 1102 to 1918 Croatia was joined to Hungary. During 
the revolutions of 1848, Josip Jelacic, the Governor (Ban) of Croatia, 
led a movement against the Hungarian rebels and in favour of 
Croatian autonomy under Habsburg protection. Croatia did indeed 
gain a limited form of autonomy in 1868, but many Croats were dis- 
satisfied with their political status within Austria-Hungary and, led 
by Bishop Strossmayer (q.v.), began to work for a South Slav State, 
a ‘Yugoslavia’. In 1917 Croatian exiles signed with the Serbian Gov- 
ernment the Pact of Corfu (q.v.) providing for the establishment of 
a Yugoslav State after the war. Friction arose in the new Yugoslavia 
between the Croats (Roman Catholics) and the Serbs (Orthodox), 
the Croats complaining that they were virtually excluded from gov- 
ernment until 1939. Croatian fascist fanatics (Ustase), led by Ante 
Pavelic (1889-1959), resorted to terrorism and, with Yugoslavia’s 
defeat in 1941, proclaimed an independent Croatia with an Italian 
Duke as titular King (although he never dared visit his territories). 
The Pavelic rdgime perpetrated appalling atrocities against Serbs, 
Jews, and Communists and thereby provoked bitter reprisals. Croatia 
became a ‘People’s Republic’ within communist Yugoslavia in 1946. 

Cromer, Earl of (1841-1917). British imperial statesman. Bom Eve- 
lyn Baring and raised to the peerage in 1892, taking his title from 
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his birthplace. He was originally an artillery officer but served on 
the Viceroy's council in India as a financial adviser. He was knighted 
in 1883 and, in the same year, appointed British Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, a post he was to hold for 24 years. During this 
period Cromer was virtually ruler of Egypt. He found the country 
near bankruptcy but, by developing methods of cultivation and irri- 
gation, he improved the position of the Egyptian peasantry and at 
the same time gave Egypt honest government. Cromer’s military re- 
forms made possible Kitchener’s reconquest of the Sudan in 1896-9. 
Although faced by French intrigues and incursions until 1898, 
Cromer was always anxious for Anglo-French cooperation; he 
played a considerable part in overcoming objections in London to 
the Entente Cordiale of 1904. Cromer retired in 1907. 

Cuba. An island in the Caribbean Sea, organized as an independent 
state since 1901. The Spanish occupied Cuba in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Cubans remained loyal in the upheavals of the early nine- 
teenth century but waged a civil war for liberal reforms from 1868 
to 1878, eventually securing the abolition of slavery in 1886. Spanish 
misgovemment in Cuba was one of the causes of the Spanish- 
American War (q.v.) of 1898. Although Cuba then became inde- 
pendent, the Constitution of 1901 confirmed the right of the U.S.A. 
to intervene militarily in Cuba if the political situation deterior- 
ated. This right, known as the 'Platt Amendment’, lasted until 
1934, when it was abrogated in return for a trade agreement; U.S. 
troops or marines intervened in Cuba in 1906, 1913, 1917, and 1933. 
From 1933 to 1944 and from 1952 to 1958 Cuban politics were 
dominated by Fulgencio Batista, whose policy was originally in- 
spired by fascist principles. Batista was overthrown in 1958 by a 
radical movement led by Fidel Castro which showed many of the 
characteristics of communism. American resentment at Soviet mili- 
tary backing for Cuba led to a major international crisis in October 
1962. 

Curragh Incident. In March 1914 Ulster opposition to the Irish 
Home Rule Bill became so acute that the Asquith Government be- 
lieved it would be necessary to use troops to keep order in Northern 
Ireland. The officers stationed in the military camp at the Curragh, 
near Dublin, were informed that if they were unwilling to undertake 
operations against the Ulstermen, they would be allowed to resign 
their commissions and be dismissed from the Army. Fifty-seven 
officers of the Third Cavalry Brigade, commanded by General 
Hubert Gough, informed the Commander-in-Chief that they would 
'prefer to accept dismissal if ordered north’. Some infantry officers 
followed Gough’s example. There was much sympathy for the Cur- 
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ragh officers among the senior military authorities, and they ob- 
tained from the chief-of-staff a written assurance that they would 
not be required to force Home Rule in Ulster. The Curragh Incident 
was not a mutiny, but a rare instance of the British officer-class 
putting pressure on the civil government; for although Asquith in- 
sisted on his War Minister’s resignation, there is little doubt that the 
dissident officers gained a political victory. 

Curzon, George Nathaniel (1859-1925, created Baron 1898, Earl 
1911, Marquis of Kedleston 1921). Educated at Eton and Balliol, Con- 
servative M.P. for Southport 1886-98, travelled widely, and wrote a 
scholarly study of Persia. He was Under-Secretary for India 1891-2 
and for Foreign Affairs 1895-8, achieving such success that he was 
appointed Viceroy of India while still under forty. He brought with 
him from the Foreign Office a strong distrust of Russia; this made 
him pay especial care to the North-West Frontier Province, but he 
also undertook administrative reforms, most of which made for 
smoother government, although the partition of Bengal caused ill- 
feeUng among the Hindus. He resigned in 1905 after differences 
with Kitchener over control of the Indian Army. He was a member 
of Lloyd George’s War Cabinet from December 1916 and was 
Foreign Secretary from 1919 until January 1924. He was largely 
responsible for the settlement at Lausanne (q.v.) and for frustrating 
French encouragement of separatism in the' Rhineland. In 1923 he 
suffered bitter disappointment at being passed over as Prime Minis- 
ter because he was a member of the House of Lords (in which the 
Labour Opposition was not then represented). He was the last of the 
aristocratic administrators whose actions were governed by a sense 
of imperial responsibility. 

Curzon Line. A proposal to settle the disputed frontier between 
Poland and Russia, put to the Poles by Lloyd George on 10 July 
1920. Subsequent correspondence about the proposed frontier was 
undertaken by Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, who thus gave 
his name to the line of demarcation. The line stretched from 
Grodno, through Brest-Litovsk and Przemysl, to the Carpathians; it 
would have excluded from Poland lands predominantly inhabited by 
White Russians, Ukrainians, and Lithuanians. The Poles rejected 
the proposal and subsequently secured territory twice as large as that 
suggested by Lloyd George. After the Nazi-Soviet Pact (q.v.) of 
1939, the Curzon Line (with minor variations) became the boundary 
between the German and Russian spheres of occupation. In 1945 it 
was accepted by the Polish Government as the frontier with the 
U.S.S.R. 
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Gislozza, Battles of. Qjstozza in Lombardy was the scene of two 
Austrian 'victories against Italian troops during the Risorgimento 
(qv) On 25 July 1848 Marshal Radeteky (q.v.) routed the Pied- 
montese under Charles Albert; on 24 June 1866 Archduke Albrecht 
defeated an Italian Army supporting Bismarck in his war with 
Austria. 


Cyprus. Island in the Eastern Mediterranean. Strategically situated 
40 miles from Turkey and 240 from the Suez Canal. In 1571 the 
Turks captured it from the Venetians, and it remained under Turkish 
sovereignty until 1914. By the Cyprus Convention of 1878, confirmed 
by the Congress of Berlin, the British acquired the right to station 
troops in the island in return for guaranteeing Asiatic Turkey from 
Russian attack. The British hoped to use Cyprus as a base to cover 
the approaches to Egypt and to the Dardanelles, but the value of 
the base was lessened by the occupation of the superior harbour of 
Alexandria in 1882. The British annexed the island when the Turks 
declared war in 1914; in the following year, an ofier to cede the 
island to Greece in return for a Greek entry into the war was 
rejected. Cyprus became a Crown Colony in 1925. In 193 1 there were 
serious riots caused by the desire of the Greek-speaking community 
(four-fifths of the population) for Enosis, union with Greece. De- 
mands for Enosis began to be pressed with even more vigour in 
1954; after numerous acts of terrorism, a compromise solution pro- 
viding for an independent Republic of Cyprus was worked out in 
talks in Zurich and London, 1959, and implemented in August 1960. 


Czechoslovakia. A republic created in 1918 from the former western 
Slavonic provinces of Austria-Hungary. The Allies recognized the 
Czechoslovak National Council (founded in Paris by Masaryk, q.v., 
and Benes, q.v.) as the provisional government in the autumn of 
1918. A constitution, based on the French model, was enacted in 
February 1920. The new Republic included the most valuable in- 
areas of Austria-Hungary. Racially, it comprised seven 
milhon Czechs, two million Slovaks, three-and-a-quarter milUon 
Gemans in the Sudetenland (q.v.), seven hundred thousand Hun- 
ganans, and four hundred and fifty thousand Ruthenes. Although 
Czechoslovakia enjoyed a high standard of living, internal politics 
were marred by latent racial conflicts, ill-feeling being engendered 
by the predommance of the industrious Czechs over the other peo- 
p es. External pohey was marked by a consciousness of the German 
danger; Czechoslovakia was the centre of the ‘Little Entente’ (q.v.) 
but failed to improve relations with Poland because of the dispute 
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over Teschen (q.v.). Sudeten German agitation increased between 
1935 and 1938. War was prevented only by the Munich Settlement 
(q.v.), which ceded some 10,000 square miles of the Czech frontier 
regions to Germany and another 6,000 miles to Poland and Hungary. 
After Munich, Slovakia became completely autonomous, gaming a 
tenuous ‘independence’ when the Germans annexed the Czech 
provinces of Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939. Ruthenia, which 
had also become autonomous in October 1938, was annexed by 
Hungary at the same time. In 1945 a Czechoslovak ‘National Front’ 
Government returned to Prague, but was under considerable Russian 
pressure. The pre-1938 frontiers were restored, but Czechoslovakia 
was forced to cede Ruthenia to the U.S.S.R. in June 1945. Commun- 
ist electoral successes in 1946 were followed in February 1948 by the 
overthrow of the democratic government Czechoslovakia thereafter 
became a Russian satellite state. 

Daimler, Gottfried (1834-1900). German scientist In 1886 invented a 
practical internal-combustion engine using petrol. In the following 
year, Daimler fitted this engine in the first successful motor car. (The 
principle of the internal combustion engine had been applied ten 
years earlier by Nikolaus Otto to his ‘Silent Gas Engine’.) 

Dalhousie, Lord (James Broun Ramsay, 1812-60, succeeded his 
father as tenth Earl in 1838, created Marquis 1849). President of 
the Board of Trade in 1845, being particularly concerned with the 
development of railways. He was appointed Governor-General of 
India in 1847, arriving early in the following year and being immedi- 
ately faced by a rebellion in the Punjab, where the Sikhs offered 
serious resistance for twelve months. Dalhousie ordered annexation 
of the Punjab and left it to be brilliantly administered by the 
brothers Henry and John Lawrence (q.v.). Subsequently Dalhousie 
also annexed several more states (notably Pegu and Oudh) and the 
Irrawaddy Delta in Burma. He undertook extensive reforms, con- 
structing the first railway and telegraph systems, but avoiding heavy 
taxation by proverbially Scottish economies. His health was bad, 
and he took little part in public life after retiring from the Governor- 
Generalship in 1856. His reforming energy alienated Indian tradi- 
tionalists and Brahmin priests and contributed to the Indian Mutiny, 
which broke out a year after his retirement 

Danton, Georges (1759-94). Bom at Arcis-sur-Aube, became a 
lawyer. He emerged as administrator of Paris in 1791, becoming 
Minister of Justice in 1792 and being blamed by early nineteenth- 
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century historians for the September Massacres (see French Revolu- 
tion). Later historians praised his inspiring defiance of the invaders 
as a member of the Committee of Public Safety. By 1794 he had 
become leader of the right wing of the Jacobins, a servant of France 
rather than of the Revolution. A generous rufBanly patriot, funda- 
mentally la 2 y and pleasure-seeking, he was the antithesis of Robes- 
pierre, who used revelations of Danton’s financial indiscretions to 
have him arraigned before the revolutionary tribunal and executed, 
with his supporters, on 6 April 1794. 

Danubian Principalities. Moldavia and Wallachia, commanding the 
mouths of the Danube. Under Turkish vassalage from the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and remained technically part of the Turkish 
Empire until the proclamation of Rumanian independence in 1877. 
By the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji of 1774, the Turks admitted the 
right of Russia to intervene on behalf of the Christian people of the 
Principalities. Russia occupied the Principalities from 1829 to 1834, 
securing their complete autonomy, and returned in 1848 to suppress 
a nationalist revolt in Wallachia, withdrawing in 1851. In July 1853 
the Russians reoccupied the Principalities as a method of putting 
pressure on Turkey during the disputes leading to the Crimean War, 
From April 1854 to March 1857 the Principalities were occupied by 
Austria (with the consent of the Russians and Turks), in order- to 
eep the peace on the lower Danube. The Great Powers guaranteed 
the Pnncipalities by the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and, two years later, 
sanctioned the establishment of separate, but identical, administra- 
fions m Moldavia and WaUachia. The two legislatures united in 
1862, adopting the name ‘Rumania’ (q.v.). 


Danzig (Polish, Gdansk). Port at the mouth of the Vistula. Although 
populated by Germans, Danzig served as Poland’s one seaport from 
the fifteenth century until 1793, when it was annexed to Prussia, re- 
mammg German until 1919. The Treaty of VersaiUes. in order to 
give Poland an outlet to the sea, constituted Danzig a Free City of 
some 400,000 inhabitants with an elected senate but administered by 
a League of Nations Commissioner. Despite the predominantly Ger- 
manic population, Poland was given charge of foreign policy, com- 
merce, and customs, although the Poles constructed a new rival port 
at Gdynia m the ‘Polish Corridor’. From 1933 to 1939. the Danzig 
Senate was Nazi-controlled. Polish-German relations over Danzig 
detenorated in March 1939. On 1 September the local Nazi leader, 
Forster, proclaimed the union of Danzig and Germany, thereby 
unleashing the Second World War. In March 1945, the Russians 
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captured Danzig and, in May, handed it over to the Poles who ex- 
pelled the German population, thoroughly Polonizing the city. 

Dardanelles. The channel between the Aegean Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora, and thus the first part of the strategic waterway linking the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Free passage of the Dardanelles 
has historically formed part of the Straits Question (q.v.). British 
ships forced their way up the Dardanelles in 1807, and sailed through 
to assist Turkey in September 1853 and to threaten Russia in 
February 1878. On 18 March 1915 an Anglo-French fleet failed to 
penetrate the main Turkish defences and put the Turks on their 
guard in anticipation of the Gallipoli Expedition (q.v.). 

Darlan, Jean Louis Xavier Frangois (1881-1942). French Admiral 
and politician. From 1933 to 1940, Darlan, as executive head of the 
French Navy, raised its standards to an unprecedented height in 
modem times. Darlan, however, was himself ambitious and an 
anglophobe. When, after the French Armistice of 1940, the British 
fired on French warships at Mers-el-Kebir to ensure that they would 
not be used by the Germans, Darlan believed his old mistrust of 
Britain fully justified. He served Vichy France (q.v.) as Minister of 
Marine and acted as its chief minister from February 1941 to April 
1942. He sought mili tary collaboration with the Germans, even visit- 
ing Hitler at Berchtesgaden (11 May 1941); the Germans did not 
entirely trust him. By chance, Darlan 'was in Algiers when British 
and American troops landed there at the start of the North African 
campaign (8 November 1942). After initial opposition, Darlan agreed 
to cooperate with the Americans in return for recognition of his 
authority, but on 24 December he was assassinated in Algiers by a 
young fanatic who was apparently linked with the royalists. 

panvin, Charles (1809-82). Bora and educated at Shrewsbury, pass- 
ing on to Christ’s College, Cambridge. Darwin sailed on the natural- 
ist expedition to the Galapagos Islands, Tahiti, and New Zealand in 
the Beagle (1831-6). On returning, he settled in Kent and spent 
twenty years testing and developing his hypothesis that species evolve 
through the natural selection of those best suited to survive environ- 
mental conditions. His theories were published in The Origin of 
Species (1859) and created a major sensation. His views powerfully 
reinforced naturalistic trends in mid-Victorian thought; their influ- 
ent went fw beyond the purely biological sciences. The philosophi- 
^1 and historical views of the late nineteenth century were 
ominated by a scientific materialism which owed much to Darwin. 
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Davis JcRcrson (1808-89). President of the Confederate States (q.v.). 
Bom in Kentucky and educated at West Point After serving in the 
Army he became a Mississippi planter. He was a Senator 1847-51 
and 1857-61; he served as Secretary of War in the Pierce Adminis- 
tration of I8S3-7, being particularly concerned with strengthening 
coastal defences. When Mississippi seceded in January 1861, he was 
appointed provisional President of the Confederacy, subsequently 
being elected for a six-year term of oflSce and formally inaugurated 
at Richmond in February 1862. The Confederate Generals found him 
a difficult political leader, as he had a high (and unwarranted) 
opinion of his own military knowledge. He was captured in Georgia 
in May 1865, and imprisoned for two years. Plans to try him for 
treason were dropped, and he lived over twenty years in quiet retreat 
in Mississippi. 

Dawes Plan. The name generally given to a report on the German 
economic problem issued in April 1924 by a committee presided over 
by an American, Charles G. Dawes. The plan provided for a scale of 
annual payments of reparations (q.v.), reorganization of the German 
Reichsbank, and recommended a large foreign loan for Germany. It 
considerably assisted Germany in meeting her treaty obligations in 
the period 1924-9. 

Dedk, Ferenc (1803-76). Member of a distinguished Hungarian 
family. Studied law, entered politics in the early 1830s. De6k was a 
calm, undramatic orator of high intellect. He opposed the romantic 
extremism of Kossuth (q.v.), and did not fight in the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848-9. He was, in consequence, able to clear himself 
when put on trial after the suppression of the revolution and, 
throughout the 1850s, engaged in a quiet and rational campaign of 
national political education. By June 1861 it was clear that De5k had 
assumed the mantle of Kossuth as leader of the Hungarian people. 
He was summoned to Vienna to assist a corrunittee preparing con- 
stitutional changes in the Empire. Wisely, Dedk refrained from 
taking advantage of the Austrian defeat of 1866 to ask for more 
concessions, and he was thus able to secure the Ausgleich of 1867 
(q.v.) by which Hungary received a form of ‘Home Rule’. Debk 
himself always refused poUticaToffice and left the further champion- 
ing of Hungarian rights to his chief colleague, Andrissy (q.v.). 

Decembrist Conspiracy. An attempt by Army officers in St Peters- 
burg, with support from nobles in southern Russia, to overthrow the 
Tsar’s Government in December 1825. The movement was badly led 
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and divided in objectives. Some conspirators sought to set up a re- 
public, others hoped to saddle the new Tsar, Nicholas I (q.v.), with a 
perpetual oligarchy. Some worked for emancipatioa of the serfs, 
others were anxious to preserve the social order, fearing a general 
serf uprising. The conspiracy was betrayed by police spies; four of 
the leaders were executed and 120 exiled to Siberia. The conspiracy 
had the effect of confirming Nicholas I’s distrust of any ideas con- 
nected with liberalism. 

Delcassfe, Th^ophile (1852-1923). French statesman, became a 
Deputy in the French Parliament in 1889, and was soon identified 
with a group favouring expansion in Africa. From 1893 to 1895 he 
was Minister of Colonies and authorized Marchand’s expedition to 
Fashoda (q.v.). He became Foreign Minister in 1898 at a time of 
severe Anglo-French tension but, realizing that France could not 
be simultaneously on bad terms with Germany in Europe and 
Britain in Africa, he worked for the Anglo-French Entente (q.v.) of 
1904. He was forced to resign during the Moroccan Crisis of 1905 by 
a conspiracy of his colleagues under German pressure. As Naval 
Minister from 1911 to 1913 he continued to strengthen Anglo-French 
relations, arranging Mediterranean fleet dispositions with the British 
Admiralty. After seventeen months as Ambassador in St Petersburg, 
he returned as Foreign Minister in August 1914, remaining in office 
until October 1915 and assisting in the negotiating of the Treaty of 
London which brought Italy into the war. 

Delhi Durbar of. 1911. ‘Durbari is a Hindustani term for the court, 
or lev6e, of a ruler. In 1911 King George V and Queen Mary ^ 
Emperor and Empress of India held a Durbar in great pomp in 
Delhi. After receiving demonstrations of loyalty from Indian princes, 
. they announced the transfer of the Indian capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the ancient seat of the Mogul emperors. The Delhi Durbar 
was the only state occasion of its kind held by a British Emperor of 
India in person. 

Democratic Party. One of the two main political parties in the U.S.A, 
The Democrats were really founded by Andrew Jackson (q.v.) in the 
1820s, although the term had been used earlier as an alternative name 
for the Republican Democrats of Jegerson and his successors. (See 
Republican Party.) Jackson - pnd, even more, his chief political 
adviser and eventual successor, Martin van Buren - welded together 
the wild democratic 'grass-roots’ habits of the frontier and the mass 
political instincts of the urban communities in a national chain of 
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conventions, which set the pattern for later party development The 
Democratic Party split in 1854, when Northern Democrats failed to 
follow Stephen A. Douglas (q.v.) on the slavery issue. By 1856 the 
Democrats bad come under the control of Southern interests, and 
this contributed to the Party’s eclipse after the Civil War. They began 
to recapture Northern support in the 1880s and were in ofBce, 
under Cleveland (q.v.), from 1885 to 1889 and from 1893 to 1897. 
Opposition to monopolistic trusts contributed to the success in the 
1912 election of Woodrow Wilson (q.v.), who headed the Democratic 
Administrations of 1913 to 1921. After the economic depression of 
1929 the Democrats emerged ais the champions of governmental 
action to end unemployment and stimulate industry. These proposals 
were embodied in the New Deal (q.v.) of Franijin D. Roosevelt 
(q.v.). The Democrats were continuously in oflSce from 1933 to 1953 
and won the election of 1960. Under Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman 
they showed a sense of world responsibility, in contrast to the isola- 
tionist trend of their Republican rivals. 

Denmark. Fonned part of a united Scandinavian kingdom imtil the 
fifteenth century and remained linked with Norway until 1815 when, 
as a result of her alliance with Napoleonic France, Denmark also lost 
her Germanic possessions in Pomerania. The Danes secured repre- 
sentative government in the 1830s and the country became a con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1849. External policy was dominated by the 
problem of Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.) over which Denmark was at 
war with the German states in 1848-9 and 1864, being eventually 
forced to cede the two Duchies and Lauenburg to Prussia. Denmark 
kept out of the First World War but recovered northern Schleswig at 
the peace settlement, Iceland being united with Denmark at the same 
time (remaining so until 1944). The Germans entered Denmark on 
9 April 1940, the Danes offering little resistance, and remained in 
occupation until 1945. 

Depression. A decline in trade and general prosperity. There were 
two main periods of economic depression in the years covered here : 
(1) 1873-96, characterized by (a) a world fall of prices, caused partly 
by a demand for gold as a monetary unit at a time when no new 
supply was available; (b) European agricultural distress, resulting 
from bad harvests following wet summers, local diseases, and the 
general effect of the influx of grain from the American Middle West 
and Canada and of meat from Australasia and South America; (c) 
collapse of banking houses through over-speculation, notably in 
Vienna (1873) and Paris (1882). The Depression was felt especially 
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strongly in Britain, -whose industrial lead was challenged by the 
increased producti-vity of Germany and the U.S.A. The financial 
depression lifted with the opening up of new gold deposits in Africa, 
Australia, and Alaska; the industrial depression was relieved by the 
discovery of new markets during the era of Imperialism (q.v.). 
(2) 1929-34, the ‘World Slump’ - (a) in agriculture, caused by over- 
production in certain regions and maldistribution, aggravated by (6); 
(6) in finance, caused by (i) in the U.S.A-, a fever of speculation, lead- 
ing first to -withdrawal of funds from Europe and later to the panic 
known as the ‘Wall Street Crash’ (q.v.) of October 1929, (ii) in 
Europe, the collapse of the Austrian Credit Anstalt, a bank with 
interests throughout the Danubian lands, precipitated by French 
withdrawal of short-term credits; (c) in industry, a fall in exports 
and internal consumption, resulting from shortage of capital, leading 
to reduced industrial production, less need of transport (hitting the 
shipbuilding industry) and so producing mass unemployment The 
general effect of the Depression was to lead to (i) increased economic 
planning (see New Deal), (ii) intensified economic nationalism 
(tariffs), (iii) the encouragement of political nationalist movements 
as an alternative to commumsm (e.g. the German Nazis, the Austrian 
Fatherland Front, the Rumanian Iron Guard, etc.). 


Derby, Earl of (1799-1869, bom Edward George Stanley, succeeded 
as fourteenth carl in 1851). As Lord Stanley sat in the House of 
Commons as a Whig from 1820 to 1835 and was a member of Grey’s 
Reform Act Ministry from 1831 to 1834. In 1833 he introduced the 
proposals to aboUsh colonial slavery. From 1841 to 1845 he was 
Secretary for War and Colonies in the Conservative Ministry of Peel 
His strongly protectionist views made him oppose Peel in 1846 and, 
with Disraeli, he headed the Conservative opposition to Lord John 
Russell (q V ) Derby was Prime Minister for nine months in 1852 and 
from Febni’an- 1858 until June 1859, but he handled his party badly 
and could not keep his Cabinets together. He became Prime Mmister 
for a third time in June 1866 and, with Disraeli, piloted the Second 
Reform Act (see Parliamentary Reform) through both Houses. He 
resigned through ill-health in February 1868, and died in the autumn 
of the following year. His son, the fifteenth earl (1826-93) served as 
Foreign Secretary in the Government of 1866-8 and -was to hold the 
same office under DisraeU from 1874 to 1878, but he joined the 
Liberals in 1880, served as Gladstone’s Colomal Secretary from 1882 
to 1885, and ended his career as a Liberal Unionist 

De Valera, Earnonn. Bom 1882 in New York of a Spa^h father and 
Irish mother, educated in Ireland; commanded a battahon of Irish 
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Volunteers in the Easter Rising (q.v.) of 1916. He was captured and 
sentenced to death by the British but not executed, because of his 
American connexions. He presided over Sinn F6in (q.v.) from 1917 
to 1926 and fought with the Irish Republican Army against the ‘Free 
State-ers’ 1922-3. His political party, Fianna F4il (founded 1926) was 
able to form a government in 1932 and he was Eireann Prime Minis- 
ter 1932-48, cutting all ties with Britain during the Second World 
War. He was Prime Minister again from 1951 to 1954 and from 1957 
to 1959 when he became President. 

Diaz, Porfirio (1830-1915). Mexican dictator; of part Indian descent 
Although educated for the Church, Diaz entered politics in the mid- 
1850s as a supporter of Juiirez (q.v.), serving in the war against 
Maximilian (q.v.) and commanding the troops that recaptured 
Mexico City (June 1867). He broke with Juirez soon after, but was 
powerful enough to become the real ruler of the country in 1876, a 
position he retained for thirty-four years. Government was adminis- 
tered, ruthlessly but efficiently, by a hand-picked clique of personal 
supporters who packed the judiciary and executive. Diaz had con- 
siderable prestige with the Great Powers, partly because he sup- 
ported all schemes of international cooperation (particularly those 
sponsored by thfc U.S.A.) and partly because of the attractive terms 
he offered to foreign investors. Superficially, Mexico prospered as 
never before; but his followers aroused the resentment of the peasan- 
try by fraudulent seizure of common land, and his regime fell in a 
wave of xenophobic feeling and agrarian unrest (May 1911). 

Directory, The name given to the executive power in France be- 
^een August 1795 and November 1799 (see French Revolution). 
There were five Directors’, jointly responsible for the conduct of 
affairs. T^sy were assisted by a cumbersome bicameral legislature 
(comprising The Council of the Ancients’, who were men over the 
age of forty, and The Council of the Five Hundred’). The Directory 
represents a halt in the re-organization of France after the sweeping 
changes of the previous six years. It has received a bad press from 
ffistorians, most of whom have been enthusiasts either for the genu- 
ine revolutionaries who preceded it or for the Napoleonic era which 
followed it Many of the Directors were personally corrupt, and the 
provincial adnunistration was chaotic. Nevertheless, it was during 
the Directory that France gained her first major victories in the 
Revolutionary Wars, culminating m the Treaty of Campo-Formio 
(q.v.). Renewed revolt in the Vend6e (q.v.) and the defeats of the War 
of the Second Coalition (q.v.) completed the alienation of the 
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majority of Frenchmen. On 9 November 1799 Bonaparte overthrew 
the Directory by the coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire (q.v.), and esta 
lished the Consulate (q.v.). 

Disarmament Conference of 1932-4; a meeting of sixty nadons 
(including non-members of the League such as Russia and the U. . ■) 
at Geneva to secure reduction of national armaments m accor ance 

with the Covenant of the League of Nations. fniipd^ 

five months in 1932, eight in 1933, and a fortmght m 1934. « faded 
partly because of the insistence of the French t a ® c 

general security should precede disarmament, an ^ nHvpnt of 
the change in international relations Jom the advent^of 

Hitler as German ChanceUor in January 1933. (The Germans w 
out of the Conference in October 1933.) 

Disestablishment Acts. One of the cWef 

throughout the nineteenth century was the ob iga ^ jj.g. 

CathoUcs to help support the established Ep.scopa Ch^of to 

land (i.e. ‘the Church of theLt Gladstone 

seventh of disendowing the 

Government passed an Act L clergy were allowed 

Irish Church from 1 January 1871. Th _ 

to keep over £13 million of ^'’distress. The Church of 

educational purposes or the independent, protestant 

Ireland remained in existence an J hi England, where it 
body. Passago of the Act aro^.d J'P jf “ = ,te „f ao 

w^ interpreted as the prelude to a ^ Gladstone’s intention). Unsuc- 
official church (which far ^ episcopal church in Wales were 
cessful Bills for disesmbhshmg * ^P^^ removal of 

introduced by the Liberals “ ^ oisestablish- 

the Lords’ power of ^u id not become operative until 

ment Act was earned ui l^l^j 

1920. 

Disraeli, Benjamin f 1, Jn^ con^eS'm Christianity, 

son of a Jewish ,3 to enter Parliament, Disraeli was 

After four unsuccessfid atte ^ supporting the 

elected for Maidstone in 1837.H reflected in his 

Young England He opposed Peel over Free 

rcSS^cna ha iahodaced d.. 1867 R.lo» 
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n:ii He was Prime Minister for ten months in 1868, and &en led 
the Ooposition for six years. He was Prime Minister again from 
1 R'74 to 1880 advocating a vigorous foreign policy (which culminated 
: his attendance at the Congress of Berlin), undertaking social 
' forms designed to improve housing conditions and hygiene, and 
romoting the concept of' Empire. Colonial rebuffs in Afghanistan 
and South Africa contributed to his defeat in 1880. He was the 
‘Second founder’ of the Conservative Party, imposing on it his own 
beliefs in domestic reform and imperial development. His pemonal 
initiative enabled Britain to purchase 40 per cent of the shares in the 
Suez Canal (q.v.) in 1875. 


Dogger Bank Incident (21 October 1904). During the Russo-Japanese 
War (q.v.), the Russian Baltic Fleet passing through the North Sea 
encountered vessels which, from 'faulty intelligence reports, it be- 
lieved to be Japanese torpedo boats. The Russians opened fire; in 
reality, they were firing on Hull fishing boats and sank one trawler, 
killing two of the crew. Indignation in Britain was so intense that 
the two countries were, almost plunged into war. British warships 
trailed the Russians across the Bay of Biscay until the Russians 
agreed to put the responsible officers ashore at Vigo and accept 
international arbitration. The rest of the fleet resumed the voyage to 
the Far East, eventually being annihilated at the battle of Tsushima. 
The incident represents a nadir in Anglo-Russian relations, but the 
obvious regret in St Petersburg at the naval error, and the Russian 
acceptance of claims for compensation, eased tension between the 
two countries, thus indirectly facilitating the Anglo-Russian Entente 
(q.v.) of 1907. 


Dollfuss, Engelbert (1892-1934). Leading politician in the Austrian 
Republic. After war service Dollfuss, a devout Catholic, joined the 
Austrian Christian Social Party led by Monsignore Ign'az Siepel. 
Dollfuss became Austrian Chancellor in May 1932. He was bitterly 
opposed to socialism, which he believed was favoured by the 
Austrian democratic constitution. He accordingly suspended parlia- 
mentary government in March 1933. In February 1934 a demon- 
stration by socialist workers led DoUfuss to order the Austrian Army 
to attack the huge socialist housing estates in the suburbs of Vienna, 
and for five days there was a fierce civil war before the socialists 
were crushed. Three months later he promulgated a constitution that 
was fundamentally fascist, but, before it became fully operative, he 
was murdered (25 July 1934) in his Chancellery, the Ballhaus, by 
Austrian Nazis, trying unsuccessfully to stage a coup d'etat. In 
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foreign policy, Dollfuss relied on the friendship of Mussolini and co- 
operation with Hungary. He was succeeded as Chancellor by Kurt 
von Schuschnigg. 

■Douglas, Stephen A. (1813-61). Bom in Vermont, settled in Illinois 
at the age of twenty, vigorously working for the development and 
assimilation of the territories. From 1843 to 1847 he was an active 
champion of 'Manifest Destiny’ (q.v.) in the House of Representa- 
tives. As a Senator, he was largely responsible for Bills extending 
territorial government in Utah and New Mexico (1850), and became 
leader of the ‘Young America’ group of Democrats, an aggressively 
nationalist movement which sought to adapt the republicanism of 
Mazzini to transatlantic conditions. In 1854 he introduced the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, based on the principle of 'popular sover- 
eignty’ and formally denying Congress the right to intervene in the 
slavery dispute in new territories. In 1858 Douglas was challenged 
as senatorial candidate for Illinois by Abraham Lincoln; a series of 
seven joint debates between the candidates over slavery helped 
crystallize the views of both parties on this issue. Douglas, in formu- 
lating a moderate Democratic policy over slavery, offended the 
Southern Democrats. Although Douglas defeated Lincoln in the 
senatorial election of 1858, he lost to Lincoln in the presidential 
election of 1860. Once the Civil War began Douglas gave Lincoln 
his full support 


Dreadnought. A class of 'all-big-gun’ battleship, deriving its name 
from H.M.S. Dreadnought, laid down in October 1905, launched in 
Febmary 1906 and at sea by October 1906. The Dreadnought (with 
ten 12-in. guns and a speed of 21 knots) could outrange and outpace 
any other type of battleship; she represented a revolution in naval 
architecture. Although first in service in the Royal Navy, foreign 
designers were already planning such a vessel when Dreadnought 
was laid down, and there was soon a full-scale naval armaments race. 
The coming of Dreadnoughts weakened Britain’s naval lead, which 
had been based on the Two-Power Standard (q.v.) of 1889. Since 
earUer batUeships were rendered obsolete, nval fleets could start the 
construction of the new capital ships on almost level terms. The first 
German Dreadnought, the Nassau, was laid down m July 1907. In 
1914 Britain had 19 Dreadnoughts at sea and 13 under construction, 
compared with Germany’s 13 at sea and 7 building. Other countries 
with Dreadnoughts at sea by 1914 were the U.S.A (8). France (8), 
Japan (4), Austria-Hungary (2), and Italy (1). The only major battle 
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air and underwater weapons. 


Dred Scott Case (1857). Dred Scott was a negro who was taken from 
slave state to ‘free soil' in Illinois and Wisconsin, where he re- 
mained for four years (I834~8). After returning to Missouri, Scott 
claimed that he was no longer a slave because he had lived in a free 
state. Over a period of eleven years, the Case was carried from local 
courts to Federal District Cotirts and finally to the Supreme Court 
By a majority of 3 to 2 (with 4 non-committal votes) the Supreme 
Court judges declared that, since a negro slave was not an American 
citizen, Dred Scott had no right to sue in Federal Courts. They also 
declared that Scott’s status was determined by the laws of the state 
in which he resided when he raised the question of freedom (i.e. 
Missouri, a slave state). At the same time, the Supreme Court main- 
tained (by a majority of 6 to 3) that the Missouri Compromise (q.v.), 
under which Wisconsin was free territory, was unconstitutional since 
it deprived an owner of his lawful property (in this case, a slave). The 
Supreme Court’s decision was hotly contested by Northern abo- 
litionists and considerably intensified feeling over slavery throughout 
the Union. 


Preikaiserbnnd (‘League of the Three Emperors’). A diplomatic 
system for cooperation between Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia devised by Bismarck after the Franco-Prussian War to main- 
tain peace in Eastern Europe and prevent defeated France securing 
an ally for a war of revenge. The first Dreikaiserbund was based 
upon agreements in May and June 1873 (after a preliminary meeting 
of the Emperors William I, Francis Joseph, and Alexander U in 
Berlin in September 1872). It was little more than a vague under- 
standing, emphasizing the importance of monarchical solidarity 
against subversive movements, and did not survive the Eastern Crisis 
of 1875-8. In 1881 Bismarck negotiated the more formal, but secret, 
Dreikaiserbund Alliance. This provided for prior consultation about 
changes in the status quo in Turkey, and guaranteed benevolent 
neutrality if one of the contracting powers was at war with a fourth 
power (except Turkey). It was valid for three years, renewed in 1884, 
but lapsed in 1887 because of Austro-Russian tension in the Balkans. 
Bismarck thereupon maintained his link with Russia through the 
Reinsurance Treaty (q.v.). 


no 
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Dreyfus Case. In October 1894 Captain Alfred Dreyfus (1859-1935), 
an Alsatian Jewsh ofBcer on the French General Staff, was court- 
martialled for treason, degraded, and sentenced to imprisonment on 
Devil’s Island. The evidence consisted of military information, 
apparently in Dreyfus’s handwriting, intended for the Germans. In 
1896 a new Chief of Intelligence, Colonel Picquart, discovered that 
secrets were still being betrayed and that the handwriting of the new 
source was identical with the handwriting of 1894; his attempts to 
re-open the Dreyfus Case were frustrated, and he was transferred to 
Tunisia. In 1897 Dreyfus’s brother, independently, made a similar 
discovery to Picquart’s and named the traitor as Major Esterha^, 
who was tried and acquitted by a military court The French Radi- 
cals were now aroused, believing that the General Staff (clericalist, 
royalist, and anti-semitic) was guilty of a prejudiced error and woul 
not admit it The Dreyfusard cause was taken up by the novehst 
Zola (who openly denounced the General Staff) and Clemenceau 
(q.v.). It was found that Dreyfus’s original accuser had forged evi- 
dence. Dreyfus was retried at Rennes (September 1899), foun 
‘guilty with extenuating circumstances’ but pardoned. The Drey- 
fusards pressed for his acquittal, and in July 1906 the court-martial 
, verdict was quashed, Dreyfus was readmitted to the Aimy,^ de- 
moted, and given the Legion of Honour. He rendered distingmshed 
service- in the First World War. The affaire went far deeper into 
French life than any ordinary court case. Throughout 1898-9 t we 
Was a violent press campaign and frequent street clashes, w e 
Dreyfusards (intellectuals. Socialists, and radicals) accusing e 
Anti-Dreyfusards (the Army leaders and the Church) of discre i mg 
the Republic and seeking an excuse for an authoritarian i S™®- 
The latent hostility of these two factions continued throughout me 
Third Republic. 


Dual Alliance usually signifies the Franco-Russian Alliance (q.v.) of 
1893-4, but may also be applied to the secret Austro-German 
Alliance of 1879, the keystone of Bismarck’s international system, by 
which the two powers promised each other support if attacked y 
Russia. The Austro-German Dual Alliance remained valid imUl 
1918; it was expanded in 1882 into a Triple Affiance (q.v.), me u g 
Italy. 


Duma. The name given to the Russian Farliament c^ 
Nicholas II in response to demands in the Revolution o • • • 

The First Duma was elected on a broad suffrage m ® ^ ^ 

1906 and sat from 10 May to 21 July. Since the Tsar 
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others were spared because of possible adverse reactions in the 
U.S.A. Rebel prisoners were amnestied in June 1917. 

Eastern Question. A collective term for the problems rmsed in 
south-eastern Europe by the weakness of the Ottoman Turlash 
Empire and the rivalry of its successors. The problems fell m o ee 
main groups which, on occasions, overlapped - especia y in e 
1870s. ^ 

(i) Attempts by neighbouring supra-national empires to ene 
the expense of Turkey, {a) Russia: began to encroach on the Ottoman 
Empire with the wars of Catherine the Great (1768-74 an ). 

securing the Crimea, obtaining rights in the Danubian Pnncipa e 
(q.v.) and recognition of protective rights ° Rmsians 

Constantinople (Treaty of Kuchuk-Kamardji, 177 ). 
fought an indecisive war with Turkey from 1806 o the 

tervening on behalf of the Greeks in 1^28, a Adrianonle 

Balkan Mountains and imposed the lenient Treaty o . 

(1829). ReUgious rights and a desire to 

inuninent disintegration of the Empire led thmueh Pans- 

Russia renewed her pressure on Turgy_m the ^18TO 

lavism (q.v.), and, m the war of 1877 °> ctofann tavlwas 
Constantinople, where the abortive Treaty o ® Izvolsld (q.v.) 

signed. Russian expansionist ^ p^ench recognition in the 

m the period 1907-10, gainmg Bntish and F^^ch 

Constantinople Agreements AuSria- was mainly in- 
valid by the Bolshevik Revolution, {b) achieving success 

terested in the acquisition of the western , jgyg annexing 

with the occupation of Bosnia-Herzegoi^a (^v.)j 18^ 

the provinces in 1908, and thereafter ® hostility was a 

tility that had earlier been directed at th 

contributory cause of war in 1914. Ottoman Empire. 

(ii) Attempts to prevent the ^ 3^9 

Although Austria (under Mettemich) protector was nor- 

1841) sought to preserve the Emp^e ^^^tridsh U tried to pre- 
mally reserved for Bntam until 1897. Oczakov as early as 

vent the Russians acquiring the nava a pjjjependence (see 

1792, and except during the Greex w . the century, 

Navarino) opposed Russia J -^ar and by diplomatic 

aiding the Turks militarily m the Russian domination of the 

pressure in 1878, and seeking to proven Dardanelles and 

Straits (q.v.) by the Convention of 184 J 

the Bosphorus to foreign ^^“PlfTurks to reform their oppres- 
time, the British sought to induce the Turks to re ^ 
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,ivc rovcmmcnul methods. With the viszt of Kaiser Wi^am U to 
Constantinople in 1898. Turkey tended to rely more and more on 
remanv rather than Britain, for support and gave the Germans 
1 hv «ilwav and commercial concessions, receiving in exchange 
imtnJctors and becoming Germany’s ally in 1914. 
ri) The rise of independent national states. In the later Middle 
A ' the Ottomans had conquered all the nationalities of the 
R Ikans The first of these subject nationalities to revolt against the 
Tmks were the Serbs (in 1804 and again in 1815), but it was Greece 
(a V ) which aroused European sympathy by the War of Indepen- 
dence (1821-30). The Rumanians received international support, 
especially from the French, after the Crimean War; their indepen- 
dence was confirmed in 1878. The Bulgarians rose in 1875, eventu- 
ally securing recognition as an autonomous united principality in 
1886 with formal independence following in October 1908. The 
Balkan peoples combined against Turkey in the Balkan War (q.v.) of 
1912, resulting in a considerable enlargement of Serbia and Greece 
and the creation of an independent Albania (q.v.). Bitter rivalry de- 
veloped between Serbia and Bulgaria; the two countries opposed 
each other in the First World War. 

The last phase of the traditional Eastern Question was marked by 
the attempt of Mustapha Kemal (q.v.) to save the nucleus of a 
Turkish national state after the defeat of 1918. The old Eastern 
Question may be said to have ended with the Treaty of Lausanne 
(q.v.) of 1923. 


Education Acts. Although the first grant of public money for educa- 
tional purposes was made in 1833, it was not until Forster’s Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 that education was recognized as a public service, 
existing Church schools receiving increased grants and locally 
elected boards being empowered to establish schools (maintained in 
part by local rates) in other areas. School attendance became com- 
pulsory in 1880, while all fees in elementary schools were abolished 
in 1891. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902 placed ‘board schools’ 
under borough or county councils (Local Education Authorities), 
authorizing them to establish secondary and technical schools as 
well as developing the existing elementary schools. The Education 
Act of H. A. L. Fisher of 1918 provided valuable ancillary services 
(medical inspection, nursery schools, special centres for defectives, 
etc.) and declared in favour of compulsory part-time education for 
ymmg people aged fourteen to eighteen, a scheme never carried out 
for reasons of economy. The R. A. Butler Act of 1944 transformed 
the Board of Education (established in 1899) into a Ministry, raised 
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the school-leaving age to fifteen, and re-organized the system of 
state-aided education by subdividing it into primary, secondary, and 
further educational stages. The basic principle behind the 1944 Act 
was that every child should have the education ‘appropriate to his 
age, aptitude and ability’. 

Edward Vn, King-Emperor (bom 1841, reigned 1901-10). The eldest 
son and second child of Queen Victoria. In 1863 he married Princess 
Alexandra (1844-1925), daughter of King Christian IX of Denmark. 
As Victoria thought him indiscreet, she denied him access to Cabinet 
papers until 1892. He was forced, as Prince of Wales, to become a 
man of the world, in striking contrast to the austerity of his mother’s 
court His natural liking for ceremonial pomp and circumstance 
created the illusion that, as King, he enjoyed a power he did not 
possess. His influence on foreign pohcy has been curiously exag- 
gerated, especially by German writers, who have read into his per- 
sonal dislike of the Kaiser and his delight in European travel some 
fiendish policy of ‘encirclement’. His role in bringing about the 
Anglo-French Entente (q.v.) was limited to exercising his felicitous 
gift of unrufiled urbanity on determinedly republican ears during 
a visit to Paris in 1903. In home affairs, he interfered much less than 
his mother, or indeed his son George V. 

Egypt. Became part of the Ottoman Empire in 1517. It was invaded 
by the French under Bonaparte in 1798 but formally restored to the 
Sultan in 1802. From 1805 to 1848 the country was ruled by 
Mehemet Ali (q.v.) as Governor (Khedive) under the Sultan. French 
advisers helped Mehemet establish an orderly economy and a power- 
ful army. Khedive Mehemet Said (1854-63) also encouraged French 
influence, granting the concession to construct the Suez Canal (q.v.). 
Further efforts to modernize Egypt were undertaken by Khedive 
Ismail (1863-79), but his son Tewfik (Khedive 1879-92) was weak, 
and after anti-European demonstrations British troops occupied 
Egypt (1882). From 1883 to 1907 the country was administered by 
Sir Evelyn Baring (created Lord Cromer, q.v., in 1892). When Britain 
went to war with Turkey in 1914 Egypt was declared a British pro- 
tectorate, becoming the main base for land operations against 
Turkey. Post-war disturbances led to formal recognition of Egypt’s 
independence in 1922, with Fuad I (a brother of Tewfik) as King. 
Nationalist agitation led by the Wafd Party continued throughout 
the inter-war period. Fuad’s son, Farouk (bom 1920), succeeded him 
in 1936. In the same year, an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty provided for 
the gradual withdrawal of British forces (except from the Canal 
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7nnf1 TJic Kalian invasion of Egypt in September 1940 and the sub- 
frnLnt Libran campaigns postponed the British departure. Nationa- 
i.u feeling was intensified after the war by the creation of the state 
of Israel fagainst whom the Egyptians fought a disastrous war in 
iojRI * The monarchy was overthrown in 1952, a Republic bemg 
nroclaimcd in February 1953 and passing under the control of 
rolonel Nasser in the following year. The withdrawal of the last 
British troops was followed in July 1956 by the nationahzation of 
the Suez Canal and by Anglo-French military intervention (Novem- 
ber 1956)- Egypt formed the ‘United Arab Republic’ with Syria 1958, 
but the Syrians re-asserted their independence in September 1961. 


Eldon, Earl of (1751-1838, bom John Scott, raised to peerage 1799). 
Entered the Commons in 1782 and became Solicitor-General 1788, 
Attorney-General 1793, and Lord Chancellor in 1801, holding the 
ofiice until 1827 except for a few months in 1807. Eldon was asso- 
ciated in the public mind with the repressive policy of the period 
l815-19i when he vigorously opposed the political manifestations of 
the new radicalism. He was widely respected among the legal pro- 
fession as an equity judge. 


Elgin, Lord (James Bruce, 1811-63, succeeded his father as 8th Earl 
in 1841). Son of the distinguished diplomat who in 1816 had induced 
the Sultan to authorize the removal of the so-called ‘Elgin Marbles’ 
from the Parthenon. The son married a daughter of Lord Durham 
(q.v.) and, as Governor-General of Canada from 1847 to 1856, did 
much to implement his father-in-law’s famous Report, thereby en- 
suring the responsibility of the executive in Canada to the represen- 
tatives of the Canadian peoples. He was also able to improve re- 
lations between French Canadians and the British. In 1857-8 Elgin 
led an expedition to China and was able to secure the Treaties of 
Tientsin (q.v.). He became the second Viceroy of India in 1862, but 
died after only a year in India. 


Emancipation of the Serfs (March 1861). The most far-reaching 
reform of Tsar Alexander II (q.v.), liberated twenty million serfs 
who had been bound to perform duties for their masters and to work 
their holdings in open field strips organized in village communes. 
(Another million serfs, whose duties put them technically in a dif- 
ferent category, were freed by separate edicts at the same time on 
slightly better terms.) All serfdom was abolished, the peasants be- 
coming free citizens and receiving land from the landlords. The 
state compensated the landlords, recovering the money over forty- 
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nine years from the peasants. The main faults of the reform were; 
(i) it imposed a crippling burden of ‘Redemption Debts on the 
peasants (which they could not pay in times of bad harvests); (ii) 
the distribution of land varied, so that in the more fertile areas the 
peasant received less than his fair share; (iii) the peasantry were still 
treated as a class apart, with specific obligations to the commune. Yet 
although emancipation modified the form rather than the character 
of Russian farming, it helped change the economy by increasing the 
mobility of labour and thereby enabling industrialists to use ex-serfs 
in the new factories or on the railways. A further twenty mi ^on 
serfs on state lands had already been freed from bondage un er 
Nicholas I and had their remaining restrictions removed in 18 . 


Empire of France, The First. The rule of Napoleon 1 from May 
1804 to April 1814 and from March to June 1815. It is important to 
note that Napoleon was crowned (in December 1804) Emperor o 
the French’ the title implying dominion over territory greater m 
extent than the old boundaries of the Kingdom of France. Thus, at 
its zenith in 1811 the French Empire stretched from Liibeck on the 
Baltic to Gaeta, south of Rome, and included a stretch of the Dal- 
matian coast The description First Empire was adopted during t e 
Second Empire (q.v.) of 1852-70. 


Ems Telegram. On 13 July 1870, the French Ambassador had an 
interview with the King of Prussia at the German spa of Ems in 
which he asked for assurances that Prussia would never si^pt^ n 
HohenzoUem candidate for the Spanish throne, a request reused by 
the King. A telegram reporting the interview was sent by the King 
to Bismarck in Berlin, who doctored the text so that it appeare as 
if the King had insulted the Ambassador and the Ambassador the 
King. In this form, the telegram was released to the press, where i 
had the effect of exciting national feeling in Paris and Berim to such 
an extent that the French' declared war on Prussia on 19 July. 1 e 
Franco-Prussian War.) 


Enclosure Acts. The enclosing of land for improved tillage had 
begun in Tudor times, but by 1790 only two fifths of 
land of England was enclosed. From 1793, when Pitt f * 
Board of Agriculture, the enclosure movement eve > 

sometimes by common agreement among owners u 
liamentary action. In order to meet Farms’ in- 

Enclosure Acts were passed in the penod stocks but the 

creased in size and were able to mamtam e 
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rnclo.urcs took a hoavy toll of the old yeoman class. General En- 
, ArK chcaoening the process of enclosure and guarding 
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inpees, were passed m 1801 and 1837 wMIe the Act of 
i fils set UP Enclosure Commissioners to safeguard the nghts of the 
tier men and to set aside land for recreation or for allotments. 

SlTiuJl v<»r\rii»co-nt»r1 o crtr»io1 T»xrrt_ 


revo- 


:(5 peak the Enclosure Movement represented a deep social 
li(-on ^forcing the smaller cottager, who depended on customary 
rights ' to become a faired farm labourer if he were to continue to 
work on the land. 


Encyclical. A circular letter sent to all churches within a certain area; 
normally a letter of major importance from the Pope. Although 
many encyclicals are concerned with specifically theological ques- 
tions, others have formulated the political and social theories of 
Roman Catholicism. Among these have been ; Mirari Vos (Gregory 
XVI, 1832) and Singulari Nas (Gregory XVI, 1834) against the 
Catholic Liberalism of Lamennais (q.v.).; Quanta Cura (Pius IX, 
1864), condemning rationalistic and liberal philosophy; Rerum 
Novarum (Leo XIII, 1891), rejecting socialism but stressing the im- 
portance of social justice in the industrial state; Quadragesima Anno 
(Pius XI, 1931) confirming Rerum Novarum and emphasizing pos- 
sible evils from free competition or excessive centralization; Domini 
Redemptoris (Pius XI, 1937) ‘on the false doctrines of the bolshevis- 
tic atheists’; and Mil brennender'Sorge (Pius XI, 1937), an encyclical 
in the German language read from all pulpits in Germany on Palm 
Sunday and condemning Nazism as fundamentally unchristian, 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-95). Joint-founder with Marx of modem 
communism; was bom in Germany, where his father was a textile 
manufacturer. After military training in Berlin, Engels became Man- 
chester agent of his father’s business and became interested in Char- 
tism (q.v.), writing a study of working conditions in 1844. His politi- 
cal interest brought him into contact with his fellow German exile, 
Karl Marx, with whom he cooperated on the Communist Manifesto, 
1848. After participating in the revolutionary movement in Baden, 
Engels returned to Mancunian commerce and saw to it that Marx 
was supplied with money while be carried out his researches into 
economic history and philosophy. From 1860 to 1869 Engels was a 
partner in his father’s business and thereafter had a large private 
income. From 1870 to Marx’s death in 1883, Engels spent all his time 
assisting Marx with his writings and continued work on Marx’s Das 
Kapital after Marx’s death, completing it only in 1894. 
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Bourbon Cond6, Due d’ (1772-1804) 
of the distinguished French family of Cond6 and, 
(q.v.)®En^b,V Louis Philippe 

French Rovni A ChanUlly and fought in the 6migr6 
Baden whJ from 1792 to 1801. He subsequently settled near 

Icon ° kidnapped in March 1804 by agents of Napo- 

soira'rv t ^ "^ODgly beheved that he had been implicated in a con- 
by a ^oshien was brought to Vincennes, tried 

France a having taken up arms with the enemies of 

prevent'prt'^ March). TTie execution of Enghien effectively 

the Chiirf farther Bourbon plots, but it caused revulsion among 
rovai v,i o F.urope, where it was felt that, because of Enghien’s 
00 , Napoleon had made himself a regicide. 


Entente applied to the Anglo-French 


Nanolc (October 1808). An elaborately staged meeting of 

Prince Alexander I in the presence of the German 

shin h*"t FJ^Poleon’s object was to demonstrate publicly the friend- 
month^ French and Russian Emperors established fifteen 

s earlier at Tilsit (q.v.). At the same time, he hoped to make 
setft induce Austria to stay out of the war; he also wished to 
e differences with the Russians over the future of Turkey. 

( ^’^^oder, secretly informed of Napoleon’s plans by Talleyrand 
q'I’ Pi^y®d for time and skilfully avoided committing himself. The 
On erence fell far short of Napoleon’s expectations. 

^fonia. The most northerly of the three independent Baltic Repub- 
s created in 1917 during the Bolshevik Revolution and receiving 
pneral recognition in 1920. Estonia, which covers some 18,000 
‘quare miles, was formerly a Russian province, but its people were 
-utheran in religion and had closer racial and linguistic affiniu'es 
yith the Finns than with their immediate neighbours. Between the 
'lars, agrarian reforms permitted the emergence of a predominantly 
'fosperous peasant community, governed by a virtual dictator, Paets, 
rom 1934 to 1937. The Nazi-Soviet Pact (q.v.) exposed Estonia to 
mssian penetration. Naval bases were ceded to Russia in September 
the whole country being occupied in June 1940 and proclaimed 
constituent republic of the U.S.S.R. in August 1940, an act never 
icognized by either Britain or America. Estonia was in German 
reupation from 1941 to 1944. 
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Etlifopia. See Abyssinia. 


Fvinnclicnl Movement. The name given to a group within the 
Church of England in the middle of the eighteenth century which 
sought to combat the apathy of the English clergy by emphasizing 
the importance of moral earnestness and of proclaiming salvation by 
faith The movement subsequently became particularly powerful in 
Cambridge, where one of its leaders, the Reverend Charles Simeon, 
was Vicar of Holy Trinity from 1783 to 1836. Simeon and his fol- 
lowers helped to found the Church Missionary Society in 1797 and 
influenced the Clapham Sect (q.v.). A later supporter was Lord 
Shaftesbury (q.v.), who cherished the philanthropic traditions of the 
movement until his death in 1885. 


Eyian, Battle of (8-9 February 1807). An indecisive battle in East 
Prussia. Napoleon with a force of 60,000 men attacked 80,000 
Russians and Prussians under Bennigsen; both sides lost about 
20,000 men, but the Russians were able to retire in good order. One 
wing of the French Array, Augereau’s corps, had been thrown into 
confusion and almost wiped out Although technically a Napoleonic 
victory, Eylau was the worst blow to French prestige on land for 
eight years. Bennigsen was subsequently defeated in the following 
June at Friedland. 

E;^e, Edward John (1815-1901). British explorer and colonial ad- 
ministrator. Eyre emigrated from his native Scotland in 1832 and 
settled in Australia. At the age of 25 he explored the area around 
Lake Torrens, discovering the lake that is named after him. With an 
aborigine as his sole compamon, he then turned westward and be- 
came the first white man to cross the formidable desert known as the 
Nullarbor Plain to western Australia. Throughout his period of resi- 
dence in Australia he gained a reputation as a protector of the native 
peoples. As Governor of Jamaica in the 1860s, however, Eyre was 
forced to deal with a negro rising which had broken out in the 
Morant Bay area in 1865 because of resentment of squatters at 
having to pay rent Eyre put down the revolt swiftly but with ex- 
cessive cruelty, ordering the execution of 450 natives, the flogging of 
many more, and the burning of 1,000 native homes. There was wide- 
spread indignation in Britain, with the leading figures of Victorian 
intellectual life taking up positions for or against Eyre. An attempt 
to prosecute Eyre for the manslaughter of a wealthy mulatto failed, 
but he was censured and dismissed. The Negro rising led, in Jamaica, 
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to the temporary suspension of representative government (which 
was not restored until 1884). 


Fabian Society. A movement of predominantly middle-class intel- 
lectuals established in January 1884 to spread socialist ideas among 
the educated public and to work out the application of socialist prin- 
ciples to Britain. Among early Fabians were Bernard Shaw (1856- 
1950) and Sidney and Beatrice Webb (1859-1947, 1858-1943). The 
Fabians rejected revolutionary Marxism. They believed that 
socialism must eventually triumph as a sequel of universal suffrage, 
but only as the climax of a long period of political evolution — a 
belief that Sidney Webb later termed ‘the inevitability of gradual- 
ness’. Meanwhile, the Fabians devised schemes for municipal 
socialism and for improved labour conditions. The Society achieved 
prominence in 1889 with the publication of Fabian Essays and was 
one of the constituent elements of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee (later Labour Party, q.v.) in 1900. Subsequently the Society 
tended to act as a specialized research agency for the Labour Party. 
The name of the Society was derived from Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, the Roman General of the Second Punic War, who sought to 
avoid pitched battles with the Carthaginians, preferring to weaken 
them by harassing operations. 


Factory Acts. In the late eighteenth century the rapid growth in 
Britain of a factory system unrestricted by state regulations led to 
numerous social evils — child labour, long hours, etc. — and an 
eventual demand for remedial legislation. The first Bill, prohibiting 
the employment of apprentices for more than 12 hours a day, 
was passed by Parliament in 1802 on the initiative of Sir Robert 
Peel, father of the later Prime Minister. In 1819 a Factory Act for- 
bade employment of children under nine. Employers found easy 
ways of evading further regulations imposed in 1820, 1825, and 
1830. In 1833 the great Factory Act of Shaftesbury (q.v.) re-affirmed 
the ban on children under nine and limited those between nine and 
thirteen to nine hours work a day and between twelve and eighteen 
to twelve a day. It also appointed inspectors to ensure that the Act 
was effective. Another Act of Shaftesbury’s in 1840 banned the em- 
ployment of children for chimney-sweeping, while an Act of 1844 
limited women to twelve hours a day and imposed safety regulations 
for dangerous machinery. The Mines Act of 1842 for a e e em 
ployment of women or boys under thirteen in the mines, -nere «-as 
further legislation in the 1850s and 1860s, and in 1874 voi^n md 
children were limited to ten working hours a day. In 1891, legisLnon 
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to the temporary suspension of representative government (which 
was not restored until 1884). 

Fabian Society. A movement of predominantly middle-class intel- 
lectuals established in January 1884 to spread socialist ideas among 
the educated public and to work out the application of socialist prin- 
ciples to Britain. Among early Fabians were Bernard Shaw (1856- 
1950) and Sidney and Beatrice Webb (1859-1947, 1858-1943). The 
Fabians rejected revolutionary Marxism. They believed that 
socialism must eventually triumph as a sequel of universal suffrage, 
but only as the climax of a long period of political evolution - a 
belief that Sidney Webb later termed ‘the inevitability of gradual- 
ness’. Meanwhile, the Fabians devised schemes for municipal 
socialism and for improved labour conditions. The Society achieved 
prominence in 1889 with the publication of Fabian Essays and was 
one of the constituent elements of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee (later Labour Party, q.v.) in 1900. Subsequently the Society 
tended to act as a specialized research agency for the Labour Party. 
The name of the Society was derived from Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, the Roman General of the Second Punic War, who sought to 
avoid pitched battles with the Carthaginians, preferring to weaken 
them by harassing operations. 

Factory Acts. In the late eighteenth century the rapid growth in 
Britain of a factory system unrestricted by state regulations led to 
numerous social evils - child labour, long hours, etc. - and an 
eventual demand for remedial legislation. The first Bill, prohibiting 
the employment of apprentices for more than 12 hours a day, 
was passed by Parliament in 1802 on the initiative of Sir Robert 
Feel, father of the later Prime Minister. In 1819 a Factory Act for- 
bade employment of children under nine. Employers found easy 
Ways of evading further regulations imposed in 1820, 1825, and 
1830, In 1833 the great Factory Act of Shaftesbury (q.v.) re-affirmed 
the ban on children under nine and limited those between nine and 
thirteen to nine hours work a day and between twelve and eighteen 
to twelve a day. It also appointed inspectors to ensure that the Act 
Was effective. Another Act of Shaftesbury’s in 1840 banned the em- 
ployment of children for chimney-sweeping, while an Act of" 1844 
®ited Women to twelve hours a day and imposed safety regulations 
tor dangerous machinery. The Mines Act of 1842 forbade the em- 
P oyment of women or boys under thirteen in the mines. There was 
briber legislation in the 1850s and 1860s, and in 1874 women and 
oren were limited to ten working hours a day. In 1891, legislation 
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forbade the employment of children under eleven; this was raised to 
twelve in 1 901 and fourteen in 1920. 

Faradiiv, Michael (1791-1867). English chemist and physicist From 
1812 to' 1823 he assisted Sir Humphry Davy in chemical research on 
cases Subsequently he made possible the development of electrical 
energy by his discove^ in 1831 of electro-magnetic induction and 
in 1845 of diamagnetism. Faraday was also the originator of the 
theory of the atom as the centre of force. 


Fashoda. Small town in the Sudan (q.v.) on the Upper Nile, centre 
of a crisis in Anglo-French relations, September-November 1898. 
British troops under Kitchener (q.v.), advancing up the Nile after 
the victory of Omdurman, encountered a French force led by March- 
and, which had penetrated across the continent from Brazzaville in 
an eighteen-month journey. The British feared that the French in- 
tended eventually to dam the Nile and thereby hamper the irrigation 
of British-occupied Egypt. The French claim to the Fashoda region 
by right of prior conquest was denied by the British, who prepared 
for a general war. As France was weakened by the Dreyfus Case and 
unable to rely on her Russian ally she gave in, withdrew Marchand 
and, by an agreement of March 1899, renounced all claims to the 
Nile Valley. The incident was regarded in France as a severe defeat; 
during the Anglo-French negotiations of 1904 Lord Cromer ordered 
Fashoda to be renamed Kodok in order to remove a word of national 
humiliation to the French, 

Fenian Brotherhood. An Irish revolutionary movement formed 
originally among Irish immigrants in the U.S.A. in 1858 by James 
Stephens, but spreading to Ireland in 1865. The name was derived 
from the Fianna, legendary Irish heroes. The American Fenians 
staged a raid across the Canadian border in May 1866, while Irish 
Fenians attempted to seize Chester (February 1867), attacked police 
barracks, and tried to blow up Clerkenwell Jail (killing 12 people). 
Differences between Stephens and other, wilder, leaders (and de- 
nunciation of the Fenians by the Catholic hierarchy) prevented the 
movement becoming a major rebellion and it dissolved in the course 
of 1868. The Fenians were, however, largely responsible for awaken- 
ing Gladstone to the urgency of the Irish problem. 

Ferry, Jules (1832-93). French statesman, bom in the Vosges, studied 
law and entered politics in the late 1860s with a series of attacks on 
the alleged peculation of Baron Haussmann (q.v.). Ferry was 
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nf til c • Deputy for Paris in 1'869 and serv'ed as Prefect 

1871 ^oughout the Siege of Paris and the Commune of 

Deririri ^ member of the Republican Governments of the 

^ on 1879-85, being Prime Minister in 1880-1 and 1883-5. His 
Concerns were education and colonial development He curbed 
Mar^h''iRR')°^ Church and passed the momentous law of 28 
cleri^ I made primary education in France free, non- 

on t^ compulsory. At the same time, he left a permanent mark 
esse t . ^^°‘^^.®^“cational system by insisting on the teaching of 
feitL r ethics without the propagation of a religious 

Tuni ( colonies. Ferry was responsible for the acquisition of 
also ^ kV completion of the conquest of Indo-China. He 

Sasca*'' H ^*^°ce to acquire a share of the Congo and Mada- 
with n' unique among French poh'ticians in collaborating 

imp (at the Berlin Conference), but his preoccupation with 

attacks from the radical nationalists, who were 
anti-German, and so precipitated his fall in April 

D,., j by a lunatic in March 1893 and died from his 

wounds. 

ivhen°f' Sweden from the early Middle Ages until 1809, 

created ° ^ Russian invasion in the previous year, it was 

consft ^ ®^ud-Duchy within the Russian Empire and guaranteed 
om * fiovemmenL The Russians respected Finland’s auton- 

when they began a policy of deliberate Russification, 
of lone the constitution in 1903. After the Revolution 

alio ^ ^ire Finns regained their autonomy and in 1906 were 
Wed to elect a Diet chosen by universal suffrage of both sexes. A 
on P^r'iod of repression bgan in 1910, and the Finns seized the 
,, of the revolutionary chaos of 1917 in Russia to pre* 

their independence (20 July). Throughout 1918 there was civil 
/ “ Finland between Bolsheviks and ‘Whites’ (led by Mannerhem, 

‘ ' i-onservative groups, headed by Svinhufvud, had i^^voure a 
^ ^an connexion in 1917-18, but with the end of the 
^“on disintegrated, and in July 1919 Finland adopted a dem 
„ ^ republican constitution. Living standards 
dth iaigh. Foreign poUcy was marked by ; [over 

« Sweden (over the Aaland Islands, q.v.) and with 
^ 1930 and 1932 a fascist movement (the Lapu 
, ) attempted a coup d’Hat and secured the passage ^ 

inws. Russian demands for bases and for jjjf,cr 1939, 

,l^^*^lian Isthmus were rejected by the Finns in before the 

there followed a fiercely fought fifteen-wee 
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Finn-; surrendered some 16,000 square miles of territory to Russia. In 
1941 the Finns joined the Germans in attacking Russia in the hope 
of recovering their lost lands, but they were forced to sue for a 
separate peace in 1944. Although Finland ceded Petsamo to Russia 
in the 1947 Peace Treaty and gave the Russian fle^t facilities at Pork- 
kala (which, in fact, the Russians evacuated in 1955), the country 
never became a communist satellite state. 

Fisher, John Arbuthnot (1841-1920, created a Baron 1909). British 
Admiral; began his naval training afloat at the age of thirteen and 
saw action in China five years later. Although trained under sail, 
Fisher was always alive to the importance of new techniques and 
became an early enthusiast for the torpedo. His drive (and capacity 
for self-publicity) won him rapid promotion, and he gained an inter- 
national reputation as a somewhat bellicose delegate to the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1899. As Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
from 1899 to 1902, Fisher revolutionized training and tactics. He 
served as First Sea Lord from 1903 to January 1910 and was thus 
responsible for preparing the fleet to meet the German menace in the 
North Sea, He also identified bis fiery personality with the race to 
construct Dreadnoughts (q.v.). Although generally recognized as the 
greatest British Admiral since Nelson, his ferocious zeal made him 
many enemies; he had a serious dispute with the Commander-in- . 
Chief, Channel Fleet, Lord Charles Beresford. Fisher retired in 1910, 
but was brought back as First Sea Lord by Churchill in October 
1914. Fisher and Churchill were, however, too similar in tempera- 
ment to collaborate. Fisher resented Churchill’s insistence on mov- 
ing ships to the Mediterranean for the Gallipoli operation, and 
resigned in a huff in May 1915. 


Fiume. A port on the northern Adriatic, now called Rijeka. Fiume 
was developed as a Hungarian commercial port in the nineteenth 
century, although the population was predominantly Croatian and 
partly Italian. When the future of the port was under discussion at 
the Paris Peace Conference, the Italian nationalist poet Gabriele 
d’Annunzio seized Fiume with a band of fanatics (September 1919) 
and defied the peacemakers until ejected in January 1921. A plan 
for establishing a Free City in Fiume (Treaty of Rapallo, q.v., 1920) 
was abandoned after Mussolini came to power, and in January 1924 
the Yugoslavs recognized the incorporation of the greater part of 
Fiume in Italy, although they retained the adjoining small harbour 
of Susak. The trade and prosperity of Fiume declined considerably 
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US^g^^*" Stalinist organization of the economy of the 

p." ■ ' ■ ^° ^ ^0 expand industry and collectivize agriculture. The 
inv I (1928-32 inclusive), a gigantic social revolution 

0 ving considerable suffering, developed heavy industry, and 
^ centralized agricultural economy. The Second Five-Year 
Th" enabled more consumer goods to be produced. The 

(1938-42) again imposed heavy burdens on the people, as it 
racentrated on armaments and defence. Typical products of the 
Ihe^Ii were the steel-city of Magnitogorsk in the Urals and 

y^.^°^°'®^cctric power installation at Dnepropetrovsk in the 


Tat’ (1851-1929, Marshal of France 1918). Bom at 

of ^ servant Entered the army on the outbreak 

th r ^^°^°'^cussian War. He became an artillery specialist on 
Cue 1880s and spent ten years at the Ecole de 

19n^^ lecturer or commandant He commanded a division in 
the fi 2n army corps in 1912, He led the French Ninth Army in 
^^st battle of the Marne (September 1914) and commanded an 
he ^ ^''oup on the Somme in July 1916. After a spell of retirement, 
in May 1917 as chief of staff to the French C.-in-C., 
oin (q.v.). Foch showed more initiative than P6tain and so won 
j ® confidence of his allies that in April 1918 he was appointed 
upreme Generalissimo of the Allied Armies on the Western Front, 
c mounted the counter-offensive to the Germans on 15 July 1918 
ccond Battle of the Marne), following this up in August by the 
perations that led the Germans to request an Armistice in Novem- 
Cf. After playing a prominent part in the Paris Peace Conference, 
'>e retired from public life. 


ord, Henry (1863-1947). American industrialist, bom and died in 
Oearbom, Michigan. He served as a machine-shop apprentice in 
Oefroit for five years. He built his first car in 1892-3, but it was not 
Until 1903 that he organized the Ford Motor Company at Detroit, 
producing in 1909 the first cheap standardized car constructed on a 
'Pass-production assembly line. These methods inaugurated a world- 
''''de technique of production that made possible the rapid expansion 
Pf the motor-car industry. Ford was in many ways a 
Upra in 1914 he introduced an eight-hour day, with a yees! 

tvage equivalent to £1 and a profit-sharmg scheme for his emp 


Foiiclid 


He made several abortive excursions into politics, the most con- 
troversial being the despatch of a much-publicized ‘Peace Ship’ to 
Scandinavia in 1915 to seek neutral mediation in the war. After the 
U.S.A. became a belligerent, Ford mass-produced motor vehicles 
for the Army. He was president of the Ford Motor Comnanv in 
1903-19 and 1943-7. ^ 


Fouchd, Joseph (1759-1820, created Duke of Otranto 1806). French 
politican, bom at Nantes. He was a zealous supporter of Robes- 
pierre in 1792-3, touring the provinces on behalf of the Jacobins and 
achieving notoriety because of his harshness at Lyons. He turned 
against Robespierre in 1794 because of the cult of the Supreme 
Being (which he regarded with contempt). Fouch^ helped Tallien 
overthrow Robespierre and subsequently became a supporter of 
Barras (q.v.) under the Directory. He became Minister of Police in 

S Napoleon until 

1802. His internal spy system was of such value to Napoleon that 

Fouehd was agam made Minister of Police (and Minister of The 
Interior) m July 1804, remaining in office for six vears 
ffismissed for alleged contacts with the British. He reti^S aSd 
time as Pohee Minister in the Hundred Days of h.T r 
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Fox 


to reservations on the meaning of Point 2 and the imposition on 
the ex-enemy states of Reparations (q.v.). In practice, too, the Allies 
were boimd by secret agreements made prior to America’s entry 
into the war, the most famous of which, the Treaty of London (q.v.), 
was a contradiction of several of Wilson’s principles. Nevertheless, it 
was on the basis of the ‘Fourteen Points’ that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary asked for armistices in November 1918 (Wilson having 
made it clear that he had amended Point 10 to ‘complete indepen- 
dence for the people of Austria-Hungary’). Subsequent!}}; the Ger- 
mans maintained that the Allied statesmen at the Paris Peace 
Conference (q.v.) had violated the principle of self-determination 
implicit in the Fourt^n Points, especially by forbidding the union of 
Germany and Austria, as the majority of Austrians desired at that 
time. 


Fox, Charles James (1749-1806). The second son of Henry Fox, Lord 
Holland (1705-74), who, in the course of a devious political career, 
had amassed a considerable fortune. The younger Fox was educated 
at Eton and Oxford and began his political career as a supporter of 
Lord North in 1768, being elected M.P. for Midhurst shortly after 
his nineteenth birthday. Eds naturally tempestuous spirit rapidly 
turned him into a critic of the admimstration, and in 1774 he joined 
the Rockingham Whigs in opposing the Government’s policy on 
America. He was in charge of foreign affairs for a few months in 
1782 and again in 1783, when he temporarily aUied with North under 
the nominal leadership of the Duke of Portland. The failure of Fox s 


India Bill in 1783 marked the start of more than twenty years m 
opposition to the younger Pitt (q.v.), a political duel deepened by 
Fox’s enthusiasm for the early stages of the French Revolution and 
his persistent hostiUty to British miUtary participation. In the course 
of these debates, Fox emerged as the champion of the liberty of the 
subject and of the press, and thereby estabUshed a tradition of 
political values that was to develop under his friend Grey (q.v.) into 
nineteenth-century liberalism. His disapproval of the French War le 
Fox to withdraw from parliamentary hfe from May 1797 to January 
1800. On Pitt’s death. Fox returned as Foreign Secretary but died 
himself nine months later. Fox was no classical orator but he was 
supreme as debater and critic, triumphing over personal scandal and 
political errors and achieving eminence in the Conmons wi^^out a 
powerful following in the country. He entranced the House b> tus 
histrionic talents. A foreign observer once told Pitt that he 
understand how Fox maintained his poUtical irfuence. 
replied, ‘you have not been under the wand of the magi 




Francis Ferdinand 


Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria (1863-1914). Nephew of 
Francis Joseph and heir to the Austrian throne from 1889. Francis 
Ferdinand was a man of strong character; he distrusted the political 
power given to the Hungarians in the Dual Monarchy after the 
Ausgleich (q.v.), and wished to give more influence to the Slav 
peoples of the Monarchy, especially the Czechs. In 1900 he morgan- 
atically married the Countess Sophie Chotek (a Czech); the insults 
and affronts to which his wife was exposed by the petty restrictions 
of antiquated etiquette made Francis Ferdinand hostile to the 
regime, and he became on bad terms with his uncle the Emperor. 
Speculation on the extent to which Francis Ferdinand would have 
been a reforming monarch is, however, vain; oh 28 June 1914 he was 
assassinated, with his wife, on a ceremonial visit to Sarajevo (q.v.), 
by a Bosnian Serb fanatic, an event that precipitated the First World 
War. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria (bom 1830, reigned 1848-1916). 
Succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand, 
during the revolution of 1848, crowned King of Hungary in 1867. 
Francis Joseph once described himself as ‘the last monarch of the 
old school’. His political ideas were formed in the four years after 
his accession, during the autocratic regime of Prince Schwarzenberg 
(q.v.). Although forced to accept a major change in the character of 
his empire by the Ausgleich (q.v.) of 1867, he continued throughout 
his life to distrust all notions of party government, preferring 
bureaucratic administration under a benevolent dynasty. He strove 
conscientiously to turn the Habsburg dynasty into an impersonal in- 
stitution, thereby steeling himself to survive military defeat and 
personal tragedy. His brother Maximilian (q.v.). Emperor of Mexico, 
was executed (1867); his son Rudolf committed suicide at Mayerling 
(1889); his wife Elisabeth was murdered by an anarchist at Geneva 
(1898); his nephew was assassinated at Sarajevo (1914). He reigned 
in full sovereignty for a longer period than any other European 
monarch, and was succeeded by his great-nephew, Charles (q.v.). 

Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Caused by the rival pretensions for 
European leadership of the French Second Empire and the Prussian- 
dominated North German Confederation (q.v.). Relations had 
worsened over reports that the Prussians were supporting the candi- 
dature of a Hohenzollem prince for the Spanish throne. The imme- 
diate cause of the war was French resentment at alleged insults In 
the ‘Ems Telegram’ (q.v.). The French, overestimating their state of 
preparedness, declared war on 19 July. The main French Army under 
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Frankfurt Parliament 


Macmahon received a series of defeats along the eastern frontier 
throughout August and was forced to capitulate at Sedan on 1 
September, the Emperor Napoleon in being himself captured. 
Marshal Bazaine, with another French Army of 173,000 men was 
besieged in Metz and surrendered at the end of October. Paris ^th- 
stood a grim siege from 19 September to 28 January 1871. Resistance 
was maintained in the provinces by hastily improvised forces, organ- 
ized by Gambetta. With the fall of Paris, peace talks began and 
terms were formally accepted on 1 March. France was to surrender 
to the Germans the province of Alsace and most of Lorraine; France 
was to pay an indemnity of five billion francs; a German army of 
occupation would remain until the indemnity was paid. These terms 
were incorporated into the definitive Treaty of Frankfurt, 10 May 
1871. 


Franco-Russian Alliance (the ‘Dual Alliance’). In 1891 the Russians, 
resenting ostentatious demonstrations of Austro-German friendship 
and anxious to fioat considerable loans in Paris, accepted a French 
proposal for joint consultation in case of a war crisis. This loose 
agreement was extended in December 1893 and January 1894 to a 
formal secret military convention aimed against the Triple Alliance 
powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy). It was re-a£Brmed in 
August 1899 and strengthened by a naval convention in 1912. Al- 
though the exact nature of the alliance was not known until after 
the war, the Germans were so convinced that France would come to 
Russia’s aid in 1914 that they seized the initiative by declaring war 
on France less than 48 hours after their declaration of war on 

Russia. • , , . 

A second Franco-Russian Alliance, made with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in May 1935, provided for mutual aid in case of improvoked 
aggression. The Russians subsequently considered that the circum- 
stances of 1939 did not warrant action. 


Frankfurt, Treaty of (1871). See Franco-Prussian War. 

Frankfurt Parliament. Early in the German Revolution of 1848 (q.v.) 
a provisional parliament of the German people met m Frankfurt and 
organized elections by direct male suffrage ttooughout Germany and 
Austria. The resultant assembly, generaUy taown as the Frankfurt 
Parliament, sat from 18 May 1848 to 18 June 1849 I w^ pre- 
dominantly a middle-class body, containing over 00 ma^strates and 
lawyers 100 university or higher-school teachers and oMy one 
p^ant The Parliament was particularly concerned with the pre- 
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'Free French’ 


pnnition of a federal constitution for all the German lands. After 
lengthy debates, a consUtulion was adopted in March 1849, and King 
Frederick William of Prussia was elected Emperor. \Vhen, at the end 
of April, he refused the offer of a crown from an elected assembly 
on the ground that it was inconsistent with his Divine Right, the 
majority of the delegates withdrew from the Parliament, as they' con- 
sidered its efforts to secure German unity a failure. Am attempt to 
continue the Parliament at Stuttgart in June 1849 wms prevented by 
soldiery. Although the Frankfurt Constitution remained inoperative, 
it sers'ed as a basis for the constitution of the North German federa- 
tion (q.v.) in 1867. 

‘Free French’. The name given to the Frenchmen of the Second 
World War who supported General de Gaulle (b. 1890) when he flew 
to London in June 1940 and called on his countrymen to reject the 
armistice and continue resistance. The ‘Free French’ represented not 
only a rallying-point of French patriotism, but a political alternative 
to ‘Vichy’ (q.v.). They were organized first through a Conseil de 
Defense de PEmpire (27 October 1940), including representatives 
from French Afnca, then as the Comit6 National Frangais (24 
September 1941), a ‘pre-government’ with underground contacts with 
he French Resistance. During the invasion of North Africa (Novem- 
)er 1942), Amencan pressure temporarily weakened ‘Free French’ 
luthority, but de GauUe succeeded in securing Allied recognition of 
lis Comite Frangais de la Liberation Nationale at Algiers in June 
943, and a year later this was proclaimed as the French Provisional 
lovemmenL 

fee Trade. A system under which foreign imported goods are 
cempted from excise duties, on the assumption that imports pay for 
■.ports (including money invested overseas) and that free exchange 
goods promotes international cooperation. The term became 
rrent after the publication in 1776 of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
itions. The younger Pitt attempted to free British trade in the 
riod 1783-93, and further tariffs were reduced by Huskisson (q.v.) 
the 1820s, but it was the work of Peel and Gladstone in the I840s 
J 1850s that established Free Trade as the dominant British 
momic doctrine. Most European countries adopted Free Trade at 
same time, but many abandoned it during the economic depres- 
1 (q.v.) of the late 1870s and 1880s. (Thus the Germans turned to 
tection in 1879.) Free Trade was not seriously called in question 
either of the main British parties until Chamberlain’s unsuccess- 
Tariff Reform League (q.v.) of 1903. Severe Protectionist policies 
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paration of a federal constitution for all the German lands. After 
lengthy debates, a constitution was adopted in March 1849, and King 
Frederick William of Prussia was elected Emperor. When, at the end 
of April, he refused the offer of a crown from an elected assembly 
on the ground that it was inconsistent with his Divine Right, the 
majority of the delegates withdrew from the Parliament, as they con- 
sidered its efforts to secure German unity a failure. An attempt to 
continue the Parliament at Stuttgart in June 1849 was prevented by 
soldiery. Although the Frankfurt Constitution remained inoperative, 
it served as a basis for the constitution of the North German federa- 
tion (q.v.) in 1867. 

‘Free French’. The name given to the Frenchmen of the Second 
World War who supported General de GauEe (b. 1890) when he flew 
to London in June 1940 and caEed on his countrymen to reject the 
armistice and continue resistance. The ‘Free French’ represented not 
only a rallying-point of French patriotism, but a poEtical alternative 
to ‘Vichy’ (q.v.). They were organized first through a Conseil de 
Defense de I’Empire (27 October 1940), including representatives 
from French Africa, then as the Comitd National Frangais (24 
September 1941), a ‘pre-govemmenf with underground contacts with 
the French Resistance. During the invasion of North Africa (Novem- 
ber 1942), American pressure temporarily weakened ‘Free French’ 
authority, but de Gaulle succeeded in securing AlEed recognition of 
his Comite Frangais de la Liberation Nationale at Algiers in June 
1943, and a year later this was proclaimed as the French Provisional 
Government 

Free Trade. A system under which foreign imported goods are 
exempted from excise duties, o,n the assumption that imports pay for 
exports (including money invested overseas) and that free exchange 
of goods promotes international cooperation. The term became 
current after the pubEcation in 1776 of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. The younger Pitt attempted to free British trade in the 
period 1783-93, and further tariffs were reduced by Huskisson (q.v.) 
in the 1820s, but it was the work of Peel and Gladstone in the 1840s 
and 1850s that estabEshed Free Trade as the dominant British 
economic doctrine. Most European countries adopted Free Trade at 
the same time, but many abandoned it during the economic depres- 
sion (q.v.) of the late 1870s and 1880s. (Thus the Germans turned to 
Protection in 1879.) Free Trade was not seriously called in question 
by either of the main British parties until Chamberlain’s unsuccess- 
ful Tariff Reform League (q.v.) of 1903. Severe Protectionist poEcies 
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French Revolution 


■were adopted almost everywhere after the reorganization of trade 
markets following the First World War. Free Trade was not finally 
abandoned by Britain until 1932. 


French Revolution, Is normally assumed to have lasted from the 
summer of 1789 to the autumn of 1799, but some historians ante-date 
it to Calonne’s reform plans of 1787 and many consider that it had 
run its course by August 1794. It is convenient to regard the Revolu- 
tion as having eight periods, although it must be remembered that 
chronological divisions are generally artificial and that some char- 


acteristics overlap. 

(i) The Political and Economic Bankruptcy of the Old Order 
(1787-89). By 1787, the system established a century earlier by Louis 
XIV was no longer able to run the country efficiently. Long wars had 
led to an accumulation of debt; political authority was exercised by 
a small group of privileged nobility; and the peasantry was im- 
poverished by antiquarian agricultural methods, the persistence o 
feudal traditions of land tenure, and uncontrolled inflation. Attempts 
by the King’s ministers, Calonne and Necker, to reform t e 
(1787-8) provoked strong resistance from the aristocrats, who in- 
duced Louis XVI to summon the States General (q.v.) in 'se'j t 
that they would be able to dominate it and thus saf^S^^rd ffie 
rights. But many of the middle-class representatives m he Third 

Estate knew the ideas of the eighteenth-century political philoso^ 

(especially Montesquieu and Rousseau), an w e 
example in mind, had no intention of surrendering g 

“°(irr/.e Revolution at Versailles 

When the States General met at Versailles, the National 

the Abb€ Sieyes (q.v.), sought to have itself ^ j ^ 

Assembly, a claim conceded by the King in 

the title being changed to 'Constituent Assem y 

distress, the fall of the Bastille (q.v.), and ^ crees such 

hastened the promulgation of fundamental Declaration 

as the formal Abolition of Feudalism (4 Au^sO and the^D 

of Rights (q.v.). Meanwhile, the rising cos o demonstra- 

of a royalist counter-revolutionary conspira y, Y/omen’ to 

tions in Paris culminating in the ‘Bread March of 

Versailles on 5 October to demand the King Thence- 

Assembly followed him there in the midme o seriously 

forth the control of the Revolution by Pans was never 

challenged. „ , non This period 

(iii) The Mirabeau Period (October 1789 pn 
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French Revolution. Is normally assumed to have lasted from the 
summer of 1789 to the autumn of 1799, but some historians ante-date 
it to Calonne’s reform plans of 1787 and many consider that it had 
run its course by August 1794. It is convenient to regard the Revolu- 
tion as having eight periods, although it must be remembered that 
chronological divisions are generally artificial and that some char- 
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(i) The Political and Economic Bankruptcy of the Old Order 
(1787-89). By 1787, the system established a century earlier by Louis 
XTV was no longer able to run the country efiiciently. Long wars had 
led to an accumulation of debt; political authority was exercised by 
a small group of privileged nobility; and the peasantry was im- 
poverished by antiquarian agricultural methods, the persistence of 
feudal traditions of land tenure, and uncontrolled inflation. Attempts 
by the King’s ministers, Calonne and Necker, to reform the system 
(1787-8) provoked strong resistance from the aristocrats, who in- 
duced Louis XVI to summon the States General (q.v.) in the belief 


that they would be able to dominate it and thus safeguard their 
rights. But many of the middle-class representatives in the Third 
Estate knew the ideas of the eighteenth-century political philosophers 
(especially Montesquieu and Rousseau), and with the American 
example in mind, had no intention of surrendering rights to the 


nobility. 

(ii) The Revolution at Versailles (5 May to 15 October 1789). 
When the States General met at Versailles, the Third Estate, led by 
the Abbd Sieyes (q.v.), sought to have itself recognized as a National 
Assembly, a claim conceded by the King in the third week of June, 
the title being changed to ‘Constituent Assembly’ on 9 July. Agrarian 
distress, the fall of the Bastille (q.v.), and the Great Feari (q.v.) 
hastened the promulgation of fundamental revolutiona^decrees such 
as the formal Abolition of Feudalism (4 AugusO and the DeclaraUon 
of Rights (q.v.). Meanwhile, the rising cost of bread and mmours 
of a royaUst counter-revolutionaiy conspiracy, led to de^nstra 
tions in Paris culminating in the ‘Bread Marc o 
Versailles on 5 October to demand 
Assembly followed him there in the middle of 
forth the control of the Revolution by Pans was never senous y 


challenged. 

(iii) The Miraheau 


Period (October 1789-April 


1791). This peri 




French Revolution 


of eighteen months saw long debates on the Constitution, the trans- 
formation of the internal system of France by the substitution of 
departments for the old provinces, the growth of anti-clericalism 
culminating in the ‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy* (q.v.), and the 
beginning of the sale of church and crown lands to the smallholders. 
Although he was never in office, the dominant personality was the 
moderate constitutionalist, Mirabeau. His death in April 1791 
widened the breach between Louis and the Assembly. 

(iv) The Growth of Republicanism (April 1791-September 1792). 
The Revolution was not originally anti-monarchical, but it became 
so with the King’s obvious attachment to the traditional religious 
system, the abortive attempt of the royal family to escape from 
Paris (‘Flight to Varennes’, 20-21 June 1791), and the King’s in- 
sistence on vetoing anti-clerical legislation even after he had accepted 
the Constitution limiting his authority (September 1791). Tension was 
made worse by the hostility of Austria, the birthplace of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and by the sympathy shown by the German rulers 
for the French dmigrd nobility. On 20 April 1792 France declared 
war on Austria. The King of Prussia and the Austrian Emperor pre- 
pared a joint invasion plan. The imminence of invasion sparked off 
disturbances in Paris. On 10 August the Tuileries Palace was at- 
tacked, and three days later the royal family was imprisoned in the 
Temple. News of the fall of Verdun to the invaders led to a panic 
massacre of suspected ‘traitors’ held in the prisons (2 September), and 
it was against this background that the Revolutionary Convention 
gathered, formally abolishing the monarchy on 21 September 1792. 

(v) The Conflict of Girondins and Jacobins (October 1792 to 
October 1793). The winter of 1792-3 saw the invading army repulsed 
and political power passing to the group known as Girondins (q.v.). 
It was under their lead that the King was tried and executed (21 
January 1793) and that war was declared against Britain, Holland, 
and Spain (February and March 1793). The more radical group, the 
Jacobins (q.v.) used the failure of the French Army in the Low Coun- 
tries and the treachery of its commander, Dumouriez (April 1793), as 
an excuse for throwing out the Girondins and establishing an emer- 
gency revolutionary government The Girondins were tried and 
executed on 3 1 October 1 793. 

(vi) The Rise and Fall of Robespierre (November 1793 to July 
1794). During these nine months the Jacobins tried to set up a system 
of government based on the absolutist aspects of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social. In the struggle for political power, Robespierre (q.v.) tri- 
umphed over Hubert (q.v.) and Danton (q.v.), both of whom, with 
their supporters, were executed. It was a period of success in war 
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but butchery at home; 2,600 people were guillotined in Paris alone, 
and there were other ‘Terrors’ elsewhere, notably in Nantes. En- 
couragement of a non-Christian religious ‘Cult of the Supreme 
Being’, laws providing for a radical redistribution of confiscated 
property, and a decree abolishing the last safeguards against unjust 
accusations of political treachery, all served to stir the remaining 
members of the Convention to overthrow the Robespierrists on 27- 
28 July 1794 (‘Thermidor’). 

(vii) Moderate Republicanism (August 1794-October 1795). After 
the execution of Robespierre and the closing of the Jacobin Club, the 
republicans returned to the fundamentally liberal principles of the 
Declaration of Rights, despite attempts by the Paris mob to restore 
revolutionary rule. The Constitution, providing for bicameral govern- 
ment on a limited franchise and an executive ‘Directory’ of five 
elected leaders, was voted on 22 August 1795, but before it became 
effective there was one more Parisian insurrection (‘Venddmiairc’), 
crushed by Barras (q.v.) and Napoleon Bonaparte (q.v.). 

(viii) The Directory (October 1795-Novembcr 1799). The Direc- 
tors, of whom the most important were Barras and Carnot (q.v.), won 
groat military and diplomatic successes for France in their first two 
years of power, thanks, for the most part, to the skill of Bonaparte 
in Italy. From 1797-9 they tended to fall out among themselves, the 
French countryside lapsed into anarchy, there were serious royalist 
revolts in the outlying provinces, and, in the summer of 1799, a 
series of military defeats undid the work of earlier years. The Direc- 
tory added nothing to the achievement of the Revolution. It showed 
the need to consolidate and clarify; that opportunity was given to 
France by Bonaparte’s coup d’etat of Brumaire, 1799 (q.v.). 

The French Revolution was an event of fundamental importance 
not only to France but to Europe. The constitutional experiments 
and the conflict of rival factions tend to obscure the permanent 
achievements. In France, the Revolution established the political 
supremacy of the middle class in the towns and transferred the bulk 
of landed property to the peasantry in the countryside. For Europe, 
despite the dictatorial tendencies of Jacobinism, it represented an 
ideal of popular sovereignty and equality before the law while, for 
the first time, identifying the whole people with the Nation, its 
legacy was the two cardinal features of nineteenth-century Europe - 
liberalism and nationalism. 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780-18-5). British reformer; maiden name Gurney. 
Bom in Norwich, married Joseph Fry (a London merchant) in 1800. 
She first became known as a Quaker preacher and leader, but her 
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fame rests upon her record as a prison reformer. In 1817-18 she le 
the agitation for better conditions in women’s prisons and secure 
improvements in the transportation of convicts to New South Wale; 
She was a pioneer of a more responsible order of nursing sisters an< 
worked for women’s education, particularly in the East End of Lon 
don. In 1838-9 she made an extensive tour of French prisons at the 
request of King Louis Philippe, and her reports secured reforms. She 
also visited prisons in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Prussia. 

Gallipoli. A peninsula forming the southernmost European shore of 
the Dardanelles (q.v.). On 25 April 1915 an Allied force (predomi- 
nantly British and Australasian) was landed on the peninsula in an 
attempt to seize forts guarding the approaches to Constantinople 
and thereby open up a route to assist Russia. The Turks, who had 
expected the landing for six weeks, had brought up reinforcements, 
and the invaders encountered stiff resistance. The British Empire 
troops were commanded by General Sir Ian Hamilton and the 
Turkish defenders by Mustapha Kemal (q.v.), under the direction of 
the German General, Liman von Sanders. There followed several 
months of trying fighting without appreciable results. A second land- 
ing at Suvla, higher up the peninsula, on 6 August was no more 
successful. Kitchener (q.v.) visited Gallipoh in November, and, see- 
ing there was little hope of capturing the heights in the peninsula, 
ordered preparations for evacuation. Between 10 December and 9 
January 1916 the allied force was vrithdrawn without loss. The ex- 
pedition suffered from poor coordination, confused leadership, and 
opposition from Allied military commanders who believed the war 
could only be decided on the Western Front (see Anzac). 

Gambetta, L€on (1838—82). French republican politician; bom in 
southern France, called to the Bar in 1859. As a lawyer Gambetta 
showed bitter hostility to Napoleon III; he was elected to the Assem- 
bly as a member for Marseilles in 1869. It was Gambetta who pro- 
claimed the Third Republic from the Paris H6tel de Ville in 
September 1870. He stayed in Paris for the first part of the siege of 
1870, escaping by balloon to Tours, where he organized the later 
stages of the Franco-Prussian War as Minister of the Interior and 
War. He resigned when peace was made, and for six years used his 
powers of oratory to denounce the crypto-royahsm of the conserva- 
tive politicians, taking a leading part in the defeat of President 
Macmahon (q.v.) in 1877, but, at the same lime, restraining the ex- 
tremists. From 1879 to 1881 Gambetta was the most important power 
behind the Republican Governments, but when he became Prime 
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Minister in 1881 his ministry lasted for only nine weeks, since all the 
other politicians suspected him of dictatorial ambitions. His most 
famous speech was delivered on 4 May 1877; by suggesting that 
clericalism was 'the enemy’ of the Republican way of life, he made 
the Church the main target of subsequent radical criticism. He died 
suddenly in 1882 from wounds incurred in a revolver accident. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (1869-1948). Bom in India, studied 
law in London, practised as a barrister in Bombay, but went to South 
Africa to organize the Indian population there in its struggles with 
the Boers. In March 1907 he began a campaign of passive resistance 
to the Transvaal Government’s attempts at discriminating against 
Indians. Eventually in July 1914 Gandhi received assurances of just 
treatment from the Union Government (Smuts) and returned to 
India with the reputation of a moderate but effective leader. During 
the 1920s Gandhi developed his African methods in India as leader 
of the Indian National Congress, a largely Hindu body demanding a 
legislative assembly at that time. By boycotting British goods, 
Gandhi helped develop India’s village industries, while, by preach- 
ing passive resistance, he curbed (although he could not prevent) 
terrorist outrages. He was imprisoned in 1922, 1930, 1933, and 1942, 
resorting to the hunger strike as part of his campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. He came to London in 1931 for the abortive Round 
Table Conference. By 1942 he had reached a position where he saw 
independence as the only possible solution for India’s grievances. 
He cooperated with the last Viceroys (Wavell and Mountbatten) in 
producing plans for the independence and partition of India (15 
August 1947). Although many of his followers regarded him as a 
saint (the Mahatma), some Hindus resented his acceptance of parti- 
tion, and on 30 January 1948 he was assassinated by a fanatic. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807-82). Italian patriot Bom in Nice (then 
part of Piedmont) and became a supporter of the Young Italy 
movement of Mazzini (q.v.). He was forced to flee to South America 
(1834), where he gained fame as a military commander defending 
Montevideo against the Argentinians. In 1848 he returned to Italy 
and in April 1849 organized the defence of the Roman Republic 
against the French, sustaining a two-months’ siege before undertak- 
ing a courageous retreat across the peninsula and into exile. In 1 859 
he led a guerilla force against the Austrians around Lake Como and 
in May 1860 sailed from Genoa with his Thousand Redshirts to in- 
vade Sicily and Naples id the name of a United Italy. After d^eat- 
ing the Neapolitans at Calatafimi (Sicily) and on the Voltumo, Oan- 
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baldi handed over his conquests to the Piedmontese (whose King 
was proclaimed ruler of Italy) and retired to Caprera. In 1862 and 
1867 Garibaldi made unsuccessful attempts to capture Rome (see 
Roman Question). He fought for Republican France in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Garibaldi was the heroic idol of mid-Victorian Eng- 
land, the supreme example of romantic patriot-leader. 

General Strike. The British General Strike of 4-12 May 1926 was 
the climax to several years of industrial unrest and of attempts by 
the miners’ unions, led by A. J. Cook, to secure sympathetic sup- 
port for their grievances from workers in the other major industries. 
The miners, threatened by further wage cuts, asked the T.U.C. to 
bring out all major industries, thus conforming to a resolution sup- 
porting the miners carried at the 1925 Congress. The T.U.C. accord- 
ingly called out transport workers, printers, builders, and workers 
in heavy industries (and, later, engineers). The Baldwin Government 
recruited special constables, volunteers to run essential services, and 
• used troops to maintain food supplies, thus avoiding paralysis of the 
country. The Government’s monopoly of information services, in- 
cluding the radio, helped prevent any general wave of panic from 
disturbing the calm of the public. After nine days the T.U.C. ended 
the strike, because it realized that the Government had been better 
prepared for the strike than had the unions. The miners, who felt 
betrayed by the T.U.C, stayed out in vain until August. The General 
Strike left a legacy of bitterness on all sides. The Baldwin Govern- 
ment passed a Trade Disputes Act in 1927 making general strikes 
illegal; this was repealed by the Labour Government in 1946. 


George TV (1762-1830, Regent 1811-1820, King from 1820). Eldest 
son of George III, with whom he was habitually on bad terms, partly 
because of his association with the Whig Opposition and partly be- 
cause of his moral laxity. His marriage to Mrs Fitzherbert in 1785 
was declared invalid as she was a Roman Catholic. Ten years later 
he married Caroline of Brunswick, who left him shortly after the 
birth of their only child. Princess Charlotte (1796-1817). In 1820 the 
King’s unsuccessful attempt to secure a divorce made him widely un- 
popular. Despite his earlier attachment to the Whigs, his political 
attitude as Regent and King was hostile to all reform, and he con- 
sented to Catholic Emancipation (q.v.) in J829 only on perceiving 
that his ministers were singularly undismayed by a threat of abdica- 
tion. He was a selfish and extravagant hedonist, fortunately possess- 
ing some artistic taste; his best memonals are the Pavilion at 
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Brighton and the grandiose town-planning scheme by which he en- 
abled John Nash to enrich the West End of London. 


George V (1865-1936, King-Emperor from 1910). The second son of 
Edward VII. He served in the Navy from 1877 to 1892, when the 
death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence, made him second in 
succession to the throne. In 1893 he married his late brother’s fiancSe, 
Princess May of Teck. George V’s reign was notable for the growing 
affection shown towards the monarchy by the ordinary people; this 
was due in part to the evident felicity of his family life and to the 
personal touch of the Christmas Messages he broadcast in his later 
years, but it also reflected his care in fulfilling the duties of a consti- 
tutional monarch. When he intervened in politics - over the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911, or the Irish Crisis of 1914, or the appointment of 
Baldwin (q.v.) as Prime Minister in 1923, or the formation of the 
National Government of 1931 - he did so only at the suggestion of 
I his constitutional advisers. George V had a particular attachment to 
his Indian Empire and was the only British Emperor to visit his 
territories as sovereign (see Delhi Durbar). The Silver Jubilee cele- 
brations of 1935 were a moving demonstration of loyalty towards 
both the King and Queen Mary. 


George VI (1895-1952; King 1936-52; Emperor of India 1936^7). 

( The second son of George V. Succeeded to the throne on the 
abdication (q.v.) of his brother, Edward VIII. He served in the Navy 
from 1909 to 1916 and fought at Jutland; he then served for three 
years in the Air Force and spent a year at Cambridge. In 1923, as 
Duke of York, he married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon. He was 
keenly interested in promoting social welfare, especially for young 
people of all classes. As King he remained above politics to an even 
greater extent than his father. In 1939 he became' the first reigning 
British sovereign to visit the U.S.A. During the war years his sense 
of service won him universal esteem, which was heightened by his 
courage in overcoming physical disabilities. 

George, Diavid Lloyd. See Lloyd George. 


George, Heniy (1839-97). American economist and pofitical thinker 
George, who was virtuaUy self-educated and had been a land pros- 
pector along the Pacific coast, developed theories of taxation while 
serving as a newspaper-man in San Francisco in the 1870s. His classic 
work. Progress and Poverty (1879), mamtained that there should be a 
smgle tax based on the rent derived from land or from unearned 
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cnts which he condemned as unproductive to society. In the 
incrcmc^O^ George came to Britain as a newspaper correspondent, 
'^^Vmade a special study of the Irish land problem while achieving 
f " as a lecturer. He played only a minor role in American politics, 
buTmade probably a greater contribution to British political thought 
than any of bis compatriots, for, although Progress and Poverty may 
have been naively overcharged with emotion, its simple catchwords 
were a more formative influence on British socialism than the pon- 
derous tomes of Marx and Engels. Many of the founders of the 
Fabian Society (q.v.) owed their first acquaintance with socialist 
theory to George’s lectures. 

Gettysburg. Town in southern Pennsylvania, scene of a three-day 
battle in the American Civil War (1-3 July 1863), when Confederate 
forces under Lee (q.v.) tried to carry the war into northern territory 
by crossing the Potomac. Lee was repulsed by General George C. 
Meade, defending Gettysburg. Meade lost over 3,000 men and Lee 
nearly 4,000. The defeat of Lee constituted the turning-point in the 
war. In the following November, Lincoln attended the dedication of 
the military cemetery at Gettysburg, delivering there his oration on 
‘the new birth of freedom’, with its famous eulogy of ‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people’. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52). Italian patriot and philosopher, bom 
in Turin, ordained priest in 1825. His nationalist views led to Ms ex- 
pulsion from Piedmont and he settled in Brussels, where in 1843 he 
wrote Del Primato morale e civile degli Italiani - a plea to the 
Papacy to reorganize and unite, the states of the Italian peninsula. 
The book had a considerable influence on the supporters of the 
‘Liberal Pope’, Pius DC (q.v.), Gioberti was able to return to Pied- 
mont in 1847 and enter politics. He headed the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment from December 1848 to March 1849. He retired a disillusioned 
man, condemned by the Church both for his political activity and for 
some aspects of his philosophical teachings. 

Giolitti, Giovanni (1842—1928). Italian politician; was bom in the 
province of Cuneo and educated in Turin. He became a civil servant 
until, in 1882, he entered the Italian Parliament as a liberal. He 
served as Minister of Finance under Crispi (q.v.) in 1889. His first 
Ministry (May 1892 to November 1893) was short-lived because of 
the so-called ‘Tanlongo Scandal’, the discovery by a parliamentary 
commission that a director of the Bank of Rome whom Giolitti had 
created a Senator had been guilty of major financial irregularities. 
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After the Tanlongo revelations, Giolitti had to leave Italy for a 
short period, but he returned and re-entered political life during a 
period of violent radical unrest at the turn of the century. Giolitti 
was Prime Minister again from October 1903 to March 1905 and 
from May 1906 to December 1909. In home affairs he tried to com- 
bat left-wing strikes and disorders by financial economies and by 
seeking a reconciliation with the Catholic Church (which had 
hitherto stood aloof from the internal politics of the Italian King- 
dom). In foreign affairs he strengthened Italy's ties with Austria- 
Hungary. In his fourth Ministry (1911 to 1914) he was responsible 
for the annexation of Tripoli and the prosecution of a war against 
Turkey from which Italy gained, not only Libya (q.v.), but Rhodes 
and the Dodecanese. The cost of the war necessitated heavy taxation, 
which contributed to Giolitti’s unpopularity, and he was forced to 
resign in March 1914 after a General Strike had paralysed the coun- 
try. He remained an influential politician in opposition, vainly 
striving to preserve Italy’s neutrality in 1915. He headed a fifth 
ministry in June. 1920, when Italy was rent by civil disorder and dis- 
appointed by the results of the peace settlement. He was unable to 
satisfy the nationalist groups over Fiume (q.v.) and resigned in June 
1921. An astute parliamentary manager, devoid of principle, Giolitti 
headed a government for more than eleven years in all, a longer 
period than any other Italian except Mussolini. 


Girondins. A group of deputies in the French Legislative Assembly 
of 1791 and subsequently in the Convention of 1792. Many of them 
(but not all) came from the region of the Gironde, around Bordeaux; 
their leaders were Brissot, Roland and his ambitious wife, P6tion 
and Vergniaud. They tended to be more idealistic than their politi- 
cal rivals, the Jacobins (q.v.); they believed in a rational legal code 
and a predominantly middle-class state. In the early months of 1793, 
they recklessly rushed France into war with Britain, Holland, and’ 
Spain and, with the &st setbacks, were attacked for incompetence by 
the Jacobins. The Girondins became afraid of. the Jacobin appeal to 
the masses, but in belatedly seeking to arrest th'e Jacobin leaders they 
were themselves outmanoeuvred and overthrown on 2 June 1793. On 
the following 31 October all the prominent Girondins were executed. 


Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-98). The son of a Liverpool mer- 
chant, educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He entered the 
Commons in 1832 as Tory M.P. for Newark, represented Oxford 

^ ^ Liberal, South Lancashire 

^65 8 Greenwich 1868-80, Midlothian 1880-95. He attained 
Cabmet rank as President of the Board of Trade under Peel in 
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1843, was out of office because of his Free Trade views from 1846 to 
1852, but served as Chancellor of the Exchequer 1852-5 and 1858- 
66, introducing a remarkable series of budgets which cut tariffs and 
reduced governmental expenditure. He became Leader of the Liberal 
Party in 1866 and Prime Minister in 1868. His first Ministry was 
responsible for a series of overdue reforms - in the Army, education, 
and the legal system - as well as the rectification of injustices (Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, Irish Land Act, Secret Ballot Act). 
Although defeated in the election of 1874, Gladstone returned to 
power in 1880 after the Midlothian campaign (q.v.). His second 
Ministry carried the Third Reform Act (1884) but failed to solve the 
Irish problem and was discredited by the death of Gordon and the 
first Boer War (q.v.). His third Ministry (1886) was short-lived, be- 
cause Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule (q.v.) alienated the 
radical wing led by Chamberlain (q.v.) and so split the party. The 
fourth Ministry (1892-4) was absorbed with an unsuccessful attempt 
to pass a second Irish Home Rule Bill despite opposition in the 
House of Lords. Gladstone, more than any other person, determined 
the form of the later Victorian Liberal Party, although as a classical 
scholar and High Churchman he differed in many ways from the 
majority of his supporters. His chief weaknesses were a tendency, as 
he became older, to concentrate on one topic to the exclusion of 
other pressing problems, and to take drastic action on the questions 
that absorbed him without consulting his Cabinet colleagues. Both of 
these failings contributed to the decisive breach with Chamberlain in 
1886. He was an eloquent speaker with deep sympathy for oppressed 
peoples - some of his most effective work was his championship of 
political prisoners in the old Neapolitan Kingdom or his pleas for 
the victims of Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria and Armenia. He was, 
above all, a parliamentarian, and his political rivalry with Disraeli 
(q.v.) enabled debates in the Commons to attain a rare pre-eminence 
in the interest of the general public. 

Glenelg, Lord (Charles Grant, 1778-1866, raised to the peerage 
1831). British Colonial Secretary. Glenelg was the son of a director 
of the East India Company. He became president of the Board of 
Control for India in 1830 and, in 1833, was responsible for ending the 
trading rights of the Company. He served as Colonial Secretary 
under Melbourne, 1835-9. By his moderate policy towards the 
Kaffirs, he alienated the Boers in Cape Colony, thus forcing them 
to undertake the Great Trek (q.v.). During the Canadian rebellions of 
1837 (see Mackenzie) his apparent hesitancy and vacillation incurred 
much criticism. 
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Gneisenau, August ‘Wilhelm von (1760-1831, created a Count in 
1814). After mercenary service with the British in the American War 
of Independence, Gneisenau achieved a reputation in the Prussian 
campaigns of 1806-7. Subsequently, with Schamhorst (q.v.), he 
supervised the organization and training of a new Prussian Army 
which, as second-in-command to Blticher (q.v.), he successfully led in 
the War of Liberation of 1813-14, personally preparing the Prussian 
invasion of France. He participated in the Waterloo Campaign 
(where he was on bad terms with Wellington) and was subsequently 
made a Field-Marshal. 

GoCbbels, Joseph (1897-1945). Nazi leader, bom in the Rhineland, 
became a Doctor of Philosophy at Heidelberg in 1920, and was an 
early follower of Hitler. He was appointed Nazi leader in Berlin in 
1926 and was given charge of the party propaganda machine in 1929, 
becoming a member of the Reichstag in the following year. From* 
1933 to 1945 he was Minister of Enlightenment and Propaganda, his 
cynical understanding of mass psychology making him a formidable 
figure. In the last days of the war he committed suicide in Hitler’s 
bunker after killing his wife and children. 


Gocring, Hermann (1893-1946). Nazi leader, an air ace of the First 
World War, gaining the highest military distinctions and command- 
ing the crack Richthofen Squadron in 1918. He became an earlv 
Nazi, and was wounded m the Munich Putsch (q v ) of 1923 In 1932 
he became President (i.e. Speaker) of the Reichstag. Hitler appointed 
ta Air Mlm®r m 1933, .„d to L.f.walte (Gama, Ai, fS “ 
creauon. He was also Prussian Minister President and Prussian 
Minister of the Intenor and was sometimes entrusted by Hitler with 
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character and, in the end, cheated the ml nw.*): 
a few hours before he was due to be executed. ^ suicide 

Gorchakov, Alexander (1798-1883). Russian Phonn^ii 

of the old aristocracy. He entered thr^in a member 

ing in a minor capacity at te 
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policy from 1856 to 1882, setting himself the task of freeing Russia 
from the restrictions of the Treaty of Paris, an objective attained in 
1870, largely through cooperation with Prussia. Gorchakov was pre- 
pared to work with Bismarck in the Dreikaiserbund, but was jealous 
of Bismarck’s international position and appears at the Congress of 
Berlin to have been no more than a senile and cantankerous schemer, 
so filled with envy of Germany that his last years ■witnessed the worst 
wave of Russo-German friction in the nineteenth century. 

Gordon, Charles (1833-85). British General; joined the Royal En- 
gineers in 1852 and served vrith distinction in the Crimean War. 
From 1860 to 1865 his remarkable success in China won him the 
soubriquet ‘Chinese Gordon’, by which he was thereafter known. He 
explored parts of China and commanded the force that suppressed 
the Taiping Rebellion (q.v.). He then entered the service of Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt, administering the Sudan from 1874 to 1880 and 
having great success in stamping out the slave trade, despite the 
opposition of powerful native interests. After two years in South 
Africa he was sent back to the Sudan in 1884 at the time of the 
Mahdi’s revolt, with instructions to rescue isolated Egyptian garri- 
sons. Gordon was, however, reluctant to withdraw before a native 
revolt and, underestimating his enemies and overestimating his own 
resources, he found himself cut off in Khartoum. After a siege of 
ten months Gordon was killed, two days before the arrival of a relief 
force. Gordon’s evangelical Christianity and obvious strength of 
character had made him a respected hero of the Victorian public, and 
his death led to an outburst of indignation against the Gladstone 
Government (a feeling which Queen Victoria openly shared) for not 
having despatched a relief force earlier. 

Gorham Judgement. In 1847 the Bishop of Exeter refused to insti- 
tute the Reverend G. C. Gorham to Brampford Speke, a living in his 
diocese but in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, regarding Gorham’s 
views on baptism as unsound. Gorham appealed against the Bishop’s 
decision to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,- which in 
March 1850 declared that his views were not contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Church of England. Since the Bishop still refused to 
accept Gorham, he was instituted at Brampford Speke by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The whole incident aroused considerable feel- 
ing. Members of the Oxford Movement (q.v.) regarded Gorham’s 
views as heretical, and protested that the Privy Council, being a lay 
body, was not a valid court of ecclesiastical appeal. Several promi- 
nent Anglicans seceded to Rome as a result of the Gorham decision; 
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among them was H. E. Manning (1808-92), who was to become 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Other members of the Church 
of England interpreted the Gorham Judgement as evidence that the 
Church needed its own court The incident accordingly contributed 
to the decision in 1852 to revive the Convocation of Canterbury, 
the ancient assembly of the clergy of southern England, which since 
1717 had held only formal meetings. 

Grand National Consolidated Trades Union. The first attempt to 
unite skilled and unskilled workers, a joint design of Robert Owen 
(q.v.) and John Doherty (1797-1854). The Union was formed in 
January 1834 and rapidly acquired half a million workers, pledged to 
strike for an eight-hour day. The Government became alarmed, and 
after persecuting the 'Tolpuddle Martyrs’ (q.v.), so intimidated Owen 
that the Union was dissolved (October 1834). 

Grant, Ulysses S. (1822-85). American soldier, President of U.S.A. 
Born in Ohio, served in the Mexican War and in California, spent 
six years farming, and returned to the Army on the outbreak of the 
Civil War, being made a Major-General early in 1862. He won the 
victories of Vicksburg and Chattanooga (1863) and was appointed 
commander of the Union Annies in March 1864. In a costly three- 
month campaign he wore down Lee’s reserves and eventually forced 
him to surrender at Appomattox in April 1865. He served as Secre- 
tary for War 1867-8 and was elected President in 1868, being re- 
elected in 1873. While his Administration was responsible for initiat- 
ing long-overdue civil service reform and for improving relations 
with Britain, it was also faced by a bad financial depression (1873) 
and by a series of monetary scandals, with acts of bribery committed 
by leading members of the Cabinet After retiring from politics in 
1877, Grant, an essentially simple man, was impoverished by a com- 
mon swindler, being saved from formal bankruptcy only by the sale 
of his Memoirs. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820). Irish politician. Bora and educated in 
Dublin, was elected to the Irish Parliament in 1775. By his brilliant 
oratory he became the leader of the moyement to repeal ‘Poyning’s 
Law’ (subjecting the actions of the Irish Parliament to 'the approval 
of the Privy Council in London). Grattan was successful in 1782 and 
for eighteen years 'Grattan’s Parliament’ enjoyed virtual indepen- 
dence. Grattan himself refused office and was largely responsible for 
ffie negative attitude to the English authorities adopted by the Irish 
in this period, a policy of critical hostility that contributed to the 
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Act of Union (q.v.) of 1800. Grattan represented Dublin in the British 
House of Commons from 1806 to his death. 

Great Exhibition of 1851. An attempt to show the world the techni- 
cal achievements of the first half of the nineteenth century. In Hyde 
Park, Paxton’s Crystal Palace - more than 600 yards long - housed 
7 000 exhibitors from Britain and as many from abroad. The idea of 
the Exhibition and the choice of site derived from the Prince Con- 
sort The Exhibition demonstrated Britain’s material prosperity and, 
by serving as a model for later international exhibitions, showed for 
the first time the way in which science could enhance national 
prestige. The Crystal Palace was subsequently re-erected in South 
London : it was destroyed by fire on 30 November 1936. 

Great Fear {‘La Grande Peur'). A movement of mass hysteria that 
swept through provincial France in the second half of July and early 
August 1789. It seems to have originated, independently in six differ- 
ent places, as a local rumour that gangs of brigands in the pay of 
aristocrats were coming to 'restore order’ in the countryside. There 
were no provincial newspapers and, with the breakdown of local 
authority, reports spread with astounding speed. Thus one of these 
panics originated in Franche Comt6 in north-eastern France and 
spread southwards along the Rh6ne to Provence, westwards to the 
central plateau, and eastwards to the Alps. Only the most distant 
provinces - Alsace, Lorraine, and Brittany — did not experience the 
phenomenon. As the rumour travelled, cottagers drove their cattle 
in from the fields and barricaded doors, while townsfolk closed city 
^ gates and prepared to ward off an attack. No attack materialized, 
r but the sense of insecurity intensified the peasant outrages against 
landowners that had convulsed France in the preceding four 
months. 

Great Purge (in U.S.S.R., 1936-8). See Yezhovshchina. 

Great Trek (1836-7). A mass migration from Cape Colony of ten 
thousand Boers (settlers of Dutch descent) who wished to form new 
settlements not under the authority of the British crown. The Boers 
particularly resented charges of cruelty towards natives and com- 
plained of inadequate compensation for the abolition of slavery in 
1834. They also maintained that the British \vere not affording them 
security against Kaffir raids. Some of the migrant Boers settled im- 
mediately north of the Orange River, others moved across the Vaal 
River, and a third group, led by Andrius Pretorius (1799-1853), 
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crossed into Natal, where they established an independent republic 
with a capital at Pietermaritzburg. In 1843, Natal was annexed to 
Cape Colony and Pretorius moved his group into the Orange Free 
State. Five years later, a British force drove them beyond the VaaL 
Eventually, the Sand River Convention of 1852 (q.v.) allowed them 
to settle permanently in Transvaal (q.v.), the capital of which was 
named after their leader. Among the children on the Great Trek was 
the future Boer President, Paul Kruger, then eleven years old. 

Greece. Passed imder Turkish rule in the mid fifteenth century. The 
Greek Church retained considerable spiritual powers, and the Greek 
aristocracy was able to form an important administrative class 
within the Ottoman Empire. A cultural renaissance in the late 
eighteenth century, coinciding with support from Russian agents, 
made the Greeks plan a rising against the Turks. In 1821 the Greek 
War of Independence began with a revolt (unsuccessful) of the 
Greeks in the Danubian Principalities (q.v.) and a more serious in- 
surrection in the Morea. The Greek Cause aroused enthusiasm in 
Western Europe; philhellenic sentiment was crystallized by the death 
of Byron at the siege of Missolonghi (April 1824). Greek indepen- 
dence was proclaimed at Epidauros on 13 January 1822, but heavy 
fighting continued between the Greeks and the Turks (and, more par- 
ticularly, the Egyptians) until 1829, when the Great Powers inter- 
vened to establish a Greek Kingdom, limited to the area south of 
the Gulf of Volo. Otto of Bavaria ruled as King 1832-62 but was 
deposed after a military revolt; the Danish Prince George accepted 
the crown and reigned from 1863 to 1913. Greek territory was ex- 
tended in 1863 by cession of the Ionian Islands (a British protector- 
ate since 181^; in 1881, by the acquisition from Turkey of Thessaly 
and part of Epirus; and in 1913, by union with Crete and the occu- 
pation of part of Macedonia and Thrace. Greece followed a tortu- 
ous policy in the First World War, until forced by Venizelos (q.v.) 
to join the Allies in 1917. An attempt to secure Anatolia in the peace 
settlement failed disastrously at Smyrna (q.v.) in 1922. A republic 
was proclaimed in May 1924 but the monarchy restored in Novem- 
ber 1935. In August 1936 King George n accepted the establishment 
of a fascist-type dictatorship by General Metaxas, in power until his 
death in February 1941. The Italians invaded Greece in October 1940 
but were defeated and thrown back into Albania. In April 1941 the 
Germans overran Greece. Rival monarchist and communist groups 
maintained a guerilla war with the Germans from 1942 until the 
British liberated Athens in October 1944, when the two resistance 
groups started fighting each other. Bitter civil war lasted from May 
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1946 until October 1949, when the monarchists were successful 
Greek politics in the 1950s were dominated by the question of 
Cyprus (q.v.). 

Grey, Charles (1764-1845, became second Earl Grey in 1807). British 
statesman; educated at Eton and King’s, Cambridge, became M.P. 
for Northumberland in 1786, supporting Fox, opposing war with 
republican France, and advocating parliamentary reform. With the 
establishment of the Consulate, Grey began to support the war, and 
succeeded Fox as Foreign Secretary in the Coalition Government of 
1806—7. Attempts to secure Catholic Emancipation caused friction 
between George III and his ministers and led to the fall of the Gov- 
ernment in March 1807, beginning a period of twenty-three years in 
which Grey was out of ofBce. In opposition, he continued to urge 
parliamentary reform and Catholic Emancipation but, by supporting 
Queen Caroline’s cause in 1820, made George IV a personal enemy. 
In 1830, William IV, perceiving the temper of the country, invited 
Grey to form a Whig Government, which, two years later, duly 
carried the first Parliamentary Reform Act (q.v.). Grey retired in 
1834. 

Grey, Edward (1862-1933, baronet 1882, created Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon in 1916). Came from the same family as the Reform Bill 
Prime Minister. He was Liberal M.P. for Berwick for thirty-one 
years from 1885, serving as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
1892-5. From December 1905 until May 1916 he was Foreign Secre- 
tary, the longest ever continuous tenure of that office During this 
period Grey continued the policy begun by the Conservatives, con- 
cludmg the Anglo-Russian Entente (q.v.) of 1907 and authorizing 
military conversations (q.v.) with the French, Belgians, and, subse- 
(^ently, the Russians. While hating the idea of war and maintaining 
that Bntam must be free to remain at peace, he nevertheless made it 
clear to Parliament in August 1914 that he considered Britain had an 
obugation to help Belgium, thus taking the country into the First 
World War. He was a believer in international arbitration (which he 
had used successfully during the Balkan Wars) and, despite failing 
eyesight, did aU he could in later years to champion the League of 
Nations. In 1919 he went to the U.S.A. on a special diplomatic 
mission. Grey was a keen fisherman and ornithologist; he remained 
in politics from a sense of duty rather than from personal choice. 

Grey, Sir George (1812—98). Colonial administrator; educated at 
Sandhurst and served in the infantry 1828-39. In 1841 Grey became 
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Governor of South Australia, a continent in which he had already 
carried out exploration; in four years he reorganized the administra- 
tion, putting it on a sound financial basis. He was moved to New 
Zealand as Governor in 1845-53, gaming the respect and admiration 
of the Maori people. After serving as Governor of Cape Colony 
1853-9 (whence he was recalled for favouring a South African 
federation) he returned as Governor of New Zealand 1861-7, suc- 
cessfully ending the Maori War (q.v.) but getting on bad terms with 
the military authorities, for whom he showed scant respect After a 
spell in England campaigning for state-aided emigration, he settled 
in New Zealand and was a member of the House of Representatives 
from 1874 to 1894, serving as Prime Minister 1877-9. He was largely 
responsible for a number of reforms (actually carried after his 
period of office) ; adult suffrage; triennial parliaments; and a land 
tax. He returned to England in 1894. 

Guizot, Fran?ois (1787-1874). French politician bom at Nimes, a 
riuguenot He became Professor of History at Paris in 1812 and did 
not enter politics until 1830, becoming a Minister in 1832. In 1833 
he introduced the first Primary Education Law in France. From 1840 
to 1847 he was Foreign Minister in the Soult Government, and its 
key figure. He was Prime Minister from 1847 to February 1848. His 
policy was narrowly conservative and, in his relations with Britain, 
maladroit By refusing political concessions to the class that had 
benefited from his own Education Law, he precipitated the revolu- 
tion that overthrew the July Monarchy (q.v.) and forced him into 
exile (1848). His last years were spent in historical writing, including 
a study of seventeenth-century England. 

Habsburg Dynasty. The imperial family of Austria, descendants of 
the German Coimt Rudolf of Habsburg (Holy Roman Emperor 
1273-9) who, in 1282, bestowed the Duchy of Austria on his son, 
Albrecht The male line died out in 1740, when Emperor Charles VI 
was succeeded by his only daughter, Maria Theresau She was married 
to the Duke of Lorraine and, from 1745, the dynasty was known as 
the House of Habsburg-Lorraine. The Habsburgs reigned in Vienna 
until 1918, when Emperor-King Charles (q.v.) went into exile. 

Ebigue Conferences (1899 and 1907). In August 1898 Tsar Nicholas 
n proposed an international peace conference to limit armaments. 
The Conference met at the Hague from May to July 1899. The 
Tsar’s proposal was treated with suspicion in many countries; it was 
known that Russian finances were feeling the strain of the arma- 
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ments race. Nevertheless, representatives came from 26 states. Little 
was achieved on disarmament, but it was decided to institute a Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at the Hague to settle ‘disputes involv- 
ing neither honour nor vital interests’. The International Court was 
established in 1901. A second Hague Peace Conference met in June 
1907 and produced a series of conventions designed to limit the 
horrors of war. 


Haig, Douglas (1861-1928, created Earl 1919). Bom in Edinburgh, 
entered the Army in 1885, serving as a cavalry ofBcer with the Egyp- 
tian Army in the Sudan in 1898 and distinguished himself in South 
Africa 1899-1902. He then served in India, except for the three years 
1906-9, when he helped put Haldane’s reforms into practice at the 
War OflSce. He crossed to France with the 1st Army Corps of the 
B.E.F. in August 1914 and fought at Mons, on the Meuse, and at 
Ypres. At the end of 1915 he succeeded Sir John French as British 
Commander-in-Chief on the Western Front. Haig was an orthodox 
and unimaginative professional soldier, distrustful of new ideas but 
enjoying enormous prestige among his brother ofiBcers. He was on 
bad terms with the Prime Mim'ster, Lloyd George, who considered 
that he wasted lives without tangible success. He sustained a severe 
defeat by the Germans in March 1918. Haig possessed, however, 
determination and tenacity and, with disaster threatening, secured 
the appointment as Generalissimo over the Allied Armies in France 
of Marshal Foch, with whom he collaborated until the victory of 
November 1918. Haig spent his last years in work for the disabled 
soldiers, instituting the ‘Poppy Day’ Appeal associated with his 
name. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon (1856-1928; Viscount 1912). Bom and 
educated in Edinburgh and studied at Gottingen, where he special- 
ized in German philosophy. He sat as a Liberal M.P. 1885-1911, and 
was War Secretary 1905-12. Lord Chancellor 1912-15 and again in 
the Labour Government of 1924. At the War OfiBce, his most im- 
portant decision was the creation of a General Stag (1906). He also 
inaugurated the Territorial Army (1907) and OfiBcers’ Training 
Corps. He cut military expenditure but made mobilization swifter 
and provided for an Expeditionary Force of six infantry and one 
cavalrjf divisions (with auxiliaries). In 1912 he went to Berlin in an 
unsuccessful egort to halt the naval armaments race. Haldane was 
unjustly attacked by the cheap press in 1915 for his knowledge of 
Germany and was forced out of public life. He was never a popular 
personality, probably because of his tendency to obscure practical 
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politics with metaphysical erudition. Haig thought him ‘the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England has ever had’. 

Halifax, Earl of (Edward Wood, 1881-1959, created Baron Irwin 
1925, succeeded his father as Third Viscount Halifax in 1934, created 
Earl of Halifax in 1944). Became Conservative M.P. for Ripon in 
1910 and held ministerial posts from 1922 to 1926, when he was 
appointed Viceroy of India. His five years in India coincided with a 
period of unrest on the North-West Frontier and of civil disobedi- 
ence from the followers of Gandhi (q.v.), with whom the Viceroy 
succeeded in reaching an agreement in March 1931. After three years 
as President of the Board of Education (1932-5) and a brief spell at 
the War Office, Halifax became Lord President of the Council in 
November 1935, with special responsibility for foreign affairs. In 
November 1937 he visited Hitler and was appointed by Chamberlain 
(q.v.) to succeed Eden as Foreign Secretary in February 1938. He 
played an important part in inducing Chamberlain to take a stronger 
Une with the Germans after March 1939. In the political crisis of 
May 1940, he was considered as a possible Prime Minister by both 
Chamberlain and George VI but he refused the office and continued 
to serve at the Foreign Office for seven months under Churchill In 
January 1941 he was sent to Washington as Ambassador, a post he 
held for ten years and in which he achieved considerable success. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1755-1804). Bom in the West Indies, studied 
law in New York, organizing artillery regiments there in 1776. He 
served as secretary and aide-de-camp to Washington (1777-81), and 
fought at Yorktown. In 1783 he began practising as a lawyer in New 
York, but became increasingly concerned with political questions, 
drafting the report that led to the summoning of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, where he urged the establishment of a strong 
central government, putting his views on paper in contributions to 
the Federalist. From 1789 to 1795 he was Secretary to the Treasury, 
devising the American system of internal revenue, securing the 
establishment of a Federal Bank, and thereby provoking the opposi- 
tion of Jefferson (q.v.) and his followers. He resumed his legal work 
in 1795 but became Federalist leader in New York, urging war 
against France in 1798 and 1800. His last years were marked by a 
growing antipathy towards Aaron Burr, one of the Democratic- 
Republican leaders in the New York Assembly. Hamilton was 
largely responsible for Burr’s defeat both in the Presidential election 
of 1800 and the New York election of 1804. Burr challenged Hamil- 
ton to a duel and fatally wounded him (1 1 July 1804). 
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Hanover. Although the Elector of Hanover became King of Great 
Britain in 1714, in accordance with the Act of Settlement (1701), 
Hanover never became a British dependency, and the union re- 
mained purely dynastic. Queen Victoria was debarred from exercis- 
ing sovereignty in Hanover, which accepted the ‘Salic Law" excluding 
a woman, ruler. Hanover, which had had its status raised from 
Electorate to Kingdom in 1815, accordingly passed to Victoria’s 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland (George Ernest of Hanover, 1837- 
51). He was succeeded by his son George, who reigned imtil Han- 
over was annexed by Prussia in September 1866. 


Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915). Bom in Lanarkshire, the son of a 
ship’s carpenter. More than any other man, he shaped the political 
history of the Labour movement He started work in Glasgow as a 
newspaper-boy at the age of seven and became a miner three years 
later, educating himself at night school He gained experience of 
public speaking m temperance societies, but moved into trade union- 
ism, organizing the miners first in Lanarkshire and later in Ayrshire. 
Hardie formed the Scottish Parliamentary Labour Party in 1888, 
elected In^pendent Sociahst MJ>. for West Ham South in 
1892, shockmg the Commons by driving to Westminster in cloth cap 
and tweed jacket and escorted by a trumpeter. Hardie founded the 
I.L.P. (q.v.) m 1893, played a leading part in the establishment of the 

“ 1900 and became chairman 
and leader of the Parhamentary Labour Party in 1906. He was de- 

19^0^tf ^ Merthyr Tydfil from 

^ fervent nonconformist and pacifist, and 

opposed participation in the First World War. 

^^«65-1923. President of the U.S.A. 
As a Senator ^ lawyer and newspaper owner, 

consistentlv nnn • ^ 15-21) he was an orthodox Republican, 

S^rS of .nnr ® w ^o secure for the U.S.A. 

H^iws nTeX?”f arbitrator. In the 1920 Election, 

Hardmg s pledge of a return to normalcy’ secured his success with 

nofbk tor tho 
international isolation, 
and a high degree of major pohtical corruption. He died suddenly in 
San Francisco and was succeeded by Vice-President Calvin Coolidge 


mtt-i toyun (Februa^ 1^56). A reforming edict forced on the 
Turkish Government by the Bntish, French, and Austrian ambassa- 
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dors at Constantinople after the Crimean War, guaranteeing the civil 
rights of the Christian subjects of the Sultan and promising the aboli- 
tion of torture and the reform of prisons. Althou^ the provisions of 
the Edict were, at first, observed by Sultan Abdul Aziz (1861-76), the 
revival of Balkan (and later Armenian) unrest led to their increasing 
neglect by the Turkish authorities. 

Haussmann, Georges Engine (1809-91). French financier and town 
planner. Haussmann (of German Protestant descent) was bom in 
Paris. In 1853, under the Second Empire, he was appointed Prefect 
of the Seine vnth orders to rebuild Paris, making the crowded slums 
give way to broad avenues and increasing the number of open spaces 
around the city. Haussmann was responsible for the Bois de 
Boulogne, for the first network of boulevards, for supplying water, 
constmcting sewers, and erecting new bridges, and a new Opera 
House. His plans were taken further by later Prefects. Haussmann 
fell from grace early in 1870, when the Liberal Opposition accused 
him of peculation. For a time under the Third Republic he sat as 
Bonapartist Deputy for Ajaccio. 

Hubert, Jacques Ren6 (1757-94). French revolutionary; bom in 
Alenfon, forced to seek a livelihood in Paris when his family was 
reduced to poverty by an unsuccessful lawsuit. Hubert became a 
caustic pamphleteer. He joined the Cordelier Club in 1791 and was 
a prominent member of the Paris Commune 1792-3. In his pamphlets 
and his jomual, Pkre Duchesne, Hubert attacked all forms of reli- 
gious belief. His thinly veiled contempt for Robespierre’s theism 
brought about his arrest He was guillotined on 24 March 1794. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831). German philosopher; 
bom at Stuttgart, educated at Tilbingen, was successively Professor 
of Philosophy at Jena, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. Hegel 
first achieved fame while at Jena with his German Constitution 
(1802),-a criticism of the weakness of the German states and a plea 
for some episodes of heroic war which would enable the stamp of 
nobility to be put on people who were by nature too easy-going for 
political leadership. His later work (e.g. The Philosophy of Right of 
1821) expounded his theory of Idealism, that all historical experience 
must be dominated by a sense of some abstract Spirit greater than 
material forms. Hegel also developed the law of the Dialectic, that 
progress results from the interaction of two conflicting half-tmths. 
As a Prussian nationalist with a totalitarian reverence for the State, 
Hegel was the master-mind of German thought for much of the 
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nineteenth century. His theory of Dialectic, purged of metaphysics, 
was adapted by Marx to explain the historical cycle of class-wars. 

Heligoland. A small island in the North Sea. The British gained 
Hch'goland after the Napoleonic wars but never fortified it In 1890, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government ceded the island to Germany in return 
for colonial concessions in East Africa. The Germans converted 
Heligoland into a fortress during the period of Anglo-German naval 
rivalry, and used it as an advance naval base in the First World War. 
After 1919 the Germans evaded their treaty obligations to destroy its 
fortifications, and it was again turned into a formidable base in 1936, 
becoming a frequent target of R.A.F. bombers in the subsequent 
war. In 1946 the island was fully evacuated and its fortifications 
were blown up. Heligoland was fully restored to Western Germany 
in 1952. 


Herzen, Alexander Ivanovich (1812-70). Russian man of letters and 
revolutionary thinker. Herzen was educated at Moscow University 
and served in the civil administration from 1835 to 1842, but, as a 
westermzer, was suspected of liberal ideas and unable to secure ad- 
vancement. He left Russia in 1847, having inherited a private income, 
and ^ent the rest of his life in western Europe, mostly in London 
and Geneva. OriginaUy, Herzen shared many of the optimistic as- 
sumptions of toe romantic revolutionaries, but later he became a 
cntic of their mcorapetence, partly because of what he had seen in 
Pans m 1848 (see Revolutions of 1848). He sought to impress upon 
tile need for a genuinely reaUstic appreciation of the 
• j. liis wnting took toe form of essays in 

penodicals which were prmted in Ldndon and smuggled into Russia. 

^ pubUcist with the rare gift of the vivid and 

p se. s London home became a centre for revolutionary 
of whom he supported financially (notably Bakunin, 
riy” ^ influential on toe development of Russian 

liberal thought m the opening years of Alexander IPs reign; but his 
developments long after his death. He was 
e s po ca wnter to argue that Russia, with her primitive rural 
communes, was better suited than toe industrialized West to become 
the first sociahst state. 

ffir^er, Heinrich (1900-45). Nazi poUce chief. Bom in Munich 
He became deputy leader of toe S.S. (Schutz Staffeln, storm troopers) 
m 1927 and leader m 1929. He was made commander of toe untoed 
German pohee forces m 1936, head of Reich Administration in 1939, 
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and Minister of the Interior in 1943. His ruthless direction of the 
secret police (Gestapo) made him a sinister figure among the Nazi 
leaders, responsible for many atrocities. He was arrested in hiding by 
British troops on 21 May 1945, and committed suicide two days later. 

Hindenburg, Paul von (IB47-1934). German soldier and President; 
bom at Posen (Poznan), a member of a Prussian military family. He 
was wounded at Sadowa in 1866 and represented his regiment at the 
proclamation of the German Empire at Versailles in 1871. He served 
in the Army for another forty years without particular distinction, 
retiring as a General. In August 1914 he was recalled and sent to halt 
the Russian advance in East Prussia, where, largely because of the 
brilliant work of Ludendorff (q.v.) and Hoffman, he gained the deci- 
sive victories of Tannenberg (q.v.) and the Masunan Lakes. Hinden- 
burg remained as Commander-in-Chief on the Eastern Front until 
August 1916. Although unable to deliver a final blow to knock 
Russia out of the war, he was built up by German propaganda as a 
massive legendary Titan. In December 1914 he was made a Field- 
Marshal and in August 1916 became Chief of the General Staff, with 
Ludendorff as his Quartermaster-General. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff controlled German military and civil policy from July 1917 
until the Armistice. Together they were responsible for the harsh 
terms imposed on Russia by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (q.v.) and 
for mounting the final offensive against the British sector of the 
Western Front in March 1918. After the defeats of the autumn of 
1918, it was Hindenburg who advised the Kaiser to leave Germany. 
Hindenburg remained in charge of German troops until July 1919, 
when he retired. Although at heart a monarchist, he was induced to 
stand for President of the German Republic by nationalist politi- 
cians, and was elected (April 1925). Hindenburg personally had little 
influence on policy during the nine years he was President, showing 
increasing signs of sem'lity. He was at first contemptuous of the 
‘Bohemian Corporal’ Hitler, but in 1933 appointed him Chancellor 
on the assurances of politicians whom he trusted. He died at 
Neudeck in August 1934 and was buried at Tannenberg. 

Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945). Bom in Braunau-on-the-Inn, Upp^ ^ 
Austria; at school in Linz; lived in Vienna 1909-13, absorbing anti- 
semitic prejudices and eking out a miserable existence as a third-rate 
commercial artist; crossed the frontier and enlisted in the Bavarian 
infantry, 1914, serving as a Corporal on the Somme and twice gain- 
ing the Iron Cross. In September 1919 he joined a small nationalist 
group which shortly took the name ‘National Socialist German 
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Workers’ Party’ (N.S.D.A.P., soon derisively nicknamed ‘Nazi’), and 
discovered his power of demagogic oratory in open-air tirades in 
Munich against Jews and the Treaty of Versailles. The unsuccessful 
Munich Putsch (q.v.) of 1923 gained him national fame and thirteen 
months’ imprisonment (during which he wrote Mein Kampf), but 
it was the World Depression that made him a prominent figure. The 
Nazis became the second largest German party in September 1930, 
their success resulting from general disillusionment with existing 
parties, rising unemployment, provision of a scapegoat in the 
‘treacherous Jew’, superior propaganda organization, and the back- 
ing of leading industrialists afraid of increasing communism. After 
the successive failure of three Chancellors in as many years, Hinden- 
burg appointed Hitler on 30 January 1933, believing that the non- 
Nazi Vice-Chancellor, Franz von Papen, would curb excesses. Four 
weeks later, the Reichstag Fire (q.v.) provided Hitler with the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a one-party rdgime, and on 30 June 1934 he 
eliminated possible rivals by liquidating the Sturm Abteilungen 
group of Ernst Roehm and the supporters of Gregor Strasser, at the 
same time securing von Papen’s resignation. On Hindenburg’s death. 
Hitler was proclaimed ‘FUhrer of the German Reich’ (2 August 
1934), to whom, as Head of State and Supreme Commander, all 
oflScers had to take an oath of loyalty. For three years Hitler con- 
centrated on rearmament at home. He secured the military reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland (q.v.) in March 1936, and achieved success in 
foreign policy by playing off potential enemies against each other 
and gaming an ally in Mussolini by the Axis (q.v.) of 1936. On 5 
November 1937 Hitler secretly instructed his commanders to pre- 
pare for an expansionist policy abroad, occupying Austria by the 
^scMuss (q.v.) of 1938 and Czechoslovakia in October 1938 and 
March 1939. His demands on Poland led to the Second World War 
( eptem er 1939), which he considered he had won in the West when 
German troops entered Paris (22 June 1940). In 1941 he moved his 
troops eastward, but in attacking Russia he encountered heavy op- 
position, and personally assumed command in the field on 19 Decem- 
of failures after Stalingrad, culminating in the 
^ed landmgs in Normandy, undermined the Army’s confidence in 
Hitler and led to the attempted assassination of 20 July 1944 (q.v.). 
At the end of the war Hitler was cornered in the ruins of Berlin, 
where, after marrying his mistress, Eva Braun, he shot himself (30 
April 1945). 

Hohenzollem Dynasty. The royal family of Prussia from 1701 to 
1918 and the imperial family of Germany from 1871 to 1918, claim- 
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ing descent from one of Charlemagne’s Generals who was Count of 
Zollem in Swabia. The last Hohenzollem Emperor was William II 
(reigned 1888-1918). A cadet branch of the family (Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen) ruled in Rumania from 1866 to 1947. The Hohenzol- 
lem Candidature of 1870 was an abortive proposal by a group of 
Spanish politicians that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmar- 
ingen should accept the crown of Spain. Although the candidature 
was forbidden by the King of Prussia, it caused such alarm in France 
as to contribute to the Franco-Prussian War (q.v.). 

Holland. See 'Netherlands, Kingdom of the. 

Holy Alliance. A phrase frequently, but erroneously, used to describe 
the reactionary policy of Russia, Prussia, and Austria in the period 
1815-48. In reality, the Holy Alliance was a document drawn up by 
Tsar Alexander I under the influence of the religious idealist, Baron- 
ess von Krlidener (1764-1824), declaring that ‘the precepts of Justice, 
Christian Charity and Pea'ce . . . must have an immediate influence on 
the Councils of Princes and guide all their steps’. In this form, the 
document was signed by the Tsar, the Austrian Emperor, and the 
King of Prussia, 26 September 1815. Other European sovereigns, 
with three exceptions, subsequently signed the declaration : the Pope 
would not associate himself with heretics; the Prince Regent had 
constitutional objections, but concurred in its ‘sacred maxims’; the 
Sultan was not invited to sign because he was a non-Christian. To 
Mettemich, the Holy Alliance was ‘a loud-sounding nothing’ and to 
Castlereagh, ‘a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense’, but Euro- 
pean liberals identified the Holy Alliance with the general repression 
instituted by the three Eastern European autocracies and more 
properly associated with the Congress System (q.v.) and the Quad- 
ruple Alliance of 1815. 

Holy Roman Empire. The largely Germanic and North Italian terri- 
tory organized imder Otto I, crowned Emperor by the Pope in 962. 
In the Middle Ages the Emperor represented an attempt to maintain 
ancient Roman traditions of European unity blessed by a Christian 
conception of divinely ordained authority, but constant friction with 
successive Popes meant that by the fifteenth century the Empire was 
little more than a legal term for the trusteeship of the German states. 
From 1273 the Empire was dominated by the Habsburg family (q.v.) 
who preferred to concentrate on dynastic expansion and included in 
their territories many lands outside the boundaries of the Empire. 
When Napoleon sought to establish a French-dominated Empire, he 
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• • . nn the formal abolition of the Holy Roman Empire (June 

'iMW Th° to' 

of Austria. 


ir me Rule. The Home Rule Association, a movement in favour of 
* ” 1 of the Act of Union with Ireland and the establishment of a 

^^frTnmcnt in Dublin responsible for domestic affairs, was formed in 
^870 by Isaac Butt (1813-79) and won over fifty seats in the 1874 
Election. Butt was succeeded as leader by the more mihtant PameU 
(a V ) who began the policy of obstructing the work of the Commons 
so as to concentrate attention on Ireland’s grievances. Gladstone 
decided in favour of Home Rule in December 1885; when he sought 
to carry a Home Rule Bill through the Commons in June 1886 he 
was defeated by thirty votes; including nearly a hundred of his 
Liberals. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill of 1893 passed the 
Commons but was rejected in the Lords. Once the power of the 
Lords had been limited by the Parliament Act of 1911, the Liberals 
introduced a third Home Rule Bill (1912). This aroused great opposi- 
tion in Protestant Ulster, which did not wish to be dominated by 
Catholic Dublin. When the Bill had its third reading in May 1914, 
Ireland seemed on the verge of civil war. Home Rule was not put 
into operation, because of the First World War. By 1920 the Coali- 
tion Government had changed the character of the Irish settlement; 
the Government of Ireland Act provided for separate parliaments in 
Northern and Southern Ireland. The Northern Ireland Parliament 
opened in June 1921 but the South now demanded more than Home 
Rule. Eventually, by an agreement of December 1921, Southern Ire- 
land gained dominion status. 


Hong Kong. A British colony at the mouth of the Canton River. The 
nucleus of the colony, the island of Hong Kong itself, was seized by 
the British in 1841 during the ‘Opium War’ (q.v.); the peninsula of 
Kowloon was acquired in 1860. The colony was rapidly developed 
as an entrepot port and as a naval base. In 1898 the British secured 
a 99-year lease of the ‘New Territories’, an area of about 300 square 
miles on the Chinese mainland behind Kowloon. The Japanese at- 
tacked Hong Kong in December 1941 and forced it to surrender on 
Christmas Day, after a fortnight’s valiant resistance. The British fleet 
and civilian administration returned to Hong Kong in September 
1945. It has subsequently received over a million refugees from com- 
munist China. 


Hoover, Herbert (b. 1874). President of the U.S.A. Bom into a 
Quaker family in Iowa, studied geology and engineering at Stanford 
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University. After m inin g experience in Nevada and Australia, be 
became technical adviser to the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company (1899-1901). Between 1902 and 1915 Hoover made a for- 
tune as director of mining companies. During and after the First 
World War he directed relief work in Belgium, Central Europe, and 
Russia. He also served as Food administrator in the U.S.A. He was 
Secretary of Commerce in the Harding and Coolidge Administrations 
(1921-8) and was nominated as Republican candidate in the 1928 
Presidential Election, defeating tiie Roman Catholic Democrat, A1 
Smith. Within a few months of taking ofBce, Hoover’s administra- 
tion was in the grip of a major financial depression (see Wall Street 
Crash), which many critics felt had. been exacerbated by the un- 
restrained speculation of the years in which Hoover had been Secre- 
tary of Conunerce. As President, Hoover was reluctant to extend 
Federal responsibilities, believing that natural economic forces 
would bring about a revival of trade. With the spread of the Depres- 
sion to Europe he announced a one-year moratorium on debts 
between governments (June 1931), a measure that relieved the repara- 
tions (q.v.) burden for Germany. In the 1932 Presidential Election, 
Hoover was decisively defeated by Franklin D. Roosevelt (q.v.). 

Horthy de Nagybanya, Miklds (1868-1957). Hungarian Admiral and 
Regent Bom into the Protestant landed gentry and trained for the 
Navy. He became aide-de-camp to Francis Joseph and served 
throughout the First World War in the Adriatic, distinguishing him- 
self in action off Otranto in 1917 and becoming the last Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hungarian Navy. On returning to 
Hungary he organized from Szeged a counter-revolution to the com- 
munist regime of B^la Kun (q.v.) and entered Budapest in November 
1919. He became Regent of Hungary in March 1920, a dignity he 
held for twenty-four years, refusing to surrender his office to King 
Charles (q.v.) who returned to claim the crown in 1921. Horthy’s 
policy was maintenance of ffie established social order at home and 
revision of the Treaty of Trianon (q.v.) ajjroad. Although he secured 
recovery of parts of Czechoslovakia and Rumania in 1938-40 by 
grace of the Germans, he was constantly on bad terms with Hitler. 
He joined in the Axis occupation of Yugoslavia in 1941 and 
duly declared war on the U.S.S.R., but he maintained feelers 
with the Western Allies and on 15 October 1944 unsuccessfully 
sought a separate peace, being subsequently imprisoned by the 
Nazis. The Americans refused, after the war, to hand him over 
to the Yugoslavs as a “war criminal’ and he went into exile in 
Portugal. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company. The Company, which was created by Royal 
Charter, in 1670 to discover and develop northern Canada, was in a 
difficult position by the end of the eighteenth century. New lands, 
farther to the west than the territories covered by the Charter, were 
being exploited by fur traders, and there was intense friction between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the new North West Company. 
Eventually in 1838 the Hudson’s Bay Company took over its rival, 
but was immediately faced by new problems, since its wish to keep 
huge areas undeveloped for hunting purposes conflicted with the 
pioneering instincts of the rapidly increasing settlers in Canada. 
Finally, in 1869, the Company surrendered its territorial rights to the 
Canadian Government in return for a £300,000 indemnity. 


Huskisson, William (1770-1830). Tory reformer. Bom near Wolver- 
hampton, and lived in France from 1783 to 1792, his experiences of 
the disintegration of the monarchy influencing his political views. He 
witnessed the fall of the Bastille and assisted the Controller of the 
Tuileries to escape from the mob in August 1792. On returning to 
England he was patronized by Pitt and became M.P. for Morpeth in 
junior offices in the Governments of 1804-5 and 
1807-9 and acted as colonial agent for Ceylon from 1811 to 1823, 
when he enured Liverpool’s Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Trade, an office he held for over four years, modifying commercial 
policy by abolishing a number of protectionist duties, thereby con- 
tinumg the work of fiscal reform begun by Pitt After a nine-month 
peno ^ as ecretary for War and Colonies, Huskisson found himself 
a variance with the Prime Minister, Wellington, and resigned. At 
e opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, Huskisson 
was oc e down and killed by a locomotive when crossing the 
line to greet Wellington. 


?ed r/nM ^ ^ Wahabi dynasty. Organ- 

med the Bedoum tabes of the central Arabian plateau (Nejd) mto 

19^'hJlt from 1901 to 

T Arab Revolt sponsored by T. E. 

Lawence, because of rivalry with Hussein of the Hejaz, whom the 

f May 1919 to Decem- 

u Ibu Saud fought against Hussein and the rulers of Asir, 

mil, and Jauf, eventually defeating all four adversaries and cap- 
tunng the key towns of Mecca, Medina, and Jidda (1924-5) He 
was proclaimed i^er of the Hejaz and Nejd in January 1926, chang- 
ing the name of his kingdom (an area more than four times the size 
of France) to Saudi Arabia in September 1932. He gained recog- 
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nition of the imity and independence of his territories in a series of 
treaties with the Great Powers between 1927 and 1936, at the same 
time negotiating commercial agreements with American oil interests. 
He was succeeded by his son Saud (b. 1905). 

Immigration Laws in the tJ.S.A. Between 1820 and 1900 there were 
19} million emigrants to the U.S.A., of whom 17} million came 
from Europe. Between 1900 and 1920 there were 14} million, 12} 
from Europe; and between 1920 and 1940 there were 4} million, 
2} from Europe. Federal immigration laws in the early nineteenth 
century had mostly been concerned with improving conditions on 
the transatlantic crossings. The first attempts to exclude immigrants 
were taken against the Chinese in 1882 and against the Japanese in 
1900 and 1908. In 1917, despite a presidential veto. Congress passed 
an act imposing a hteracy test on immigrants. Hostility towards im- 
migrants .increased under the Republican Administrations of the 
1920s. The Quota Law of 1921 limited the intake in any one year to 
3 per cent of the number of each nationality in the Census of 1910, 
with a maximum quota of 357,000. The 1924 Quota Law was even 
more drastic, halving the number to be admitted each year and 
amending the quota so as to allow only 2 per cent of the Census of 
1890, a device which restricted immigration from Eastern Europe 
and Italy. The law was modified in 1929. 

Imperialism. A term often abused by serving as a pejorative for 
political speakers. Historically, it may be applied to numerous 
epochs, in each of which it has a slightly different significance. In the 
nineteenth century Imperialism represented the urge of a nation to 
acquire, administer, and develop less materially advanced territories, 
primarily for purposes of trade or prestige, but sometimes to offset 
a strategic danger (real or imaginary). Among the causes of this 
phase of Imperialism were overpopulation of the home country, the 
need for markets for mass-produced goods and for new sources of 
raw materials. At the same time, the imagination of the newly edu- 
cated millions was excited by the prospect of world empire. In 
Britain this attitude was encouraged by the Imperial Federation 
League (founded in 1884) and by the books of Sir Charles Dilke 
{Greater Britain, 1870) and Sir John Seeley (The Expansion of Eng- 
land, 1883). It received a further impetus from the historical work of 
I. A. Froude (1818-94), the novels of Rider Haggard (1856-1925), 
and above all from the verse and prose of Rudyard Kipling (1865- 
1936, first book published in 1890). Improved methods of com m uni- 
cation and better medical knowledge enabled the Euroi>ean Great 
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Powers in the 1880s and 1890s to follow up the routes of earlier 
explorers and indulge in a ‘scramble for Africa’. These African 
territories were sometimes developed by chartered companies (a 
method followed by Britain in Nigeria, Kenya, and Rhodesia), 
sometimes by direct governmental action (as by Germany in the 
Cameroons), and sometimes by private treaty (Leopold EL of Bel- 
gium in the Congo, q.v.). An attempt was made by Bismarck to ease 
the tension caused by the partition of Africa, through the Confer- 
ence of Berlin (q.v.) of 1884—5. The rival Imperialist ambitions of 
Britain and France in Africa brought the two countries to the verge 
of war in 1898 over the Fashoda Crisis (q.v.). Imperialist develop- 
ment was not limited to Africa : the U.S.A. acquired a ring of Pacific 
bases in the late 1890s; the French developed Indo-China; and the 
Russian overland expansion to Manchuria and northern China led 
to a conflict with the Japanese, who had begun to encroach on Korea 
and Formosa (see Russo-Japanese War). Since the First World War, 
Imperialism has more frequently taken the form of economic pene- 
tration than of political domination. 


Imperial Preference. An economic doctrine believing in a modified 
which the British Dominions and Colonies 
would become a self-contained economic unit The idea was warmly 
supported by Joseph Chamberlain (q.v.), first at the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1897 and later in the Tariff Reform League (q.v.). Im- 
pena.1 Preference involved too severe a break with Free Trade (q.v.) 
for the majonty of Chamberlain’s colleagues. In September 1903, 
fai^g to convert them to his beliefs, he resigned from the Conser- 
ve-Unionist Government, causing a severe split in the party by 
ms subsequent campaign. Imperial Preference was adopted by the 

Trade was abandoned 
urmg the World Depression. It was applied to the Dominions by the 
19^^^ Agreement of 1932, being extended to the Crown Colonies in 


Macedonian Revolutionary Organization). Estab- 
either the Hft ^o'^cment for the autonomy of Macedonia within 
thJfirsHt ° ^ federation of Balkan States. From 

^ was chaUenged by the ‘Supreme Macedonian Committee’, 

Tonfr I for Bulgaria. This group gained 

contro of I.M.R.O m 1921 and began teirorist operftions in the 
Yugoslav section of Macedonia, subsequently securing consider- 
ate ii^uence over Bulganan politics. In 1924 I.M.R.O. split into 
two mihtantly hostile factions, which indulged in an orgy of assas- 
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sination, tempered by raids across the Greek and Yugoslav frontiers 
that seriously endangered Balkan peace. I.M.R.O. activities died 
down after 1934, partly because of the opposition of a new Bul- 
garian Government and partly because of the high casualty rate 
among its leaders. 

Independent Labour Party. In the 1880s working-class political repre- 
sentatives stood in parliamentary elections as ‘Liberal-Labour’. In 
1893 Keir Hardie (q.v.) formed the Independent Labour Party to 
secure the return of representatives free from any connexion with 
the Liberals. The I.L.P. did not have any connexion with the Trade 
Union Movement until in 1900 it became one of the affiliated organi- 
zations in the Labour Representation Committee (see Labour Party). 
The I.L.P. remains a radical socialist group; despite its links with the 
main body of the Labour Movement, its parliamentary representa- 
tives were never bound to obey the Labour Party Whip in the 
Commons. / 

India Act, 1858. An attempt to settle the internal discord in India 
after the Mutiny by a change in the form of government. The Act 
abolished the powers of the East India Company, transferring 
authority to the Crown and the Company’s troops to the Army. The 
British Government created the post of Secretary of State for India, 
giving him an advisory council of fifteen members. At the same time, 
the Governor-General was given the title of Viceroy. 

India Act, 1919. Implemented the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
(q.v.). An all-Indian parliament of two houses was established, al- 
though the Viceroy reserved the right to issue emergency laws with- 
out reference to the chambers, and the legislature stiU had no power 
to remove the executive. In the provinces, however, the Act made 
some concessions to the principle of responsible government by in- 
stituting a dyarchy (i.e. rule by two bo^es); ‘reserved subjects’ re- 
mained the prerogative of the permanent ofiicials, but ‘transferred 
subjects’ were handed over to the responsibility of the elected Legis- 
lative Councils. The Act was experimental and subject to review 
after ten years; it was, in fact, criticized in the Simon Report (q.v.) of 
1930 and virtually superseded in 1935. 

India Act, 1935. Based on the decisions of the London Round Table 
Conferences of 1931-2 and the ‘White Paper’ of 1933. The Act pro- 
posed the transformation of the Indian Empire into a federation 
which would include native states as well as the provinces of British 
India. The federal administration was to be a dyarchy, with respon- 
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sible government for certain selected subjects but with the Viceroy 
retaining rights on others. The Act gave greater authority to the pro- 
vincial assemblies, allowing eleven of them fully responsible govern- 
ment within their areas. The section of the Act dealing with pro- 
vincial government came into force on 1 April 1937, but divisions 
among the various Indian communities prevented the initiation of a 
federal government before the outbreak of war in Europe, and, with 
the decision to give India dominion status after the war, the federal 
section of the 1935 Act remained a dead letter. 

Indian Councils Act, 1892. For the first time, admitted some Indian 
members to the Viceroy s Legislative Council and the provincial 
legislative councils, giving them the right of interpellation and criti- 
cism. Although the Indians were nominated and not elected, the Act 
enabled them to gain valuable experience of political work. 

Indian CouncUs Act, 1909. The Morley-Minto Reforms (q.v.). Gave 
India a considerable amount of representative government Indians 
were allowed a greater share in the work of the Legislative Councils 
(on which elected members were to predominate) and were eligible 
for appomtaent to the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India and the 
Secretary of State’s Council in London. Although these reforms did 
not unply responsible government (since the legislature could not 
eject the executive), they were a first step towards a self-governing 


Originally a mutiny of the Bengal Army, 
mo. a civil war because of grievances in particular 
provmces especially Oudh. The revolt was caused by: (i) resent- 
n, ^ ^ nnns of ancient Indian institutions carried out by 

Dalhousie (q.v.) as Governor-General from 1847-56; (ii) fear of 
oTMcprf Christianity; (iii) the issue of cartridges 

offended Hindus, or pig-fat, which 
offended Mus^s. (^e authorities had tried to remedy this griev- 

^‘^riial mutiny.) The outbreak oc- 
ft Meerut, whence mutineers of three regi- 
men ^ on elW, seized the city, and proclaimed the aged 

Moghul Emperor Bahadur Shah II (1775-1862) as their leader. The 
msimecUon spread though the summer of 1857 into the Ganges 
VaUey, Oudh, Rohilkhmd, and Central India. British troops and 
their fami^were cut off in Cawnpore and Lucknow. In late June a 
force of 4,000 BnUsh seized a ridge facing Delhi, but they could not 
retake the city unUl September. At Cawnpore the British surrendered 
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(26 June) to Nana Sahib, who broke Ms word and murdered the 
prisoners. In the autumn, General Havelock fought his way back 
into Cawnpore and the Lucknow Residency. Sir Colin Campbell 
drove the rebels back throughout the winter, and Sir Hugh Rose 
recovered Central India in the spring of 1858. Peace was proclaimed 
on 8 July 1858. In August 1858, the Government passed an India 
Act (q.v.) transferring the administration from the East India Com- 
pany to the British Crown. The Mutiny provoked excesses on both 
sides and left a legacy of resentment 


Inkerman, Battle, of (5 November 1854). The batUe took place during 
the siege of Sebastopol in the Crimean War (q.v.). A Russian force 
of 15,000 men from Balaklava tried to break through the British 
lines, held at first by 3,600 men. There was fierce hand-to-hand fight- 
ing before, with the arrival of reinforcements, the Russians were 
thrown back, having lost 12,000 men killed, captured, or wounded, 
against 3,400 Allied casualties. 




Iraq 


Iraq. A state between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, forming, until 
the end of the Eirst World War, the Turkish provinces of Mosul, 
Baghdad, and Basra and generally known as Mesopotamia. Iraq be- 
came a British mandated territory in 1920. In August 1921 the Emir 
Feisal, a member of the Hashemite dynasty who had assisted Law- 
rence (q.v.) in the Arab Revolt, was proclaimed King by the British 
High Commissioner. The early years of the Blingdom were ham- 
pered by revolts of the Kurds (1922-32), disputes with the frontier 
tribes of the Nejd, and attempts to negotiate a favourable treaty with 
Britain ending the mandate and securing full independence (finally 
signed 1930). Economic resources were considerably improved by the 
construction of oil pipelines to the Syrian coast in 1934 and 1935. 
King Feisal died in 1933 and was succeeded by his son, Ghazi, who 
was killed in a car crash in 1939. King Ghazi had supported Pan- 
Arab political parties, which attained great influence during the 
dictatorship of General Sidqi, 1936-7. In May 1941 a pro-German 
group in Baghdad tried to control the government and secured the 
assistance of about a hundred German and Italian aircraft. British 
troops intervened and forced the Iraqi leader, Rashid Ali, to flee to 
Germany. Iraq declared war on the Axis Powers in January 1943. 
Brifish troops were withdrawn in October 1947, although the R.A.F. 
maintained a base at Habbaniya. King Feisal II, who had come to 
the throne in 1939 aged three, assumed full powers in 1953 and, 
supported by the veteran politician Nuri es Said, sought to 
organize Iraq as an alternative centre of Arab feeling to Cairo, 
but was overthrown and murdered in July 1958 by a mili- 
tery coup, headed by General Kassim. A further military coup 
in February 1963 led to the execution of Kassim by a group of 
his former followers, alarmed at his apparent sympathy with the 
communists. » 

Irish Famine. In the 1840s some four million people in Ireland 
lived almost entirely on potatoes. In October 1845 a serious bUght 
began among the Irish potatoes, ruining about three quarters of the 
country’s crop. The blight returned in 1846. Conditions were made 
worse by the concurrent failure of the com harvest in Britain and 
Western Europe, and by the inability of the British administration to 
cope with the unexpected catastrophe. Sugering was so great that 
huge numbers continued to die throughout the four years 1847-51, 
despite good potato crops. Estimates of death throu^ the famine 
vary considerably but the Census Commissioners of 1851 gave the 
figure over five years as ‘nearly one million’. The Famine led to the 
peak period of emigration: over two million Irish crossed the 
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Atlantic between 1847 and 1861, with bitter prejudice against the 
British. 

Irish Free State. Created by a treaty signed on 6 December 1921, by 
Lloyd George and the Irish representatives, Michael Collins (q.v.) 
and Arthur GriflBth; it gave Southern Ireland dominion status. The 
treaty was denounced by a section of the Republicans, led by de 
Valera (q.v.), but a constitution was adopted in October 1922 and 
the Free State oflBciaUy proclaimed on the first anniversary of the 
treaty. An electoral victory of the Republicans in 1932 led to an 
increased disregard of the British connexion (and to a disastrous 
tariff war with Britain until 1936). A revised constitution was issued 
in November 1936; the name ‘Irish Free State’ was replaced by 
‘Eire’. The link with Britain was further weakened by Irish neu- 
trality in the Second World War. The Republic of Ireland was pro- 
claimed in April 1949, the British Parliament formally accepting the 
independence of Southern Ireland in an Act passed in the following 
month. 

Irish Home Rule. See Home Rule. 

Ito, Hiroboomi (1841-1909). Japanese statesman. Leader in the 
movement for westernization. Ito was bom into a peasant family 
but adopted by members of the aristocracy. Although at first identi- 
fied with an ‘anti-foreign’ movement, he was sent to England in 1863 
and returned to Japan anxious to adapt aspects of British govern- 
ment to Japanese conditions. Thus, as Governor of Kobe Province, 
he introduced a modem fiscal system, before being sent in 1871 on 
a two-year world tour to establish influential contacts of benefit to 
Japan. He served as chief minister from 1884 to 1888, 1892 to 1896, 
and in 1900-1. He was largely responsible for summoning the first 
Japanese Parliament (February 1890) and for building up the modem 
fleet that enabled Japan to gain a rapid victory in the war against 
China, 1894-5. After 1901, Ito (now created a Prince) found himself 
at variance with the military party under Marshal Yamagata. As 
Ambassador in St Petersburg he tried to prevent the Russo-Japanese 
War, and on returning to Tokio, voted against the war in the 
Imperial Council. He was, in consequence, forced to spend the last 
three years of his life as Governor of Korea, vainly seeking to in- 
troduce liberal reforms. He was assassinated by a Korean nationalist 
fanatic on 26 October. 1909. 


Irvolski, Ale-xander (1856-1919). Russian statesman. A member of 
the lesser Russian nobiUty. Entered the diplomatic service in 1875 
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and, after various minor posts, was given a key position at Tokio in 
1899 being moved on to Copenhagen in 1903, where the links be- 
tween the Russian and Danish royal families brought him to the 
attention of the Tsar, who amid general surprise appointed him 
Foreign Minister in 1905. During the five years he was in charge of 
Russian foreign policy Izvolski had two valuable achievements - the 
improvement of Russo-Japanese relations and the completion of the 
Anglo-Russian Entente (q.v.). He sufliered a severe setback over the 
Bosnian Crisis of 1908-9; he considered that the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, Aehrenthal, had broken a verbal understanding by pre- 
cipitately annexing Bosnia-Herzegovina instead of waiting until 
Russia could gain ‘compensation’ by a new solution of the Straits 
Question (q.v.). From 1910 to 1916 Izvolski was Ambassador in Paris, 
where he played a considerable part in strengthening the military 
alliance between France and Russia and in the diplomatic negotia- 
tions culminating in the abortive Constantinople Agreement (q.v.) of 
1915. 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845). President of the U.S.A. Bom in South 
Carolina, served briefly in the American Revolution, being taken 
prisoner by the British. Between 1788 and 1797 he practised as a 
lawyer in Tennessee, serving as a Senator 1797-8. He withdrew from 
public life in 1806, partly because of his fiery reputation as a duellist 
and partly because of conflict with President Jefierson. He became 
a popular hero, almost overnight, when in January 1815 he repulsed 
a British landing at New Orleans in the Anglo-American War (q.v.). 
He led occupation forces in Florida in 1818, governing the territory 
1821—3, returned to the Senate 1823—5, and was elected President of 
the U.S.A. in 1828, securing re-election in 1832 (when he was nomi- 
nated by the newly styled ‘Democratic Party’). Jackson, popularly 
teimed Old Hickory’, secured support as a hero of the wild frontier, 
the image of the new American common man, a boisterous cham- 
pion of states rights against federalism. His administration was 
marked by attacks on the Bank of the U.S. (including the withdrawal 
of federal funds), by the growth of the ‘spoils system’ of patronage, 
by wars with the Indians and expansion in Texas, and by an attempt 
(in the Si)ecie Circular’) to insist on gold and silver payment for 
land in place of paper money, so as to combat inflation and land 
speculation. When he retired in 1836, his candidate, Martin van 
Buren (1782-1862), succeeded him as eighth President 

Jacobins. The most radical group among the French revolutionaries 
1790-4, particularly associated with Robespierre. The Jacobin Club 
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was the name applied to the ‘Society of Friends of the Constitution’; 
it was derived from the fact that the club’s premises were the former 
Dominican Monastery of St Roch in rue Saint Honord, Paris. 
(Dominican monks were nicknamed ‘Jacobins’ because their original 
Paris home was dedicated to St Jacques.) During 1793 Jacobin Clubs 
sprang up in all the large cities, acting as the voice of the revolu- 
tionary conscience and suppressing alleged counter-revolutionary 
activities. Jacobin power was destroyed by the execution of Robes- 
pierre at Thermidor (q.v.); the Paris Jacobin Club was closed on 12 
November 1794. 

Jameson Raid. On 29 December 1895 Dr L. Storr Jameson (1853-- 
1917), an administrator in the British South Africa Company, led a 
force of 470 mounted men from Bechuanaland into Transvaal, in- 
tending to advance 180 miles to Johannesburg and join the non-Boer 
European workers (Uitlanders) in overthrowing the government of 
Paul Kruger (q.v.). The conspiracy failed; the Uitlanders did not 
revolt, and Jameson’s force was captured four days after crossing 
the frontier. The raid had important political consequences ; Rhodes 
(q.v.) was forced to resign as Premier of Cape Colony, because of his 
knowledge of the conspiracy; and the Boers exaggerated their ability 
to deal with British forces, believing, because of the encouraging 
‘Kruger Telegram’ (q.v.), that they had German support in resisting 
the British. A Parliamentary Inquiry exonerated the British Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain (q.v.), from participation in the con- 
spiracy, although later evidence suggests that he knew and approved 
of a revolt in Johannesburg, if not of the actual raid. Jameson served 
a prison sentence in Britain, but subsequently returned to South 
Africa and was Premier of Cape Colony from 1904-8, being made a 
baronet in 1911. 

Janissaries. From the fourteenth century until 1826, the elite mili- 
tary corps of Ottoman Turkey. They were originally recruited by 
forced levy from Christian-bom youths, whom strict discipline 
turned into fanatical Moslems. Their power to make or unmake 
Sultans made them a formidable body in palace politics; the last 
occasion upon which they intervened was in July 1807, when they 
dethroned Selim III. The arbitrary exactions imposed by Janissaries 
in non-Turkish provinces did considerable harm to the Ottoman 
Empire; it was resentment at Janissary oppression that led to the 
first revolt in Serbia (1804). An incipient rising by Janissaries in 
1826 led to their total liquidation by Sultan Mahmud 11. The per- 
sonal bodyguard of the Sultan, assisted by an angry mob, attacked 
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the Janissary barracks in Constantinople and massacred somewhere 
between 6,000 and 10,000 members of the corps. 

Jaurfes, Jean (1859-1914). French socialist leader. Bom into a bour- 
geois family at Castres and, after a brilliant career at the ficole 
Normale, became lecturer in philosophy at Toulouse (offering his 
doctoral thesis, in Latin, on ‘The Origins of German Socialism in the 
works of Luther, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel’). He was a Deputy in 
1885—6, 1893—8, and 1902—14. Jaurfes was always a French socialist 
rather than a Marxist, seeking inspiration in the French revolu- 
tionary tradidon. Although the outstanding socialist writer and 
orator of his dme, his emphasis on the rights of the individual 
brought him into conflict with his more doctrinaire comrades. Yet, 
by championing Dreyfus (q.v.) against their wishes, JaurSs won over 
hundreds of converts to socialism. Jaures was, however, forced to 
accept the mling of the 1905 Amsterdam Congress of the Socialist 
International condemning the participation of socialists in ‘bourgeois 
coahdons , and he prsonaUy never held polidcal office. For the last 
eight years of his life he campaigned against excessive nationalism, 
calling for a new ‘Citizens Army, which he thought would be less 
the tool of ffie warmongers than the exisdng conscript forces. On 
28 July 1914 JaurJss went to Brassels, seeking vainly to induce the 
German sociahsts to strike rather than accept war mobilization. On 
nlu-f T"; T assassinated (31 July) by a fanadcal French 

a prolific writer of works on philosophy and 
Sumif founded the leading French left-wing newspaper. 

President of the U.S.A. Bom in 

S 5e'Sl. r n" Continental Com 

rnsS hp D^'^larafion of Independence (1776). In Con- 
h • f for the Land Ordinance (which 

formed a basis for the later organizadon of the territories) and de- 
vised a decimal monetary system. From 1785 to 1789 he was Ameri- 

RevoffiS 

r<; foa first Secre- 

tary of State (September 1789), serving until 1793, when he resigned 
in protest at ffie centrahzing tendencies of Hamilton (q v) As ’^ce- 
President under Adams (1797-1801), he condnued to urge devolu- 
don, even proposmg m 1798 that a state had the right to nuOify 
Federal legisladon. In the Presidendal Elecdon of 1800 he ded with 
Aaron Burr, securing office only with the support of Helton from 
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the House of Representatives. He was President from 1801 to 1809; 
his Admimstrations were marked by economy at home, by the 
Louisiana Purchase (q.v.), and by desperate measures to maintain 
American neutrality. After his retirement, he founded the University 
of Virginia (1819) and encouraged the spread of neo-classical archi- 
tecture throughout the Southern States. 

Jena, Battle of (14 October 1806). A victory for Napoleon over the 
Prussians, who were led by Hohenlohe. At the same time, a few 
miles to the north, at Auerstadt, the main Prussian Army was routed 
by a French force, under Davout The two victories led to the fall 
of Berlin and marked the eclipse of Prussian military prestige. 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75). President of the U.S.A. Bom in North 
Carolina. He participated as a Democrat in Tennessee state politics 
1835-57 and was Governor from 1853 to 1857, when he was elected 
to the Senate. In the Civil War he was the only Southerner Senator 
to support Lincoln, who secured his adoption as Union-Republican 
candidate for Vice-President in 1864. Upon Lincoln’s death, Johnson 
automatically became President but found it impossible to carry 
through the conciliatory reconstruction policy for which Lincoln had 
striven. The Radical Republicans passed, over his own veto, a Re- 
construction Act of 1867 which enfranchised Negroes and disfran- 
chised ex-Confederates. They also passed a Tenure of OflBce Act 
(March 1867) prohibiting Presidents from dismissing high executive 
officials without senatorial approval. Johnson saw this as an attack 
on the presidential prerogative and, as a test case, dismissed his 
Secretary of War, Stanton. The House of Representatives thereupon 
made use, for the only time in American history, of the constitutional 
right to impeach the President before the Senate. On 16 May, 1868 
the Senate voted 35 for conviction and 19 for acquittal; since this 
fell one vote short of the necessary two-thirds majority, the im- 
peachment failed. 

Judrez, Benito (1806-72). Mexican republican leader. Of Indian des- 
cent. Led a Liberal revolt against clerical and aristocratic domina- 
tion in 1854, and was chief minister from August 1855 to December 
1857. A series of sweeping judicial reforms and anti-clerical legis- 
lation aroused much opposition, and from 1857 to 1860 there was a 
civil war, in which Juirez was forced to take refuge at Vera Cruz, 
where he formed a ‘Liberal’ Government to lead against the Con- 
servative-Clericals in Mexico City. As soon as his forces were suc- 
cKsful, Juirez suspended payment of foreign debts. This action pro- 
vided the French with an excuse for mounting an expedition which. 
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from 1861-7, sought to establish a satellite empire in Mexico, under 
the Austrian Archduke Maximilian (q.v.). Juarez, with increasing 
support from the U.S.A., maintained resistance in the mountains 
until the French withdrew and Maximilian was captured and shot 
(June 1867). Judrez continued to hold office as President until his 
death but was unable to accomplish the necessary major reorganiza- 
tion that Mexico needed, a task undertaken by his former lieutenant, 
Diaz (q.v.). 

July Monarchy. The period of French history covered by the reign of 
Louis Philippe (q.v.), July 1830 to February 1848. Although the 
monarchy gave prosperity to the commercial class until the depres- 
sion of 1846-7, it disappointed almost every section of French 
political life. The Radicals were alienated by the conservative 
character of the Ministries appointed by the King; there were insur- 
rections in Lyons (1831 and 1834) and in Paris (1834), which were 
severely repressed. Social discontent caused by bad factory con- 
ditions led to the emergence of a strong socialist movement in the 
1840s (see Louis Blanc). Attempts to represent military successes in 
Algeria as the equivalent of Napoleonic victories aroused wide- 
spread contempt. Neither the monarch nor his regime captured the 
imagination of the French people and when, in February 1848, the 
Government prohibited a campaign to extend the suffrage, there were 
demonstrations in the streets of Paris, culminating in the flight of the 
King and the proclamation of the Second Republic. (See Revolutions 
of 1848.) 

July 20 Conspiracy, 1944. Climax of the attempts by anti-Nazi 
groups in Germany to overthrow the r6gime and secure a negotiated 
peace. A General Staff Officer, Colonel von Stauffenberg, left a 
bomb at Hitler’s conference table in his headquarters at Rastenburg 
and, believing Hitler had been killed by the explosion, flew to Berlin 
where Field Marshal von Witzleben and General von Beck proposed 
to take over the capital, eliminate the S.S. troops, and proclaim a 
government headed by Carl Goerdeler, formerly Lord Mayor of 
Leipzig. The conspiracy failed, partly because Hitler was only in- 
jured and no one had cut telephone conununications with his head- 
quarters, and partly because of energetic counter-measures taken in 
Berlin by S.S. Major Ernst Remer. Ironically, anti-Nazi German 
officers succeeded in gaining control in occupied Paris but were 
unable to take action because of the failure in Germany itself. The 
Nazis subsequently took savage reprisals; some 150 alleged con- 
spirators were executed (including Witzleben, Beck, twelve other 
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Generals, and two former ambassadors) and fifteen other leading 
figures committed suicide, including Field-Marshal RommeL 20 
July was more than a mihtary conspiracy. Stauffenberg had contacts 
with a group of young German liberals known collectively as the 
‘Kreisau Circle’. Other conspirators had been influenced by the con- 
sistently anti-Nazi teaching of a thirty-seven-year-old Lutheran 
pastor, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who had urged resistance to Hitler as 
early as 1938. Nazi vengeance fell as heavily on the ‘Kreisau Circle’ 
and on Bonhoeffer and his friends as on the dissident officers. 

Junker Class. A name applied to the group of Prussian landowners 
with great estates east of the Elbe who provided Prussia with her 
leading administrators and who formed the main sources of the 
Prussian and later German officer-corps. They tendeid to be narrowly 
conservative in politics, tenaciously defending their agrarian interests 
against all forms of liberalism. The term ‘Junker’ was originally 
Jungherr, and was applied to sons of the nobility serving as officer- 
cadets. Many Junker estates remained in existence until the Russian 
invasion of 1945. 

Jutland, Battle of (31 May-1 June 1916). Principal naval engagement 
between the British Grand Fleet (C.-in-C., Admiral Jellicoe, 1859- 
1935) and the German High Seas Fleet (Vice-Admiral Scheer, 1861- 
1928). There were two distinct actions; the battle cruiser squadrons, 
commanded respectively by Adnniral Beatty (1871-1936) and Rear- 
Admiral Hipper (1863-1932), engaging each other in the afternoon 
of 31 May, while the main fleets met in the early evening, lost con- 
tact in the dark and resumed action briefly in the early hours of the 
following day. The British lost 3 battle-cruisers, 3 cruisers, and 8 
smaller vessels; the Germans, 1 battleship, 1 battle-cruiser, 4 cruisers, 
and 5 smaller vessels. As the Germans were able to return to port, 
despite British preponderance in ships and gunpower, the battle was 
tactically indecisive, but Jutland is generally regarded as a British 
victory since the Germans never again ventured to seek out the 
British fleet and, except for minor sorties, remained in harbour until 
the fleet mutinied in November 1918. 

Kanagawa, Treaty of (31 March 1854). An agreement between the 
U.S.A. and Japan, negotiated by Commodore Perry, and providing 
for the opening of two Japanese ports for trade with America and for 
the better treatment of American castaways. The Treaty had been 
preceded by three years of difficult negotiations. It was followed, 
within eighteen months, by treaties in which the Japanese gave privi- 
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leges to Britain, Russia, and Holland. These agreements represent 
the beginning of intercourse between Japan and the Occident 

Kapp Putsch (1920). A conspiracy by right-wing Germans under the 
American-bom journalist Wolfgang Kapp (1868-1922), with military 
dispositions organized by General von Luttwitz (1859-1942). The dis- 
banding of irregular military forces that had been fighting in the 
Baltic Provinces provided the conspirators with potential followers, 
and on 13 March 1920 Luttwitz seized Berlin and proclaimed a new 
Government with Kapp as Chancellor. The legal Government es- 
caped to the provinces, where it denounced the Putsch as an attempt 
to restore the monarchy and ordered a General Strike. Although 
Ludendorff (q.v.) supported Kapp, the Army generally remained 
uncommitted. Kapp, failing to gain foreign recognition, hampered 
by the strike, and opposed by the Security Police, found that he had 
no authority and fled (17 March). 'Although a fiasco, the Putsch has 
historical significance; it showed the existence of a group of dis- 
gruntled militarists anxious to destroy ‘Bolshevik republicanism’. The 
Erhardt Brigade, who formed Liittwitz’s main force, brought with 
them from the Baltic a new symbol on their helmets - the swastika 

Kirolyi, Count MihSIy (1875-1955). A member of one of the greatesi 
families of the Hungarian landed aristocracy. Entered the Hungariar 
Parliament in 1905 with liberal views, which became increasing!) 
radical. Throughout the First World War, he led the pro-Ententc 
Independent Party in Budapest He was appointed Prime Minister bj 
Emperor-King Charles (q.v.) on 30 October 1918, and inunediatel) 
sought an Armistice, hoping in vain that the Allies would treat .hii 
independent Hungarian state as a democratic victim of Austro' 
German domination. On 16 November he became provisional Presi' 
dent of the Hungarian Republic and tried to carry through a numbei 
of reforms, personally supervising the distribution of his own estate 
to the peasantry. In March 1919 he was forced out of office and £ 
communist rdgime established under B61a Kun (q.v.). Kdrolyi wen 
into exile, and as he was regarded as a traitor by the Horthy Govern 
ment that overthrew Kun, he did not return to Hungary until 1946 
Kdrolyi served as a Hungarian diplomat from 1946 to 1949, whei 
the increasingly totalitarian character of the communist govemmen 
made him return once more to exile. 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938). Central European socialist Bom ii 
Prague. As a young man, Kautsky was a friend of Marx. He becami 
prominent as a German socialist leader at the Liibeck Party Congres 
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of 1901, when he opposed Bernstein’s ‘revisionism’ (i.e. plea for the 
gradual achievement of socialism through parliamentary reform). In 
the First World War, Kautsky remained a pacifist, politically well 
to the left of the majority of German socialists. His independent 
character induced him to oppose the Bolshevik Revolution, and he 
effectively denounced the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ as a dis- 
tortion of Marxism. After the war he helped edit a collection of 
German Foreign OflSce papers discrediting the Hohenzollems and 
then settled in Vienna, where he was established as the most formid- 
able social-democrat theorist in Europe. In 1934 he protected him- 
self against the Dollfuss dictatorship by becoming a Czechoslovak 
citizen, but he continued in Vienna until the eve of the Nazi occupa- 
tion. He died in Holland. 

Kellogg Pact (1928). In April 1927 the French Foreign Minister, 
Aristide Briand (1862-1932), proposed to the American Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg (1856-1937), that their two countries should 
sign a pact which would renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy. Kellogg urged that the Pact should be, not bilateral, but in- 
creased in scope, and in August 1928 a nine-power conference in 
Paris formally condemned recourse to war in the terms of Briand’s 
original proposal, although admitting that a signatory had a right to 
defend its interests (including regional undertakings such as the 
Monroe Doctrine, q.v., and the obligations of an overseas empire). 
Other countries rapidly adhered to the Pact. It was signed, in all, by 
65 states. The Kellogg Pact was regarded as a considerable advance 
towards the pacific settlement of disputes, especially since its spon- 
sors included not only Germany but the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
(who were not members of the League of Nations). The Pact was, 
however, limited, for it made no provision for punishing aggressors. 
In reality it in no way restricted the sovereignty of a signatory, and 
the intensification of political nationalism in the following decade 
rendered it nugatory. 

Kemal, Mustapha (188(}-1938: adopted the name ‘Kemal Ataturk’ 
1935). Bom in Salonica, entered the Turkish Army. He supported 
the Young Turks (q.v.) but subsequently disagreed with their leader, 
Enver. Kemal fought against the Italians in Libya (1911) and in the 
Balkan Wars. He distinguished himself as Turkish commander at 
Gallipoli (q.v.) and in the final battles with AUenby in Syria. When 
in May 1919 he was sent to Samsun (Anatolia), he began to organize 
resistance to the dismemberment of Turkey and, in particular, to 
Greek attempts to secure Smyrna (q.v.) and its hinterland. By the 
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end of 1919 his nationalist movement had become a. revolution, and 
on 23 April 1920 he set up a provisional government in Ankara. War 
continued against the Greeks until September 1922, when they were 
ejected from Smyrna. Kemal secured revision of the Turkish peace 
settlement by the Treaty of Lausanne (q.v.) and proceeded to 
modernize Turkey. The Sultanate was abolished in November 1922, 
the Caliphate in March 1924, the Turkish Republic (q.v.) being 
formally set up in October 1923. Kemal ruled Turkey as a ruthless 
dictator until his death on 10 November 1938. He secularized the 
state, encouraged western modes of dress, emancipated women, intro- 
duced a Latin alphabet, developed industry, and substituted a nar- 
rowlyTurkish national pride for the olderlslamicloyaltiesofthepast 

Kenya. British colony and protectorate in East Africa. British trade 
with the East African coast developed in the 1840s and by the middle 
of the 1870s dominated the region around Mombasa. Spheres of 
interest between the British and the Germans (who were developing 
what is now Tanganyika) were settled by treaty in 1886. In May 1887 
the British East Africa Company, under Sir William Mackinder, 
secured formal lease of the coastal region from the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar. The Company was granted a royal charter in the following year 
and controlled the territory until 1893, when its possessions were 
taken over by the British Government and organized as the East 
^rica Protectorate. Executive and Legislative councils were estab- 
Ushed in 1906 (and extended in 1919 and 1934) and white settlement 
y was encouraged. In 1920 British East Africa was renamed ‘Kenya’ 
/' and became a Crown Colony. Railways penetrated the interior in the 
middle of the 1920s. Serious disturbances occurred between 1952 and 
1954 as a result of the activities of the African secret society, Mau 
. Mau. A multi-racial constitution was introduced in 1960. Independ- 
ence was promised by the end of 1963. 

prensky, Alexander (1881-1971). Born at Simbirsk (where his 
father was the schoolmaster of a pupU later known as Lenin). Keren- 
sky studied law in St Petersburg and entered the Fourth Duma in 
1912 as a democratic socialist. After the March Revolution of 1917, 
he became War Minister (16 May) and Prime Minister (25 July) in 
the Provisional Government, urging the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. His attempts to mount a formidable offensive in the summer ran 
counter to the feelings of the Russian people, who were anxious for 
peace. He was pushed out of office by the Bolshevik coup d’etat of 
7 November, .^ter seelang vainly to organize resistance, Kerensky 
escaped abroad, and subsequently lived mainly in the U.S.A. (See 
Russian Revolution). 
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Keynes, John Maynard (1883-1946, created a Baron 1942), British 
economist Keynes was bom and educated at Cambridge. He served 
as chief treasury representative at the Paris Peace Conference and 
achieved fame with his Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919), 
a brilliant analysis of the leading statesmen of the Conference and an 
attack on the policy of reparations. In the 1920s and 1930s he became 
the leading critic of established economic theory, seeking a synthesis 
between socialism and capitalism by insisting that full employment 
could be attained by the production of capital goods, the adoption of 
a cheap money policy, and a programme of public investment. 
Keynes expressed the definitive version of his thesis in the General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money (1936). During the 
Second World War he became a financial adviser to the Govern- 
ment; he was a strong advocate of a World Bank which would 
eliminate international financial crises. 

Kiaochow. A bay in the Gulf of Pechili, northern China. In Novem- 
ber 1897 German naval units seized Kiaochow in revenge for the 
murder of two missionaries. They established a formidable naval 
base at Tsingtao, acquiring, in all, some 200 square miles on a ninety- 
nine-year lease. At the same time, German capitalists secured mining 
rights and subsequently' developed the neighbouring province of 
Shantung, constructing a railway from Tsingtao to Tsinan. The Ger- 
man action precipitated a rush for Chinese bases, the Rtissians 
seizing Port Arthur (q.v.) and the British Wei-hai-wei, in 1898. In an 
altimatum to Germany on 15 August 1914 the Japanese demanded 
the handing over of the Kiaochow leasehold; when this was refused, 
they captured Kiaochow early in November. China’s protest at the 
Japanese move induced the Japanese to present the Twenty-One 
Demands (q.v.) to China in January 1915. Despite serious disputes 
with China, the Japanese continued to hold Kiaochow until 1922, 
when they withdrew in accordance with arrangements made at the 
Washington Conference (q.v.). The Japanese reoccupied the bay in 
January 1938 and remained there until 1945. 

King, W. L. Mackenzie (1878-1950). Canadian statesmen. Bom in 
Ontario, descended on his mother’s side from W. L. Mackenzie (q.v.). 
Mackenzie King became a Liberal M.P. in the Canadian Parliament 
in 1908. He was particularly interested in industrial relations and 
served as Minister of Labour under Laurier, whom he succeeded as 
Liberal leader. He was Canadian Prime Minister from 1921 to June 
1926, from September 1926 to 1930, and from 1935 to 1948. He was 
responsible for a reciprocal trade agreement with the U.S-A (1935) 
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to ease the effects of the Depression. He raised the international 
influence of Canada, especially during the War. Against the wishes of 
many in his party, he secured conscription in 1944. He favoured a 
reform of the Constitution so that Canada would have greater power 
to decide her own future. 


Kitchener, Horatio Herbert (1850-1916, created Baron 1898, Vis- 
count 1902, Earl 1914). Gaineil his baptism of fire with an ambulance 
unit attached to the French Army in 1871. He was commissioned in 
the same year in the Royal Engineers and undertook important sur- 
vey work in Palestine and Cyprus, 1874-82. He served in the Sudan 
(1884-5) and was appointed Sirdar (commander-in-chief) of the 
Egyptian Army in 1890 as a Major-General. From 1896 to 1899 he 
undertook the reconquest of the Sudan (q.v.), advancing after 
Omdurman to Fashoda (q.v.). In the Boer War he was chief of staff 
to Lord Roberts (December 1 899-November 1900), succeeding him 
as commander-m-chief and organizing the much criticized system 
of blockhouses and concentration camps that gradually wore down 
Boer resistance. From 1902 to 1909 he was commander-in-chief in 
India, engaging from 1903 to 1905 in a bitter quarrel with the 
Viceroy Curzon (q.v.), over the administrative control of the Indian 
f was British Agent in Egypt, virtually ruler of the country, 

from 1911 to 1914. On 5 August 1914 he was appointed War Minister 
Gove^ent, the first serving officer to hold the post 
Although he was mvaluable as an inspiration for morale and for 
recrui mg ( our Country needs you’), he could not understand 
ffie pohUcal attitude of his Cabinet colleagues, distrusted the 
lemtonal Army, and was on bad terms with some of the field 
epmanders. He was drowned on 5 June 1916 when H.M.S. Hamp- 
O travelling to Russia, struck a mine off the 


^ American political party active in the 

Eastern sea- 

^ n ■ Knownothings were opposed to immi- 

sHver^ Offin' immigrants) and supported 

t was called the ‘American Party’; 

Jh.vTTt! ‘I know nothing’ 

The P t ni ers were supposed to give to inquisitive questions. 
The Party unsuccessfuUy contested the 1856 election. Although 
ffie movement as such died out rapidly, the narrowly bigoted 
Knownothmg attitude remained as a force in American 
poll tics. 
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^^hiuggiStz, Battle of (3 July 1866). German name for the battle of 
sadowa (q.v.). 

Korea. Became a tributary state of the Chinese Empire in 1637. It 
A'as opened to trade with Japan in 1876, and became a centre of 
!ino-Japanese intrigue and rivalry, culminating in the War of 1894-5. 
fhe Treaty of Shimonoseki (q.v.) formally established Korea’s inde- 
pendence, but the Japanese sought to dominate the country. From 
1898 to 1904 the Russians penetrated northern Korea, securing com- 
mercial concessions along the Yalu River. This forward policy pre- 
cipitated the Russo-Japanese War (q.v.) of 1904-5. In November 
1905 Japan assumed responsibility for Korea’s foreign relations, 
formally annexing the country in August 1910 and settling Japanese 
families there, especially around SeouL The Russians invaded Korea 
on 8 August 1945. Friction between Russian-dominated North Korea 
and American-sponsored South Korea led to war in June 1950. The 
South Koreans were supported by United Nations contingents, the 
North Koreans by Chinese ‘volunteers’. Peace was restored in July 
1953, with Korea again uneasily divided along a line slightly north 
0fthe38thParaUel. 

Kosciuszko, Tadeusz (1746-1817). Polish patriot leader. Bom at 
Mereczowszczyno, but trained as a soldier in Prussia and France. 
He volunteered for the American Army in 1776, fought at Yorktown 
as a Colonel of Engineers, and was given honorary citizenship by 
Congress. He returned to Europe in 1791 and, foreseeing the further 
designs of the eastern autocracies on his country, endeavoured to 
win the support of the French revolutionaries for the Polish cause. 
With the Second Partition of Poland (1793), he returned to the 
Warsaw district and planned an insurrection. The Poles rose against 
the Russians in March 1794, and Kosciuszko defeated a Russian 
Army at Raclawice (3 April). Six months later his troops were 
broken in front of Warsaw and he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
The Russians sent him back to the U.S.A. but he settled in France 
in 1798. He refused to assist either Napoleon or Tsar Alexander I to 
create Polish puppet states, continuing to demand full Polish inde- 
pendence with a constitution on the British model He died in 
France. 

Kossuth, Lajos (1802-94). Hungarian revolutionary. Kossuth came 
from a family of the poorer Hungarian nobility, originally of Slovak 
descent. He became well known in the 1820s and 1830s as a liberal 
writer of patriotie pamphlets and as a lawyer. He was imprisoned for 
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treason from 1837 to 1840, but, on his release in 1841 became editor 
of a nationalistic newspaper, Pesti Hirlap, which confirmed his 
leadership of the Hungarian people. In 1847 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Diet; his speeches revealed him as a narrowly 
Hungarian patriot, bitterly opposed to Austrian rule and to the 
aspirations of the Slav peoples within the Hungarian lands. His 
speech of 3 March 1848 with its claims of Hungarian independence, 
began the revolution of 1848. In July Kossuth organized the Honved, 
the citizen army of self-defence against the Austrian and Croatian 
forces that were being sent against Hungary. He became President 
of the Committee of National Defence two months later and, on 19 
April 1849, formally declared the deposition of the Habsburgs and 
the independence of Hungary. In August, however, Russian inter- 
vention sealed Hungary’s fate and Kossuth was forced to flee, first to 
Turkey, later (1851) to France, Britain (where he was rapturously 
received), and the U.S.A. He was never allowed to return to Hungary. 

Kruger, Paulus (1825-1904). Boer statesman. Bom in Cape Colony 
into a family of strict Puritans and remained, throughout his life, 
dominated by the religious principles of the Old Testament. At the 
age of eleven, he accompanied his parents on the Great Trek (q.v.) 
and settled in the Transvaal. He was one of the main political oppo- 
nents of the British in the first Boer War (q.v.) of 1881. Two years 
later he became President of the Transvaal. Although his adminis- 
trative ability was limited, the Transvaal underwent a considerable 
change in the early years of his Presidency because of the discovery 
of a large goldfield on the Witwatersrand (1886). Kruger welcomed 
foreign labour to develop the mines but denied the newcomers all 
political rights, and imposed heavy taxation on them. His anti- 
British feeling was shown by a number of incidents in the period 
1884-94, and was intensified by the Jameson Raid (q.v.). He pur- 
chased arms from Germany and launched an attack on Cape Colony 
and Natal in September 1899. With the British successes of the 
second phase of the Boer War, Kruger left his country (May 1900) 
to seek aid in Europe. He found the Germans no longer interested 
and the French sympathetic but disinclined for action. He settled in 
Holland and died in Switzerland. 

Kruger Telegram. A message sent by the German Kaiser, William II 
(q.v.), to President Kruger in January 1896, congratulating him on 
repulsing the Jameson Raid (q.v.) and preserving the independence 
of the Transvaal ‘without appealing to the help of friendly powers’. 
The Kaiser’s action aroused considerable resentment among the 
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British, who had not hitherto been unsympathetic to Germany; the 
telegram was regarded as impertinent meddling in British colonial 
affairs, and it was thought to be couched in needlessly aggressive 
language. The telegram also encouraged the Boers in the mistaken 
belief that they could expect German aid in case of a conflict with 
Britain. 

Ku Edux Klan. An American secret society, originaOy founded in 
1866 to re-establish white supremacy in the Southern states of the 
U.S.A. by terrorizing Negroes and their sympathizers. Although for- 
mally disbanded in 1869, it continued its activities until investigated 
by a Congressional Committee in 1871. It was re-founded in 1915 
and was very active in the period 1922-30, showing hostility towards 
Negroes, Roman Catholics, Jews, internationalism, and ‘Darwinism’. 
The movement revived slightly in the mid-1950s. 

Kulaks. A class of former peasants who were able to become the 
proprietors of medium-sized farms in Russia as a result of the 
agrarian reforms of Stolypin (q.v.) in 1906. By assisting the more 
ambitious peasant to withdraw his land from the commune, Stolypin 
hoped to create a stable middle class of prosperous farmers who 
would form a naturally conservative group in society. To a large 
extent Stolypin succeeded, but only 15 per cent of the Russian 
peasants had become kulaks by 1914. After the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, the class was a considerable embarrassment to Lenin and Stalin, 
vigorously opposing collectivization until 1929, when Stalin ordered 
‘the liquidation of the kulaks as a class’ as part of the First Five- 
Year Plan (q.v.). 

Kulturkampf (‘Conflict of Beliefs’). A term originating in an anti- 
Catholic election address of 1873 but generally used to describe the 
conflict between Bismarck and the Roman Catholic Church, 1871-87. 
Bismarck feared that the decrees of the Vatican Council (q.v.) im- 
plied that the Church was asserting a prior claim to the State on the 
obedience of the citizen. He was, too, considerably alarmed by the 
creation of the Roman Catholic Centre Party (q.v.) which was 
avowedly anti-Prussian. The Kulturkampf was worse in Prussia than 
in other parts of Germany, for, while priests throughout the Reich 
were forbidden to refer to politics in their sermons and the Jesuits 
were expelled, the Prussian ‘Falk Laws’ of May 1873 led to the com- 
plete subordination of the Church to state regimentation. Many 
priests preferred to be imprisoned rather than accept the Prussian 
laws, and their plight aroused general sympathy. Bismarck, seeing 
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his opponents were flourishing under persecution, realized that his 
policy was inept, and with the election of a new Pope (Leo XHI) in 
1878 began negotiations which restored most of the Roman Catholic 
rights by 1887. 


Kun, Bela (1886-71936). Hungarian communist leader of Jewish 
origin. While serving with the Hungarian Army in the First World 
War, Kun was captured by the Russians. After the Revolution he 
was sent back to Hungary as a Bolshevik agitator and secured the 
fall of the hesitant K4rolyi (q.v.) in March 1919. For four and a half 
months Kun ruled Hungary as a communist state, carrying through 
radical reforms but arousing fear and resentment by the cruelty of 
many of his supporters. Kun was faced by Czech and Rumanian in- 
vasions and by the establishment at Szeged of a counter-revolu- 
tionary government, of whom the effective leader was Admiral 
Horthy (q.v.). Early in August 1919, the Rumanians occupied Buda- 
pest, forcing Kun to flee to Vienna and later to return to Russia and 
obscunty. His regime disintegrated with his flight Kun is believed to 
have penshed in the Great Purge of the thirties. 


Kuomintang. Chinese nationalist party. Formed in 1891, as a move- 
ment devoted to a poUtical democracy and social reform, by Sun 
a sen (.ff-y.), played a prominent part in the Chinese Revolution 
(q.v.) of 1911, but was forced by the power of war-lords to concen- 

1926-7, when Sun’s successor, Chiang 
t with Russian aid, in advancing north 

in rf if ^ e Kuomintang established an effective government on 

^ October 1928, and adopted a formal constitution in May 1931. 
Throughout the 1930s the Kuomintang headed the Chinese resis- 
° apanese pressure and invasion but it departed from many 
of the pnnciples of its founder and, by 1945, had become riddled 

the Communists de- 
feated the Kuommtang, forcmg its leader to flee to Formosa. 


Ku^el-Amara. A town m a key military position on the River Tigris 
m Mesopotamia (toq). In 1915 a British force from India originally 
mder Gen°era?T'^ supplies at Basra, advanced into Mesopotamia 
hfrt f ^ J Turks at Kut (28 Septem- 

towards Baghdad. From 7 
Turks n ^nd a half months by the 

ShS f ^ ^®‘=^tise of floods), 

men Townshend simendered on 29 April 1916 the Turks captured 

10,000 men, many of whom died through ill-treatment as prisoners. 
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A third battle was fought at Kut in January-February 1917, and the 
city was recaptured by Sir Stanley Maude, who went on to take 
Baghdad a fortnight later. 

Labour Party. Formed as the ‘Labour Representation Committee’ in 

1900, but working-class members had sat with the Liberals in the 
Commons since 1885. Labour political groups had been formed by 
Keir Hardie (q.v.) in 1888 (Scottish Parliamentary Labour Party) 
and 1893 (Independent Labour Party), but these lacked any con- 
nexion with the trade union movement In February 1900 representa- 
tives of all the socialist groups in Britain (the I.L.P., q.v., the near- 
Marxist ‘Social Democratic Federation ’, and the Fabian Society, 
q.v.) joined trade unionists in setting up the Labour Representation 
Committee to establish ‘a distinct Labour Group in Parliament’. 
The first secretary of the L.R.C. was Ramsay MacDonald (q.v.). 
Early resolutions of the L.R.C. were moderate in tone; they de- 
manded better living conditions and condemned inequality of wealth 
but carefully avoided committing supporters to ‘socialism’ or the 
doctrine of the class war. In consequence, the S.D.F. seceded in 

1901, but the movement expanded rapidly, being influenced by the 
conflict between the Government and the trade unions over the TafE 
Vale (q.v.) decision of 1901. In the 1906 Election 29 out of 50 L.R.C. 
candidates were successful and it was decided later in that year to 
rename the L.R.C. ‘The Labour Party’. The Party supported the 
social reforms of the Liberal Governments but was hampered by 
lack of funds, especially after the Osborne Judgement of 1908-9 in 
which the Law Lords decided against the use of trade union funds 
for political objects. The introduction of payment of M.P.s (1911) 
helped the Party considerably. During the war, one Labour leader, 
Arthur Henderson, sat in Lloyd George’s War Cabinet and six other 
members gained administrative experience in governmental posts. 
Under the spur of the Russian Revolution, the Labour Party 
adopted in 1918 a new constitution aiming at ‘the gradual building 
Up of a new social order based ... on deliberately planned coopera- 
tion in production and distribution’; this more openly socialist creed 
determined Labour’s policy until after the Second World War. Post- 
war disillusionment and unemployment, coupled with feuds within 
the Liberal Party, allowed Labour to become the offlcial Opposition 
Party in 1922. A year later its leader, Ramsay MacDonald, was asked 
to form a Minority Government (1923 figures: Cons. 258; Labour 
151; Liberals 158). MacDonald’s Cabinet, which included one ex- 
Tory and two ex-Liberals, struggled on for ten months but was 
defeated in the Election of November 1924, largely because of the 
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so-called ‘Zinoviev Letter’ (q.v.). Economic depression and rising un- 
employment enabled Labour to emerge from the 1929 Election as the 
largest party, though still in a minority. The resultant MacDonald 
Government could introduce no radical measures and was hampered 
by the world financial crisis; and in August 1931 the Cabinet split 
over a proposal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Snowden, 
to cut unemployment benefits. MacDonald formed a ‘National Gov- 
ernment’ (4 Labs., 4 Cons., and 2 Libs.) and although repudiated by 
most of his former colleagues, went to the country and won the elec- 
tion with 558 ‘National’ members to 56 Labour. Lansbury (q.v.) was 
elected leader of the Labour Party in 1932 and was succeeded by 
Attlee in 1935. During the thirties the Party was weak at Westminster 
and divided over foreign affairs and defence, but powerful in local 
government, especially on the L.C.C., where (under Herbert Morri- 
son) it had secured a clear majority in 1934. In May 1940 Churchill 
brought two Labour members (Attlee and Greenwood) into his War 
Cabinet and appointed five others to ministerial posts. In the 1945 
election. Labour won a clear majority for the first time. (1945 figures: 
Lab. 393; Cons. etc. 213; others 30.) Labour narrowly won the elec- 
tion of 1950 and was defeated in 1951, 1955, and 1959. 

Lafayette, Marquis de (Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert 
Motier, 1757-1834). French aristocrat. Enlisted in the American 
revolutionary armies in 1777, subsequently being sent back to Paris 
on a diplomatic mission in 1780, returning to America to participate 
in the Yorktown campaign of 1781. Although lacking political sense, 
Lafayette enjoyed great prestige in Paris and was appointed first 
commander of the National Guard in 1789. In 1792 his military 
failure against the Austrians led to his impeachment and pro- 
scription by the Convention, but he fled to the Austrian lines and 
returned to France in 1799. At the Restoration of 1815 he became 
the figurehead of the Liberals. His international renown saved him 
from arrest after the failure of a clumsy military conspiracy in 1821, 
and he attached himself to the Orleanist opposition, giving support 
to Louis Philippe (q.v.) in 1830. Lafayette was never a leader, only a 
symboL His achievements are less important than his legend, a bond 
of friendship that has effectively linked France and the U.S.A. for a 
century and a half. 


Laibach (Ljubljana), Congress of (January 1821). This conference 
was really a resumption of the adjourned Congress of Troppau (q.v.). 
In the intervening three months, the Austrians had amassed 80,000 
troops to restore order in the disaffected regions of Italy and the 
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Lamennais, F61icitd de (1782-1854). French Catholic priest and 
witer. The son of a shipowner, bom in St Malo and not ordained 
until 1816. His influence, which was considerable in the period 1817 
to 1835, depended on his writings, in which, while attacking 
eighteenth-century rationalism, he sought to win the sympathetic 
support of his Church for political liberalism. The views of Lamen- 
nais and his chief followers (Montalembert and Lacordaire) were 
condemned by Pope Gregory XVI, who feared liberal unrest in the 
Papal States, in the encyclicals Mirari Vos (1832) and Singulari Nos 
(1834). Lamennais defended his views with passionate anger in 
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Paroles d'un croyant (1833), which led his enemies to denounce him 
as ‘Robespierre in a surplice’. He withdrew his allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic Church and spent the last twenty years of his life 
in poverty. Although unsuccessful in his own day, he was the 
prophet of later Christian Democratic movements. 

Lansbury, George (1859—1940). British socialist. Lansbury was bom 
in Suffolk but played a prominent part in local government in Bow 
and Poplar before becoming a Labour M.P. from 1910 to 1912. His 
support of the suffragettes and his wartime pacifism then kept him 
out of the Commons until 1922 although he was an influential writer 
in the Daily Herald, of which he was editor 1919-23. As a member 
of the Labour Government of 1929-31, he refused to join the Mac- 
Donald-Baldwin Coalition and was the only cx-Minister still in the 
Labour Party to keep his seat in the 1931 election. He led the Labour 
Party from 1932 to 1935, but his simple pacifist Christian socialism 
alienated many trade unionists, including Bevin (q.v.). After resigning 
the leadership, he visited Hitler (April 1937) in a vain attempt to 
assist an Anglo-German understanding. 

^nsdowne, Lord (Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, 1845-1927). Became 
Fifth Marquess of Lansdowne in 1866). Descended through his 
mo er from Talleyrand. Lansdowne was originally a Liberal, and 
was sent by Gladstone as Governor-General of Canada in 1883. His 
^soaation with the Liberal Unionists led to his nomination by 
Sahsbury as Viceroy of India (1888-94). In 1895 he became War 
iecreta^ m Salisbury’s Government and was blamed by the press 
toT BnUsh unpreparedness in the early stages of the Boer War (1899). 
He suweeded Salisbury as Foreign Secretary in 1900 and conducted 
e 1 ^ t negotiations with France that culminated in the Anglo- 
French Emente (q-v.) of 1904. From 1905 to 1915 he led the Con- 
servabve Opposition in the Lords, arousing much criticism by his 
use of the Conservative majority to reject measures passed by the 
uberals m the Commons. He held non-departmental ofiBce in the 
Coahtion Government of 1915-16. In November 1917 he made an 
appeal for a negotiated peace in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, an 
act that aroused considerable hostility. 

Lateran Treaties (1929). Between the Italian Government and the 
Papacy. Ended the friction that had existed since Italian troops en- 
tered Rome in 1870. The treaties established the Vatican Qty as an 
independent state and included a Concordat regulating the position 
of the Roman Catholic Chimch in Fascist Italy. The Pope (Pius XL 
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pontifif 1922-39) received a considerable indemnity for papal posses- 
sions seized by the Italian State in the 1870s and gave up his status as 
a ‘prisoner’ within the Vatican. 

Latvia. One of the three independent Baltic Republics, 1921-40, 
covering an area of some 25,000 square miles and comprising parts of 
the former Tsarist provinces of Livonia and Courland. The Latvians 
had to struggle against both the Bolsheviks and German irregular 
troops before securing recognition of their independence in January 
1921. Economic depression led in May 1934 to the establishment of 
an authoritarian dictatorship under Ulmanis, which sought, in vain, 
to secure German protection against the increasing power of Russia. 
The Republic was occupied by the Russians in June 1940 and be- 
came a constituent state in the U.S.S.R. two months later. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919). The first French Canadian to be- 
come Prime Minister of the Dominion. Educated in Montreal, be- 
came a lawyer and a journalist, and entered the House of Commons 
in Ottawa in 1874 as a Liberal, becoming leader of his party in 1887. 
He was Prime Minister continuously from 1896 to 1911, and was a 
considerable influence in imperial affairs. He helped create a greater 
sense of Canadian- unity, improved relations with Britain (whom he 
favoured with preferential tariffs), and was responsible for the deci- 
sion to send Canadian troops overseas in the Boer War. His Govern- 
ment Was eventually defeated because of opposition to his attempt 
lo improve trade relations with the U.S.A. While supporting 
Canadian participation in the First World War, he refused to join 
the Coalition Government of 1917 because he disapproved of 
conscription. 

Lausanne, Treaty of (24 July 1923). Final peace settlement for 
Turkey, necessitated by the refusal of the Turkish Republic under 
Kemal (q.v.) to consider the Treaty of Sevres (q.v.) binding. By the 
Lausanne Treaty, Turkey surrendered all claim to territories of the 
Ottoman Empire occupied by non-Turks. The Greeks were con- 
firmed in possession of all the Aegean islands except Imbros and 
Tenedos, which were returned to Turkey. The Greeks surrendered 
Smyrna (q.v.). Italian annexation of the Dodecanese and British 
annexation of Cyprus was confirmed. The Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles were demilitarized. Turkey recovered Eastern Thrace in 
Europe, but there was an exchange of populations between Greece 
end Turkey, over a million Greeks being forced to leave in return for 
350,000 Turks expelled from Greece. 
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Laval, Pierre (1883-1945). French politician. Bom in Auvergne, 
became a lawyer and joined the Socialist Party in 1903. In 1914 he 
was elected socialist Deputy for Aubervilliers, a working-class 
suburb of Paris, which he represented as Deputy or Mayor for thirty 
years irrespective of his political vacillations. After narrowly escap- 
ing imprisonment for his anti-war policy, he left the socialists in 1920 
and attracted some support as an independent by his astute manage- 
ment of the smaller political factions. He became Minister of Public 
Works in 1925, Minister of Justice in 1926, and a ‘National Republi- 
can’ Senator in 1927. He was Prime Minister from January 1931 to 
February 1932 and Foreign Minister from October 1934 to January 
1936, serving as Prime Minister again for the last six months of the 
period and being forced to resign because of his apparently cynical 
plan to appease Mussolini by partitioning Abyssinia. He remained 
out of the forefront of politics for the next four years, industriously 
championing the political ideas of P6tain (q.v.), and emerged as the 
main spokesman of Vichy France (q.v.) in the autumn of 1940. Al- 
though superseded by Darlan in 1941, Laval returned as chief minis- 
ter Irorn April 1942 to January 1944 and managed to avoid giving 
any military undertakings to the Germans. In the summer of 1944, 
foreseeing an AUied victory, he tried to convene the National Assem- 
bly as the only legally representative body in France, but was 
arrested by the Germans, who had never trusted him. After fleeing 
to Spain in 1945 he returned to France to face charges of treason 
and was shot after a trial of questionable legality. 


La Vend6e. See Vendean Revolt. 

Law, .^hur Bonar (1858-1923). Bom in New Brunswick, the son of 
a Presbytenan Minister. Educated in Glasgow, and entered the Scot- 
ch iron trade. He was elected Conservative-Unionist M.P. for a 
G asgow constituency in 1900, and became widely known through 
^s speech^ in support of Tariff Reform (q.v.) 1902-5. He was de- 
lated m the 1906 Election but returned to the Commons after a by- 
f Dulwich and gamed a foUowing among the rank and file 

?oi 1 whom found Balfour, their leader, remote. In 

1911 Bonar Law succeeded Balfour as Party Leader. He strongly 
supported the Ulstermen in the Irish crisis of 1912-14. In the 
Asquith Coahtion of 1915-16 he served as Colonial Secretary, be- 
coming Chan^llor of the Exchequer and Leader of the Commons 
imder Lloyd George (1916-19) and Lord Privy Seal (1919-22). He 
became Prime Mmister in October 1922, when he was already a sick 
man, ill-health forced him to resign after seven months in office. 
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Lawrence, John (1811-79, created Baron Lawrence in 1869). Indian 
administrator. Lawrence was bom in Yorkshire. He first went to 
India in 1830, and held civic posts in Delhi until 1840, when his 
health broke down and he returned home. After Dalhousie (q.v.) 
annexed the Punjab in 1849, he assisted his brother. Sir Henry 
Lawrence (1806-57), to organize the province, being responsible for 
its administration from 1853 to 1859. He played a considerable part 
in the recapture of Delhi from the mutineers (his brother, Henry, 
having been killed defending Lucknow). After recovering from a 
further breakdown in health, he returned to India as third Viceroy in 
1863. He was able to put Indian finances on a firm foundation and 
did much to end the bitterness that had lasted since the Mutiny. He 
also adopted a moderate policy towards Russian expansion in Cen- 
tral Asia, which was in marked contrast to the ‘forward’ policy of 
the Viceroys from 1876. Lawrence retired and returned to England 
in 1869. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (1888-1935). ‘Lawrence of Arabia.’ 
While an undergraduate at Jesus College, Oxford, Lawrence became 
an enthusiastic archaeologist and undertook excavations in Syria and 
Mesopotamia between 1910 and 1914. His knowledge of the Arabs 
led him to be sent from Cairo to Jedda (December 1916), where he 
joined King Hussein in organizing the Arab Revolt against the 
Turks, which had begun six months earlier. His military expeditions 
consisted partly of raids on the Damascus-Medina Railway and 
partly of the conquest of key centres of contact with the main 
Allied base in Egypt (e.g. the capture of the port of Akaba in July 
1517). Throughout the winter of 1917—18 Colonel Lawrence led the 
Arabs on the right flank of Allenby’s Palestine Array, eventually 
entering Damascus itself in October 1918. Lawrence considered that 
the Arab cause had been betrayed by the Peace Treaties (and in 
particular by the decision to administer Syria as a French mandate), 
and he sought to withdraw from the public eye by enlisting in the 
I^A.F., first as Aircraftman Ross and, when this deception was dis- 
covered, as Aircraftman T. E. Shaw, a name he assumed by deed poll 
1927. He also served for a time in the Tank Corps. He was killed 
In a road accident in Dorset He had written his accoimt of the Arab 
Revolt, Seven Pillars oj Wisdom, as a Fellow of All Souls in 1919- 
29; it was privately printed in 1926 and published for general circula- 
tion in 1935. 


Rcague of Nations. An international organization created in 1920 to 
preserve the peace and settle disputes by arbitration or conciliation. 
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Its headquarters were at Geneva. Such a League had been advocata 
rtnrine the War by a number of leading figures m Bntam (notabl 
ViscoLt Cecil of Chelwood) and by President Wilson of the U.S.A 
who had made formation of a League one of his Fourteen Point 
C V •) The Covenant (i.e. constitution) of the League was incorpoi 
ated in each of the peace treaties. When Congress refused to ratif 
the Treaty of Versailles, the U.S.A. dissociated itself from th 
League and never became a member. Germany belonged to th 
League only from 1926 to 1933, Russia from 1934 to 1939 , Turke 
from 1932. Brazil withdrew from the League in 1926, Japan in 193. 
Italy in 1937. The League had no armed force to coerce recalcitrai 
members; it relied on the boycott known as ‘Sanctions’ (q.v.), whic 
was rendered, ridiculous by the half-hearted way in which it w£ 
applied in the Italo-Abyssinian War of 1935-6. The League sui 
ceeded in settling a number of international disputes, notably i 
the Balkans and South America. It was able to assist the refugei 
from Russia and Turkey in the 1920s, although the general refug< 
problem of the 1930s was beyond its resources. It also helped tl 
Danubian states to obtain reconstruction loans, and, through tl 
International Labour Organization, secured more equitable workii 
conditions among its member-states. The League was ultimate 
responsible for the system of mandates (q.v.), for the judici 
administration of Upper Silesia, and for the maintenance of tl 
Free City of Danzig (q.v.). It failed to prevent Japanese aggressi( 
in Manchuria and China, Italian aggression against Abyssinia, 
the Russian attack on Finland in 1939, despite the fact that all s 
of these countries were member-states. In the pre-war crisis 
1938-9 the Great Powers tended to ignore the existence of t 
League. During the war the League sought to continue its no 
political activities so. far as was possible. It was formally dissolv 
in April 1946, handing over its remaining responsibilities to t 
United Nations Organization. 


League of the Three Emperors. See Dreikaiserbund. 

Lee, Robert E. (1807-70). American soldier. Commissioned in t 
Engineers, later serving with cavalry in the Mexican War. He v 
responsible for the capture of John Brown (q.v.). When the Ci 
War began, Lee was offered a field command by Lincoln but p 
ferred to serve as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia 1 
the Confederates. He gained a series of victories in the first part 
1863, but was defeated at Gettysburg (q.v.) in July. Throughc 
1864 and the early part of 1865 he opposed Ulysses S. Grant (q.' 
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being appointed Commander-in-Chief of Confederate Armies in 
February 1865. His surrender to Grant at Appomattox (9 April 
1865) virtually ended the Civil War. He later became president of 
Washington College, now Washington and Lee University, Virginia. 

Leipzig, Battle of (16-19 October 1813). Culmination of the cam- 
paign of 1813 in the War of the Fourth Coalition (q.v.). Forces of 
Austrians, Russians, and Prussians advanced on Leipzig from north 
and south and outnumbered Napoleon’s defenders by two to one. 
Even so, the French had the advantage of the first day’s fighting, 
although they sustained heavier losses than they could afford. On 
18 October fte Saxons, who were fighting as allies of Napoleon, 
deserted to the other side. Napoleon had difficulty in retreating, 
because there was only one bridge across the River Pleisse. He 
eventually withdrew to the Rhine with only 70,000 men, many of 
whom had typhus. The battle of Leipzig completed the liberation 
of Germany; German historians subsequently named it ‘The Battle 
of the Nations’. 

Lenin, Vladimir Ilyich (1870-1924, family name Ulyanov). Bom at 
Simbirsk on the middle Volga, the son of a school inspector. When 
he Was sixteen his elder brother was hanged for complicity in a plot 
to assassinate the Tsar. Lenin graduated in law as an external 
student at St Petersburg University while living under restrictions 
in Samara, a thousand miles away. He studied Marx, contacted 
political exiles, was arrested, and spent three years in Siberia. He 
left Russia in 1900 and settled in Germany, later living for a time 
in Brussels, Paris, and London. Through his pamphlets, with their 
penetrating analysis of post-Marxian socialism, and trough his 
newspaper, Iskra {The Spark), Lenin became recognized as the 
leader of the militant wing of the Russian Social Democrats, a 
group known as the Bolsheviks (q.v.) from 1903. Lenin returned to 
Russia in November 1905, and for three months organized the 
resistance of the workers in St Petersburg, but he was forced abroad 
again in 1906. In 1914 he settled in Switzerland. After the Revolm 
tion of March 1917 Lenin returned to Petrograd passmg throu^ 
Germany in a sealed train provided by the German Gener^ Stm, 
who counted on Lenin and his foUowers spreading disaffecUon 
among the Russian soldiery. Lenin remained in Petrograd from 
16 April to 18 July 1917, when an abortive Bolshevik coup aetai 
forced him to flee to Finland. He returned in October and, from ^ 
headquarters in the Smolny Institute, led the nsmg ftat captmed the 
government offices (6 November). Lenin became hea o - ne,- 
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government, the Council of Peoples’ Commissars. He carri 
through a major distribution of land and the nationalization of t 
banks and property. He also ordered an armistice between Russ 
and the Central Powers and in March 1918 authorized signature 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (q.v.). Lenin’s attempt to achieve 
communist economic revolution while waging civil war led to t' 
virtual collapse of the Russian economy by the end of 1920. 
March 1921 he adopted the New Economic Policy (q.v.), whii 
represented a retreat from his ‘War Communism’. Lenin’s heal 
deteriorated in 1923, after an attempt on his life by a Soci 
Revolutionary. He died on 21 January 1924. The city of Petrogr: 
was renamed Leningrad in his honour five days later. 


Lesseps, Ferdinand de (1805-94). French engineer. Bom at Ve 
sailles and entered the foreign service in 1825. In 1849 he w; 
entrusted with delicate negotiations with the Italian Republicans : 
Rome but, after being abraptly recalled, left the diplomatic servic 
As a consul at Alexandria, he had considered the possibility of 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez, a project that be now sought 1 
rea ize. He was a personal friend of Khedive Said and a cousin c 
the Empress Eug^me of France; he was thus able to secure powei 
u acking for his enterprise. The concession for the Suez Cani 
(q.v.) was granted to him in November 1854 and it was officiall 
^ oyember 1869. He then planned the construction of 
instance he made four serious errors: h 
tn permitted the Panama Canal Compan 

1 ™ ® y dubious financiers; he envisaged a sea-levf 

were required; and he did not allo^ 
yellow fevcr among his labourers. When th 
ankrupt, de Lesseps was involved in the ‘Panam 

alfhniiaii sentenced to imprisonment 

although this judgement was set aside by a court of appeal. 

Bom in Virginia, served in th, 
who ?n 1 snf secretary to Jefferson (q.v.) 

the Mriinnn- Command an expedition to explort 

to establish a trans 

St Louis wiih^lf^ route. In the spring of 1804, Lewis set out froir 

expert William Clark (1770-1838) a< 

exnW^s t '^"^er his command. Tht 

^ trail across the present states of Nebraska, the 

months reaching the Pacific after eigh- 

teen months of difficult pioneering, including a crossing of the 
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Rockies. Although the expedition had shown that there was no 
water route, Lewis and Clark had opened the way for internal 
migration and, by skilful handling of the Indian tribes, had left a 
high standard for the settler. Lewis was appointed Governor of 
Louisiana Territory on his return, but died mysteriously while 
travelling in Tennessee in October 1809. 


Liberal Party. The Liberals were the successors of the Whigs, a 
name too closely associated with the aristocracy for the democratic 
leaders of the nineteenth century. In the Grey and Melbourne 
Governments of the 1830s the political heirs of Adam Smith and 
Fox came to refer to themselves as Liberals, a term already in use 
on the Continent, but the first distinctly Liberal Ministry was not 
formed until 1868, when Gladstone became Prime Minister. A cen- 
tralized party organization, the National Liberal Federation, was 
established in 1877. Gladstonian Liberalism comprised Free Trade 
budgets, financial economy, political reform, and a pacific attitude 
towards foreign and imperial problems. In 1886 the Party was split 
over Irish Home Rule (<j.v.) and remained weak and ineffective for 
the rest of the century. There were great differences within the Party 
over the Boer War, but Campbell-Bannerman (q.v.) succeeded in 
bringing the conflicting groups together and won an overwhelming 
victory in the election of 1906. The Campbell-Bannerman and 
Asquith Ministries placed greater emphasis on social legislation 
than Gladstone had done. Internecine disputes between Asquith 
and Lloyd George weakened the Party during the First World War, 
and it has never subsequently secured an electoral majority, although 
individual Liberals sat in the National Government of 1931 and in 
Churchill’s Coalition of 1940-5. The Liberal Party m the late nine- 
teenth century was predominantly a party of 
formity; between the wars it remained strongest in the areas ^ith a 

Free Church tradition. 

Libya Formerly the Turkish province of Tripoli. Occupied by Italy 
Linya. t^ormeriy ui i 1911-12 undertaken for purposes of 

after a war with T^key “ ^ Eoveroment was established 

national preshge 9^.^ Italy encouraced. but from 

m Libya in 1919 aeration from It^i „peditioas 

1922 to 1930 the Italians tribesm'en who coa- 

against Arab forces, headed b> constructed 

trolled the inner oases of Cynenaica. i tevere setbacks frc.m 

military roads in the colony, bis power ” 5 , 5 - 1 940-Jar. uar.’ 

te two British .dvoncrs » Bri.ith 

1941 and December 1941-January 19.- t- 
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otTcnsivc against the German Afrikakorps and the Italians led to 
the conquest of Libya by the Eighth Army (October 1942-24 Janu- 
ary 1943). Libya was under military administration until 1951, when 
it was recognized as an independent constitutional monarchy under 
the leader of the Senussi, King Idris. 

Licensing Act (1872). In an attempt to curb excessive drunkenness, 
Henry Bruce (Home Secretary in Gladstone’s Liberal Government 
of 1867-74) carried through the Commons a Licensing Act strictly 
limiting the hours and places at which alcoholic liquor could be 
sold. The Act was extremely unpopular in some towns and there 
were even riots. Quite apart from its social significance, the Act had 
important political repercussions. Gladstone himself thought that it 
was the prime cause of the Liberal defeat in the election of 1874. 
(‘We have been borne down in a torrent of beer and gin’, he wrote 
to his brother.) Moreover, the Act had the long-term effect of rally- 
ing the brewing industry and the publicans to the Conservatives. 


Limited Liability. Expansion of capital in the middle of the nine- 
teenth .century necessitated a revolution in methods of business 
enterprise. The earliest joint-stock companies had suffered from 
the perils of unlimited liability, which, in its simplest form, could 
render an individual liable to loss of all his property if a company 
failed in which he had an interest, even a small one. Demands for 
the registration and regulation of joint-stock companies arose in 
Britain in the 1840s, coinciding with the political advance of the 
middle-class businessman. Select Committees reported on the situa- 
tion in 1850 and 1851, and their recommendations were partly 
incorporated in the Limited Liability Act of 1855 and the Joint 
Stock Cornpanies Act of 1856, but anomalies remained. General 
Limited Liability came in Britain with the consolidating Act of 
1862. A similar process was going on in the continental countries at 
the same time; the French Limited Liability laws date from 1863 
and 1867, and in Germany the principle was incorporated in the 
Prussian Commercial Code of 1861 and rapidly adopted by the 
other states. This legislation, in Britain and the Continent, had the 
effect of providing safeguards against a disproportionately crippling 
loss. The investment of capital by the Victorian middle class (and 
its continental equivalents) was thus stimulated, not only for 
domestic concerns but in major projects overseas. Without the 
security offered by limited liability, the late nineteenth-century 
development of economic imperialism would have been impossible. 
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Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65). Bom in Kentucky into an illiterate and 
wandering frontier family, settled eventually at New Salem (Illinois), 
where he ran a store, served as postmaster, and studied law. After 
being admitted to the Bar in 1836, he moved to Springfield, where 
he became an outstanding advocate and served four terms in the 
state legislature, representing Illinois as a Whig in Congress from 
1847 to 1849. He came to the forefront of national politics when, 
in 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Act of Stephen Douglas (q.v.) re- 
opened the question of slavery. Lincoln joined the Republicans in 
1856 and stood against Douglas for the Senate in 1858, holding 
seven widely publicized debates with Douglas during the campaign 
in which he attacked the institution of slavery (although admitting 
that he saw no method of ending it). Lincoln lost the Senatorial 


Election, but his reputation ensured his nomination as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency in 1860, a choice partly determined by 
his moderation and apparent conservatism. He won the presidential 
campaign, largely because of splits among the Democrats, but his 
record in the debates with Douglas was sufficient to induce seven 
slave states to secede before he assumed office in March 1861. It 


was his desire to provision Fort Sumter (against the advice of his 
Cabinet) that precipitated the American Civil War (q.v.). ^ Presi- 
dent, his greatest qualities were his personal integrity, his noble 
oratory (as at Gettysburg, q.v.), and the adroit way in which he 
handled his Party and his generals. The historical legend that repre- 
sents him as an ardent champion of slave emancipation is mislead- 
ing. Even as late as August 1862, he said, ‘My paramount object is 
to save the Union, and not to save or destroy slavery’, and emanci- 
pation was not proclaimed until 1 January 1863. Throughout the 
last year of war, he kept at bay the politicians who desired harsh 
treatment of the South, urging a lenient plan of Recons^ction 
‘svith malice toward none, with charity for all. A week after the 
surrender of the main Confederate Anny. he was shot by John 
Wilkes Booth in Ford’s Theatre in Washmgton, on Good Friday 
1865, dying the next morning (15 April). 


rist, Friedrich (1789-1846). German economist Bom m Saxony, 
-ist was originally a champion of economic and poliucal freedom 

•xileln the US A. On his return in 1833 he developed a theory o 
igrarian to a manufacturing economy it was essentJ t...... 
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tariffs even though, at a later stage, Free Trade might be established. 
List influenced the economic policy of the Zollverein (q.v.), which 
gradually imposed heavier and heavier duties on manufactured 
goods. List was also the first advocate (1833) of a planned all- 
German railway system, radiating from Berlin. 

Lithuania. Southernmost of the three Baltic States created after the 
First World War. Lithuania had been a large state in the fifteenth 
century, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. From 1569 it 
was united to Poland, sharing the fate of the Polish lands when they 
were partitioned. Nearly all of Lithuania was submerged in the 
Russian Empire. A Lithuanian cultural and national movement 
began in the 1880s. In 1917 the Lithuanians received encouragement 
from the Germans, who recogmzed a Lithuanian Kingdom (with a 
German Duke as ruler) in March 1918. A republican Government 
was established in November 1918 and was immediately faced by a 
Bolshevik invasion. The Russians captured the ancient Lithuanian 
capital of Vilna in January 1919 but lost it soon after to the Poles, 
who^ held on to it for over twenty years, a cause of considerable 
friction. Lithuania ended her war with Russia in July 1920, but was 
not recognized by the Great Powers until 1922. In 1923 the Lithua- 
nians seized the predomiriantly German port of Memel, which they 
administered as an autonomous region until it was ‘liberated’ by 
Hitler in March 1939. From 1926 Lithuania was governed by a 
nationalist dictatorship headed by Antanas Smetona. In October 

1939 the Russians induced the Lithuanians to sign a mutual assist- 
ance pact, ceding them Vilna (which had formed part of the Russian- 
occupied section of Poland), which became the capital in place of 
Kaunas. Russia continued to put pressure on Lithuania and in July 

1940 a packed assembly voted for incorporation in the U.S.S.R. 

‘Little Entente’. A term originally coined in derision by a Hun- 
ganan journalist to describe the system of alliances between Czecho- 
slovakia andYugoslavia (1920), Czechoslovakia and Rumania (1921), 
and Yugoslavia and Rumania (1921), which were consolidated in a 
single treaty signed in Belgrade in May 1929. The alliances were in- 
tended to maintain the status quo in Central Europe and to prevent 
a Habsburg restoration or any change in the frontiers laid down by 
the Treaties of St Germain and Trianon (q.v.). In February 1933 the 
Little Entente was converted into an international community with 
a Permanent Council and Secretariat; a high degree of economic 
cooperation was envisaged. From 1929 to 1937 regular military con- 
versations were held and war plans made, but these were basically 
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concerned only with a possible Hungarian war of revenge and did 
not face up to the growing German menace. Yugoslavia’s tendency 
to work with Germany after 1935 weakened the alliance, which dis- 
integrated once Czechoslovakia had been abandoned by the Western 
Powers in the Munich Agreement The Yugoslavs and Rumanians 
formally ended the Little Entente at the end of February 1939. Des- 
pite its ineffectiveness at the moment of crisis, the Little Entente 
remains as an early example of the type of international organiza- 
tion which was to develop after the Second World War. 


Litvinov, Maximilian (1876-1952). Soviet Russian statesman. Bom 
in Bialystok, as Meier Wallakh, became a revolutionary as a young 
man, and, after imprisonment, escaped abroad in 1902. He smuggled 
arms into Russia in 1906, was deported from France in 1908, and 
settled in London, where he worked for a publisher and married an 
Englishwoman. He was appointed first Bolshevik representative in 
London at the time of the Revolution but was deported in September 
1918. From 1926 onwards he was in effective control of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, although he did not officially succeed Chicherin as 
Foreign Commissar until 1930. Throughout the thirties, Litvinov 
worked for better relations with Russia’s western neighboun and 
was largely responsible for Russia’s vigorous support of the League 
of Nations from 1934 to 1938 and for the Franco-Soviet Pact of 1935. 
In May 1939, when Stalin wished to reach an agreement with the 
Germans, Litvinov was dismissed and replaced by Molotov. Litvinov 
served as Russian Ambassador in Washington from December 1941 
until the summer of 1943. 


Liverpool, Earl of (Robert Banks Jenkinson 1770-1828, Lord 
Hawkesbury 1803, Lord Liverpool 1808). British Prime Mimster for 
nearly fifteen years, a period of continuous ofiice exceeded only by 
Pitt and Walpole. He entered the Commons as a Toiy- m 1790 and 
held governmental ofiice from 1793 to 1827, except for a penod of 
fourteen months in 1806-7. He was responsible for foreipi affairs 
from 1801 to 1804 (including the period of the 

and for home affairs 1804-6 and 1807 9. From 1 of 

Secretary of War, becoming Prime ° 

Perceval (q.v.) in May 1812. He remamed as head of the Gm ej^.m 
until Feb^ary 1827, when he resigned 7/' 7 

stroke. Although it was during these years Aat finJ 
achieved in the Napoleonic Wars, Liverpools o. p-rso 
prevented him from winning the interest of ^ Fe-- 

same time, hostiUty in the post-war penod was dire..ed tas 
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cign Secretary, Castlereagh (q.v.), or the Home Secretary, Sidmouth, 
rather than at Liverpool. He thought in terms of parliamentary votes 
rather than of general principles. Although he was a poor orator, he 
possessed all the qualities of a capable chairman of committees, 
holding together Cabinets that contained strong and discordant per- 
sonalities. 


Livingstone, David (1813—73). Scottish missionary and explorer. 
Bom in Lanarkshire, worked in a cotton mill but saved enough 
money to study at Glasgow and took a medical degree in 1840. He 
was then sent by the London Missionary Society to Bechuanaland, 
where he did much to combat disease and keep down slavery. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1856 he discovered Lake Ngami and the Victoria 
Falls and explored the Zambesi. From 1 858 to 1 864 he led an expe- 
dition which explored the eastern tributaries of the Zambesi and 
discovered Lake Nyasa. In 1 865 he went in search of the sources of 
the Nile. Nothing was heard of him for over five years, but in 
October 1871 he was found by the American newspaper-correspon- 
dent H. M. Stanley at Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika. He continued to 

(Northern Rhodesia) in 
A natives, who respected his 

deep Chnstian humility, Ifis medical care and the fervour with which 
he tned to mamtain the dignity of man, whether black or white. 

(1863-1945, created an Earl a few months 
fore ^s death). Bora in Manchester and brought up in North 
Wales. He became a solicitor and in 1890 was elected Liberal M.P. 

constituency he represented for fifty-five years. He 
^ ‘pro-Boer’ for his anti-war speeches of 1899- 
^ of the radicals, was brought into the 

cellnr nf^ti V! of the Board of Trade, becoming Chan- 

patpri ^ equer in 1908. Lloyd George successfully advo- 

Ase Pensions Act 1908, 
responsible for the 

ciinpr t ^ J^rgely because of the creation of a 

Land Value duties, was rejected by the Lords, thus 
begi^g the quairel between the two Houses that led to the Parlia- 

tioTs i^'^tbe 'a ^ Minister of Muni- 

Hvpc i ^ Coahtion, but he combined with the Conserva- 

hves to overthrow ^quith in December 1916 on the ground that 
he lacked vigour Lloyd George then became Prime Minister him- 
self, and remamed m office until 1922. He showed great energy as a 
war leader and attended the Paris Peace Conference (q.v.) in ^rson. 
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He achieved a settlement of the Irish problem (see Irish Free Slate 
and Ulster). His Coalition Government became increasingly domi- 
nated by Conservatives and he was distrusted by his former Liberal 
colleagues, partly because of his treatment of Asquith. His Govern- 
ment feu over the Chanak Crisis (q.v.), and he remained an isolated 
figure, never again in ofiRce. Lloyd George also did much to en- 
courage the cultural renaissance of the Welsh people. 

Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894. Extended the principle of 
democratic control to the smaU community. In 1888 the so-called 
‘County Councils Act’ of the SaUsbury Government provided for the 
election of county councils which would take over and extend the 
powers of local administration formerly held by Justices of the Peace 
at Quarter Sessions. Certain larger counties (e.g. Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire) were subdivided into smaller administrative districts and 
60 towns were given greater independence, with the status of ‘county 
borough’ (originaUy a town vrith more than 50,000 inhabitants). The 
Act also created the administrative County of London. Six years 
later the Liberals established urban and district councils within the 
counties, assigning to them questions of housing, sanitation, etc. At 
the same time, parish councils were created within the rural districts, 
for communities of more than 300 people. 

Locarno, Treaties of (1925). An international conference was held at 
Locarno in October 1925, which produced a number of treaties, 
signed on 1 December. The most important of these was an agree- 
ment confirming the inviolability of the Franco-German and Belgo- 
German frontiers and the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland (q.v.). 
This treaty was signed by France, Germany, and Belgium and 
guaranteed by Britain and Italy. At the same time, the Germans con- 
cluded arbitration conventions with France, Belgium, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia; Franco-Polish and Franco-Czech Treaties of 
Mutual Guarantee were also signed. The Locarno agreements were a 
triumph for Austen Chamberlain (q.v.), Briand (q.v.), and Strese- 
mann (q.v.), all of whom were seeking a period of international 
cooperation. The Locarno Treaty- was violated by Hitler in March 
1936, when he sent his troops into the Rhineland; but, as Ae other 
signatories were then preoccupied by the Abyssinian Crisis, they 
contented themselves with formal protests. 

Loi Falloux. An educational law proposed hy the liberal 
FaUoux. a deputy in the French Legislative Assembly, m June 18-9. 
The law was enacted in March 1850, and considerably exte_ e t 
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influence of the Church over educaUon by permitting State funds to 
be used for the foundation and continuance of Church schools. The 
passage of the law shows the extent to which the Bonapartists under 
the Second Republic were anxious to retain Roman Catholic support. 
By perpetuating a division between the private schools of France 
(nearly all in the hands of the Church) and the State lycees, the Loi 
Falloux became a special target of Radical criticism, but it was not 
repealed until 1905, during the anti-clerical Ministry of fimile 
Combes, himself the product of a Jesuit school that had benefited 
under the provisions of the Loi Falloux. 

Loi le Chapelier. A measure carried by the French National Assem- 
bly on 14 June 1791, prohibiting the meeting of associations of 
workers or employers and declaring any form of strike illegal. The 
law is characteristic of the insistence of the French revolutionaries 
that sectional interests should be subordinated to the necessities of 
the nation as a whole, and that the liberty promised by the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man (q.v.) did not include the right of an un- 
privileged class to assert its grievances by resort to strike action (as 
the workers of Paris were threatening to do in the spring of 1791). 
The measure was introduced into the Assembly by a Breton lawyer, 
Isaac Le Chapelier. In a modified form the law was incorporated 
into the Napoleonic Penal Code. Freedom of association for the 
workers was not finally granted in France until 1884, although cer- 
tain restrictions had been removed twenty years earlier. 

] London, Treaty of (April 1839). A final settlement of the dispute 
between the Dutch and their former Belgian subjects, who had set 
up an independent monarchy after overthrowing Dutch rule in 1830. 
The Treaty represented a diplomatic triumph for Palmerston (q.v.). 
The King of the Netherlands accepted Belgian independence; the 
Belgians recognized that Luxemburg should remain a Grand Duchy, 
with the Dutch King as Grand Duke; the River Scheldt was declared 
open to the commerce of both Belgium and Holland. Article VII 
affirmed that Belgium was ‘an independent and perpetually neutral 
state’ under the collective guarantee of Britain, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, It was the breach of this guarantee by Germany 
in 1914 that led to the British declaration of war, the Treaty being 
the famous ‘scrap of paper” to which the then German Chancellor 
contemptuously referred when informed of the British attitude. 

London, Treaty of (26 April 1915). A secret agreement signed be- 
tween Britain, France, and Russia on one hand, and Italy on the 
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other, guaranteeing territorial compensation for Italy provided she 
became an Allied belligerent within one month. The Treaty pro- 
vided for an eventual peace settlement assuring Italy of Italia Irre- 
denta (Trentino, South Tyrol, Istria, Gorizia, Gradisca, Trieste), a 
large stretch of the Dalmatian coast and its islands, a segment of 
Albanian territory around Valona, full sovereignty over the Dodec- 
anese Islands, the Turkish province of Adalia in Asia Minor, 
colonial expansion in Africa, and a share in any war indemnity. The 
Allies accepted Italy’s demands because they believed that Italian 
intervention would rapidly destroy Austria-Hungary and ‘open the 
back-door to Germany’. The full terms were revealed by the Bol- 
sheviks when they repudiated all the international obligations of 
Tsarist Russia early in 1918. The Treaty aroused the special ire of 
President Wilson (q.v.) because of its flagrant disregard of the ethnic 
principle, and the U.S.A. refused to consider its terms as binding. At 
the Paris Peace Conference (q.v.) of 1919 the British and French 
also turned against Italy, and she received far less than she bad 
originally demanded. 


Long March (1934-5). An epic migration of Chinese Communists 
(see Communist Parties) in the course of their conSict with the 
Kuomintang (q.v,). In 1931 the Communists, under Mao Tse-tung, 
had established a Chinese Soviet Republic in Kiangsi Province. 
After three years of military operations against Mao by the forces 
of General Chiang Kai-shek, the Communist position became un- 
tenable. The Communists accordingly evacuated Kiangsi and under- 
took a march of some 8,000 miles, heading north-westwards for a 
year through difficult mountain country to Yenan (Shensi Province) 
on the Yellow River. Thousands perished on the march. Once m 
Yenan the survivors were able to organize a stronger defensive posi- 
tion. They continued to resist the Kuomintang imlil the beginning of 
1937, when a truce was made to enable both Chinese groups ‘o cona- 
bine in the face of Japanese aggression. (See Smo-Iapanese Wars.) 

Louis XVni (1755-1824, King of France from 1814). Brother of 
Louis XVI In 1791 be escaped to Brussels, later fleeing eastwards 
to Brunswick and Warsaw before taking refuge m Buctanghi^^si^e 
in 1807. In 1814, when Napoleon’s faU seemed ^ 

to Ghent and there negotiated snth Talle:,-^d 
guaranteeing the principal gams of the esc con- 

covery of the throne. Louis sincerely tned to 
ditions as King, and his reign represenu a 

for the parliamentarj' s>'stem. He was opposed to m. u...- rc.-.u 
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and sought to restrain the White Terror that followed Waterloo. 
Although not a strong character, Louis was able to pursue a moder- 
ate policj', first under the Due de Richelieu and later Due Decazes, 
until ill-health forced him to hand over effective control to his 
brother, the Comte d’ Artois (Charles X, q.v.). Under Louis, French 
industry prospered, the Army was reformed, and France recovered 
international confidence after suppressing a revolt in Spain (1823). 

Louis Philippe (1773-1850, King of the French 1830-48). A descen- 
dant of Louis XTTI and eldest son of PhiUppe, Due d’Orldans, who 
remained in France during the Revolution, adopted the cognomen 
Egalit6 but was, nevertheless, guillotined. Louis Philippe fought in 
the revolutionary armies at Valmy and Jemappes but fled to the 
Austrians in 1793 and remained in exile in Switzerland, the U.S.A., 
and England until 1815. His Paris home, the Palais Royal, was a 
centre of middle-class opposition to the restored monarchy, and 
when Charles X fell in 1830 he was chosen King, beginning the 
regime known as the July Monarchy (q.v.). Louis Philippe dressed 
like the bourgeoisie who were his chief supporters and shared their 
political attitudes, a grave weakness in the economic depression of 
the 1840s. Although an intelligent man, he suffered from three dis- 
advantages : a desire to secure thrones, through marriage, for his 
large family; a tendency to rule through a puppet prime minister, 
despite the elective quality of the constitutional monarchy; and a 
figure that became the butt of every caricaturist in Paris. When the 
barricades went up in February 1848, following his ban on a meet- 
I ing for franchise reform, he fled to England and died at Claremont 
in Surrey. 

Louisiana Purchase (April 1803). The biggest land sale in history. 
Doubled the size of the U.S.A. by securing from France the whole of 
the Mississippi Valley up to the Rocky Mountains, an area of 
828,000 square miles, purchased for 15 million dollars. Louisiana 
had been French until 1762, when it was ceded to Spain; it was re- 
turned to France in 1800, Napoleon, after rejecting the idea of a new 
American Empire, determined to sell. the territories, and President 
Jefferson (q.v.) was anxious to acquire them. The treaty was nego- 
tiated by the American Minister in Paris, Livingston, and the future 
President, James Monroe. The agreement left the boundaries ill de- 
fined, and this was to cause further trouble, especially over Texas. 

Luddites. The term applied to hand-workers who, feeling themselves 
displaced by the new machinery, banded together to wreck the 
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machines. The Luddites originated among the hosiers of Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire in 1811 and rapidly spread 
to the woollen-cloth workers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. The 
Government applied savage penalties, but Luddite riots continued 
intermittently until 1818, when the discontent was absorbed by the 
new political radicalism. The name Luddite is derived from the sig- 
nature ‘King Lud’ or ‘Ned Lud’ attached to public letters denounc- 
ing the introduction of machines. 

Ludendorff, Erich (1865-1937). German soldier. Like Hindenburg 
(<l-v.), with whom his career was closely linked, Ludendorff was bom 
in Posen (Poznan). He entered the army in 1882 and by 1914 had 
become a Major-General. After participating in the Belgian offen- 
sive, he was moved to the East as Chief of Staff to Hindenburg, sub- 
sequently sharing with him the exaggerated popular adulation for 
the victories of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes. Ludendorff re- 
mained Hindenburg’s adviser until October 1918; from August 1916, 
when Ludendorff became Quartermaster-General, they dominated 
German civil and military policy. Ludendorff bears much of the 
responsibility for resorting to unrestricted U-boat warfare, for assist- 
ing Lenin (q.v.) to return to Russia, and for the harsh terms of Brest- 
Litovsk (q.v.). After the Allied offensive of July-August 1918 Luden- 
dorff’s nerve broke. As early as 29 September he urged the Govern- 
ment to open peace negotiations, and on 27 October, resigning his 
post, fled to Sweden, disguised by coloured spectacles and false 
whiskers. He later attached himself to the extreme nationalist and 
anti-republican groups, participating in both the Kapp Pbitsch (q.v.) 
of 1920 and Hitler’s Munich Putsch (q.v.) of 1923. After gaining less 
than one per cent of the vote in the first presidential election of 1925 
as a Nazi candidate, he broke with Hitler and entered into a some- 
what querulous retirement 

Luxemburg. Independent Grand-Duchy of about 1,000 square miles, 
situated between Germany, France, and Belgium. Luxemburg was 
part of the Holy Roman Empire until the Napoleonic conquests. In 
1815 the King of the Netherlands was made Duke of Luxemburg in 
compensation for his lost estates in Nassau, which became Prussian. 
In 1839 the western part of Luxemburg was assigned to Belgium but 
the rest of the Duchy remained attached to the Dutch Crown until 
1890 when, as a woman could not then succeed to the Luxemburg 
title, it became independenL Luxemburg was invaded by the Ger- 
mans in 1914 and 1940 and formally annexed to Germany from 
1942 to 1945. Since the First World War it tiai; had close economic 
links with Belgium. 
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Luxemburg, Rosa (1870-1919). Socialist leader. Bom in Russian 
Poland but became a German citizen in 1895 when she married a 
German worker. Luxemburg had a strong and independent person- 
ality; she was contemptuous of the nationalistic trends within the 
socialist movements and critical of even the most eminent of her 
fellow socialists. She herself worked for the union of all socialist 
groups, not only from the three regions of partitioned Poland but 
from Lithuania as well She influenced the development of both 
Russian and German Communism, participating in the Russian dis- 
turbances of 1905 and, on her return, founding with Karl Liebknecht 
the German Spartacus League. She was imprisoned throughout the 
First World War but, with the fall of the Empire, became a for- 
midable political figure. She had scant respect for the Social Demo- 
crats in the Republican Government but she was a restraining 
influence on the more violent extremists. Despite this, she, along 
with Liebknecht, was arrested by German oflBcers and murdered with 
atrocious brutality (15 January 1919). 

Lyautey, Louis Hubert (1854-1934). French soldier and colonial 
administrator. Bom at Nancy, entered the Army through the military 
college of St Cyr and saw service in Algeria, Madagascar, and Indo- 
China. When Morocco became a French protectorate in March 1912, 
General Lyautey was appointed Resident-General, responsible for 
military and civil administration, a post he held until September 
1925. Lyautey, who was made a Marshal of France in 1921, was in 
many respects a model Governor, respecting the Sultan of Morocco’s 
authority, carrying out major engineering schemes (notably in Casa- 
blanca), and making bare lands fertile by expert farming. He was 
personally a sincere Catholic, to whom many of the features of the 
TTurd Republic were antipathetic. He believed that it was possible 
to assimilate the Catholic culture of France and the traditions of 
Islam, and he sought to train a new type of colonial administrator 
who would accept his ideas. Many, however, failed to distinguish 
between assimilation and domination and Lyautey’s political legacy 
was almost exclusively to the extremists of the Right. 

Macaiflay, Thomas Babington (1 800-59, created a Baron 1857). 
Bom in Leicestershire, the son of a colonial governor and leading 
opponent of slavery. Macaulay, a precocious schoolboy and bril- 
liant undergraduate, was educated privately and at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. He became a Whig M.P. in 1830 and gained a wide reputation 
for his speeches defending the 1832 Reform Act. From 1834 to 1838 
he was a member of the Supreme Council of India, assisting with 
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the formulation of the penal code and introducing educational re- 
forms. Although he sat in Russell’s Cabinet of 1846 for a year, he 
spent the rest of his life in historical writing. The &st two volumes 
of his History of England were published in 1848, the third and 
fourth in 1855. The classic character of the History was at once 
rKognized; the measured dignity of his style and the simplicity of 
his moral judgements reflected the comfortable optimism of the 
prosperous middle class which formed his reading public. 

MacDonald, J. Ramsay (1866-1937). Bom in poverty in a smaU 
Scottish fishing village. He joined the I.L.P. (q.v.) in 1894 and was a 
first-rate organizer, although fired by ambition for social success. He 
became an M.P. in 1906 and was chairman of the I.L.P. 1906-9, but 
he had already helped to found the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee, and from 1911 to 1914 he led the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, with considerable dexterity. He lost influence during the war 
and was defeated in the 1918 election. In 1922 he was successful at 
Aberavon; he was promptly re-elected leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party (largely through Scottish support), and thus became 
Leader of the Opposition, since Labour had 25 more seats than the 
Liberals. After the indecisive 1923 election, he agreed to head a 
Labour Minority Government (January 1924), and was his own 
Foreign Secretary. The election of November 1924 (held under the 
shadow of the ‘Zinoviev Letter’, q.v.) led to MacDonald’s defeat, but 
he was again Prime Minister in 1929. The worsening financial situa- 
tion precipitated a split in his Government in August 1931, and he 
formed a coalition (the National Government), which the majority 
of the Labour Party refused to support. He led the coalition for four 
years but was a mere figurehead for a predominantly Conservative 
administration. He resigned in June 1935 and was succeeded by 
Baldwin (q.v.). 


Mackenzie, William Lyon (1795-1861). Canadian journalist and 
rebel Bom in Dundee, emigrated 1820, sat as a fiery member of the 
Upper Canada legislative assembly (1828-36). He had a passionate 
hatred of what he considered to be unjust privilege, and, impatient 
for social reform, joined the French-Canadian Louis-Joseph Papi- 
neau in a rebellion (November-December 1837). For five weeks 
there was a series of armed riots while Mackenzie, from an island 
Niagara River, proclaimed a provisional government and, with 
help from anti-British Americans, raided Canadian outposts. There 
Were incidents between Canadian militia and the Americans, w’hich 
Worsened the relations of the two countries and lost Mackenzie sym- 
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pathy. Mackenzie incorporated sections of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence in his ‘Declaration of the Toronto Reformers’ 
and his ‘Draft Constitution’, borrowed extensively from American 
models. He was forced to flee to the U.S.A. in January 1838. The 
rebellion prompted the British Government to send out the Earl of 
Durham (q.v.) to report on Canadian conditions. 

McKinley, William (1843-1901). President of the U.S.A. Bom in 
Ohio, became a Major in the Union Army in the Civil War and sub- 
sequently an attorney. As a Republican Congressman, McKinley 
became well known for his advocacy of high tariffs. He was elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1891 and 1893. As a result of a campaign 
directed with great skill by the big-businessman Marcus Hanna 
(1837-1904), McKinley secured Republican presidential nomination 
in 1896 and defeated Bryan in an election fought mostly over tariffs 
and fiscal policy. His administration saw the highest tariffs in Ameri- 
can history and the growth of expansionist policies. In July 1898, 
Hawaii was aimexed. As a result of the Spanish-American War (q.v.) 
over which McKinley yielded to the demands of the press, the U.S.A. 
acquired the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam. Although 
McKinley again defeated Bryan in 1900, he was assassinated on 
6 September 1901 by an anarchist, and was succeeded by Theodore 
Roosevelt (q.v.). 

Macmahon, Pafrice (1808-93, created Marshal of France 1859, Duke 
of Magenta 1859-70, President of France 1873-9). Descendant of an 
Irish soldier who setUed in France after 1688. Entered the Army 
under Charles X and served in Algeria, always remaining at heart a 
supporter of the Bourbons. His military reputation was made, how- 
ever, under the Second Empire; he distinguished himself in the 
Crimea in 1855 by capturing and holding the Malakoff Fort and was 
the victor of Magenta (q.v.) in 1859. After serving as Governor- 
General of Algeria, he returned to France in 1870, was defeated at 
Worth and wounded and captured at Sedan (q.v.). On repatriation, 
he commanded the troops that suppressed the Commune (q.v.) in 
1871. Two years later he was elected President of the Republic by 
a predominantly royalist assembly, which hoped that he would 
achieve a restoration of the monarchy. On 16 May 1877 (in what is 
known as the crisis of Seize Mai), he dismissed the Prime Minister. 
When his own nominee, the Orleanist Due de Broglie, failed to 
secure a majority, he used the presidential prerogative of dissolving 
the Chamber and holding an election. Despite governmental inter- 
ference in the election, the royalists did not gain the majority that 
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Macmahon had wished. He continued in office until January 1879, 
when, seeing the royalist influence declining, he resigned and was 
succeeded by the genuine republican Jules Grdvy. Macmahon was 
the last of the Presidents of the Third Republic to attempt to use 
his office as a strong executive power; no subsequent President dared 
to dismiss a prime minister or dissolve the Chamber. 

Macquarie, Lachlan (? 1760-1824). Colonial Administrator. After 
military service in India, Macquarie was sent as a Colonel with his 
regiment to New South Wales, being appointed Governor in 1809, 
the first non-naval man to hold the post. In his twelve years of office, 
he did much to remove the stigma associated with penal settlement 
from New South Wales. Sydney was developed as a city, roads were 
constructed, a town (Bathurst) founded in the interior, civil courts 
and a bank were set up, and attempts were made to secure social 
equality for ex-convicts with free settlers. 

Madison, James (1751-1836). President of the U.S.A. Bom in Vir- 
ginia, played a prominent role in the politics of the state from 1775 
to 1780, when he served in the Continental Congress. He was respon- 
sible for the content of the American Constitution to a greater 
extent than any other man, and his articles in the Federalist (a joint 
compilation with Hamilton, q.v., and Jay) form a commentary on 
his views. Madison broke with Hamilton over financial questions 
and served under Jefferson as Secretary of State from 1801 to 1809, 
being particularly involved with both Britain and France over the 
rights of neutrals in the Napoleonic Wars. He succeeded Jefferson 
as President in 1809, serving two terms of office. His fumbling leader- 
ship of the Anglo-American War of 1812-15 (q.v.) lost him much 
prestige. At home his Second Administration saw a move towards 
Hamilton’s ideas on tariffs and banking. Madison was succeeded by 
Monroe in 1817. 

Magenta, Battle of (4 June 1859). A French victory in the Franco- 
Piedmontese War against Austria that had been planned at Plom- 
biires (q.v.). There were heavy casualties on both sides, but the 
Austrians subsequently withdrew deeper into Lombardy, being 
brought to battle again three weeks later at Solferino (q.v.). 

Maginot Line. The name given to the fortifications constructed in 
the period 1929-34 along the eastern frontier of France from 
Longwy (facing Luxemburg) to Switzerland. The name is derived 
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from a Minister of War, Andrd Maginot (1877-1932). The fortifi- 
cations were not continued along the Franco-Belgian frontier, be- 
cause of Belgian objections and because a group of French strate- 
gists held that the Germans could not penetrate the Ardennes. In 
1940 the Germans turned the Maginot Line by their thrust through 
Belgium and around Sedan. When France signed her armistice with 
Germany, all the Maginot Line forts were intact, except for some 
outlying defences facing Saarbrilcken. The last fort surrendered, un- 
assailed on 30 June. The Maginot Line is often taken as a syrnbol 
of the defensive mentality of the French High Command between 
the wars. 


Mahan, Admiral Alfred T. (1840-1914). Served as an active oflicer in 
the U.S. Navy from 1859-^6, thereafter becoming a lecturer on naval 
history and subsequently the president of Newport War College 
retinng from the Navy in 1896. His two major historical works, The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (published 1890) 

/704 Revolution, 

7795 7572 (published 1892), were best-sellers, although written only 

on the study of a few secondary works. They helped to convince 
pubhe figures in the U.S.A. and Europe of the vital importance of 
U.S.A. Mahan’s arguments led to a demand for a 
ef ^ 1 ^ overseas bases and colonial possessions, and thereby 

imu a e e passion for imperialism. In Britain, his writings were 
taken as proof of the need for absolute command of the sea; a con- 
empora^ represented ‘a scientific inquiry into the 

causes which have made England great’. He also had considerable in- 
fluence on German thought, especially on Kaiser William H. With 
glorious incongruity, Mahan was a delegate to the Hague Conference 
(q.v.) on Disarmament of 1899. 


^vet'ss^ed*t!f- ° t Moslem Messiah. Several Moslem fanatics 
Ahmed nf n ^ famous of them being Mohammed 

f roused the Sudan in revolt 

rule in 1882 and was responsible for the siege and 
capture of Khartoum in 1885, massacring General Gordon (q.v.) and 
the ^mson. When the Mahdi died six months later, his followers, 
^e Dervishes, held aU the Sudan except for Red Sea ports. The 
Mahdi was succeeded by the Khalifa, Abdullah el Taashi, who ruled 
the Sudan for ttoeen years until his defeat at Omdurman (q.v.) in 
September 1898 by Kitchener, who ordered his troops to destroy the 
Mahdi s tomb. 
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Mahmud n (1785-1839, Sultan of Turkey from 1808). His mother 
was a French creole captured by pirates, and he was the most suc- 
cessful Turkish sovereign for two centuries. He was brought to the 
throne by Bairakdar Pasha after the Janissaries (q.v.) had weakened 
the power of the Sultanate by their predominance in palace politics. 
Mahmud disciplined rebellious pashas in the provinces, destroyed 
the Janissaries (1826), and re-asserted the absolute power of the 
Sultan. Although successful in giving vigour to the central govern- 
ment, he could not prevent the breaking away of outlying provinces 
where Turkish control had been weak (notably in Serbia and Greece, 
q.v.). In the 1830s he was menaced by the aspirations of his vassal, 
Mehemet Ali (q.v.) of Egypt, whose troops he had used in Greece 
but who now demanded control of Syria. Mahmud's mental powers 
failed rapidly in his later years. 

Malta. A fortified island in the narrowest part of the Mediterranean. 
The population is believed to be Carthaginian in origin, and the 
language is Semitic. Malta was ^ven by the Emperor Charks V to 
the Knights of the Order of St John of Jerusalem in 1530, and the 
Knights fortified and administered the island until it was captured 
by Bonaparte in 1798. The British blockaded Malta, which surren- 
dered to them in 1800. By the Treaty of Amiens (q.v.), the British 
undertook to return the island to the Knights, but failed to do so and 
in 1814 annexed it to the British Crown. Malta was developed as the 
main base of the Mediterranean Fleet A Legislative Assembly was 
established in 1921. Serious disputes followed between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the British administration and, at the same 
time, Mussolini demanded that Malta should be united with Italy. 
The constitution was suspended on three occasions. Between 1940 
and 1943 Malta withstood severe bombing by German and Italian 
aircraft and faced the threat of starvation; the island was awarded 
the George Cross in 1942 in recognition of the valour of its people. 
In 1957-8 the naval economy programme produced economic dis- 
tress; rioting followed and the constitution was again suspended. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). British economist Bom in 
Surrey, was ordained in 1797, and as a curate anonymously pub- 
lished in 1798 his Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects 
the Future Improvement of Society, in which he maintained that 
population increases more rapidly than food supplies and is limited 
only by war. finance, poverty, and vice. Wages should accordingly 
sink to subsistence level, to check the natural prolificacy of the 
labouring classes. This theory had considerable influence during the 
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early nineteenth century. Mafthus himself subsequently became 
Professor of Political Economy at the East India College, Hailey- 
bury. 

Manchester School. A name applied to the radical politicians of the 
1840s, who believed in Free Trade, international collaboration, and 
laissez-faire (q.v,). Cobden (q.v.) and Bright (q.v.) were the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the group. 

Manchu Dynasty. Proclaimed the Imperial Dynasty of China at 
Mukden in 1636, and reigned until 1912, when, after the Chinese 
Revolution (q.v.), the last Emperor PuT (bom 1906, Imperial title 
Hsuang Tung) abdicated. From 1932 to 1945 PuT was Japanese 
puppet ruler in Manchukuo. 

Manchuria. Province of north-eastern China, finally conquered by 
the Chinese in 1644. It was penetrated by Russian commercial in- 
terests at the end of the nineteenth century. Russians constructed the 
Chinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria to Vladivostok (1896- 
1900) and occupied the province after the Boxer Rising (q.v.) of 1900. 
In February 1904 the Japanese attacked the Russian occupation 
forces, and heavy fighting continued throughout Manchuria for 
eighteen months. By the Treaty of Portsmouth (q.v.) of 1905, the 
Japanese and Russians agreed to restore Manchuria to China (al- 
though the Russians retained their rights over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway) and the Japanese were given the South Manchurian Rail- 
way (to Port Arthur), along which they were allowed to station 
troops. The Japanese improved their position in Manchuria in 1916- 
17, benefiting both from the weakness of the Chinese Government 
and the withdrawal of the Russians following the Revolution. In 
1931 the Japanese used the Mukden Incident (q.v.) as an excuse for 
occupying the whole of Manchuria and expelling the Chinese 
authorities. In February 1932 the Japanese established the state of 
Manchukuo in the province, a puppet rdgime recognized only by 
Germany and Italy, but one which made the Japanese do much to 
develop the industrial resources of the region. In 1945 Manchuria 
reverted to China. (See also Port Arthur.) 

Mandates. Territories formerly in the German colonial empire or 
the non-Turkish regions of the Ottoman Empire which, by the peace 
treaties of 1919-20, were ceded to the Allied Powers under the 
ultimate responsibility of the League of Nations, to whom annual 
reports on conditions were submitted. Some mandated territories 
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were intended to receive independence at an early stage (Palestine, 
Iraq, and Transjordan of British mandates; Syria and the Lebanon 
of French mandates). Others were seen as requiring longer adminis- 
tration because of the backward state of the peoples (Togoland, 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, South-West Africa, Samoa, and New 
Guinea). Detailed questions were settled by the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League; in 1945 the functions of this Com- 
mission were taken over by the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. 

“Manifest Destiny*. A phrase used by Americans in the mid nine- 
teenth century to justify territorial expansion. It appears to have 
originated in an unsigned article in The United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review for July 1845, referring to ‘the fulfilment of our 
manifest destiny to overspread the continent allotted by Providence 
for the free development of our yearly multiplying millions’. Within 
a few months, the phrase became popular with expansionist members 
of Congress, anxious for war with Mexico, settlement of the Oregon 
Question- (q.v.), and the acquisition of California. 

Mannerheim, Baron Carl Gustaf Emil (1867-1948). Finnish soldier 
and statesman of Swedish descent; served in the Russian Imperial 
-Army, attaining the rank of General. When, in the spring of 1918, 
Finnish communists seized Helsinki, Mannerheim recaptured the 
city for the ‘Whites’ and drove the ‘Reds’ out of the country, with 
German assistance. In 1919-20, acting as Head of State, Mannerheim 
commanded the Finnish Armies against the Russians, eventually 
securing recognition of Finnish independence by the Soviet Govem- 
menL Mannerheim, who had been created a Marshal, retained con- 
siderable influence as President of the Defence Council. He returned 
to active service when the Russians attacked Finland in November 
1939; his fortifications in the Karelian Isthmus (the Mannerheim 
Line) kept out the Red Army for thirteen weeks. He allied with the 
Germans for a third war with Russia in June 1941. Faced by a 
strong Russian offensive, the Finnish Parliament elected Manner- 
heim President in August 1944. He secured an armistice in the 
following month and belatedly brought Finland into the war 
against Germany (March 1945). Despite a political swing to the left 
in Finland, he remained President until March 1946, resigning ‘for 
reasons of health’. 

Maori Wars. The First Maori War in New Zealand broke out in 
1843 over land disputes in South Island and apparent breaches by 
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the settlers of the Treaty of Waitangi (q.v.). The insurrection spread 
to North Island, where it was more serious. The outbreaks were 
ended by the wise policy of Sir George Grey (q.v.), who won the 
confidence of the Maori chiefs. The Second Maori War took the 
form of sporadic guerilla attacks between I860 and 1870 in North 
Island. It was precipitated by the Government’s acquisition of native 
lands and included a religious movement (the Hau-hau) which led 
to some fanatical atrocities. Order was eventually restored with the 
help of fresh troops from Britain and Australia. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93). French revolutionary. Bom near Neu- 
chatel, having a Swiss mother and a Spanish Calvinist father. Marat 
travelled extensively in Holland and Britain, where he secured a 
medical degree at St Andrews, showed an interest in science, and 
dabbled in politics, mostly in support of Wilkes. In the decade 
before the Revolution he was a successful medical practitioner in 
Paris. In 1789 he flung himself into journalism, editing L'Ami du 
Peuple, which contained searing denunciations of those in authority 
and called for a dictatorship ‘in the name of the people’. In Septem- 
ber 1792 he became a member of the Vigilance Committee and bears 
much responsibility for the massacres in the Paris prisons. He 
attached himself to the Jacobins, and was engaged in a bitter con- 
flict with the Girondin-dominated Convention when on 13 July 1793 
he was murdered in his bath by Charlotte Corday, a beautiful 
twenty-five-year-old aristocrat with royalist sympathies. 

flVlarch on Rome’, 1922. A Fascist-inspired legend of the way in 
which Mussolini (q.v.) came to power in Italy. Throughout the 
summer of 1922 there was a danger of civil war in Italy, with the 
Fascists seizing control of several cities. In the last week of October, 
Mussolini demanded the formation of a Fascist Government and 
concentrated his supporters on the approaches to the capital. King 
Victor Emmanuel III gave way before the Fascist threat, dismissed 
the Prime Minister, and invited Mussolini to come down from Milan 
to Rome and form a Government (30 October). The phrase ‘March 
on Rome’ over-dramatizes the order of events. Mussolini himself 
came to Rome by express train; his followers dispersed after a cere- 
monial parade. 

Marconi, Guglielmo (1874-1937). Italian inventor. Bom at Bologna. 
In 1895 his experiments enabled him to send messages by wireless 
telegraph over a mile. He took out the first patent for wireless 
telegraphy in the following year and by 1901 was able to transmit 
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life. Marx and his family lived in considerable poverty, helped out 
by allowances from Engels. For some years Marx was a corre- 
spondent of a New York newspaper, but he spent most of his time 
carrying out research in the library of the British Museum, develop- 
ing his theories of the class struggle and the economic laws of 
capitalist society. The first volume of Marx’s most important work, 
Das Kapital, was published in 1867. Marx took little part in speci- 
fically British politics, but in 1864 he helped found the International 
Workingmen’s Association (see International Socialism), which he 
led through a series of factious quarrels until its formal dissolution 
in 1876. 

Masaryk, Tomas (1850-1937). Czechoslovak philosopher and 
statesman. Masaryk was bom in Moravia, the son of a coachman on 
an Imperial Habsburg estate. He was educated at Bmo, Vienna, and 
Leipzig and when a separate Czech University was established in 
Prague (1882) he was appointed Professor of Philosophy, a post he 
held for 32 years. He sat in the Austrian Parliament as a representa- 
tive of the Young Czech Party from 1891 to 1893 and as leader of 
the Czech Realists’ from 1907 to 1914. As a Professor in Prague he 
influenced not only Czechs and Slovaks but other Slav students, 
especially Croats and Serbs; he sought to reconcile Western Euro- 
pean empiricism with the heritage of Slavonic thought, purged of 
mysticism. He achieved European political fame by his defence of 
Croats accused of treason at Agram (Zagreb) in 1908 and by the 
evidence that he produced in 1909 of forged documents used by the 
Austrian Foreign Office to discredit the political leaders of Austria’s 
South Slav peoples. In December 1914 he escaped to London, where 
he became chairman of the Czech National Council (and a lecturer 
at King s College). His academic reputation enabled him to receive 
a sympathetic hearing from leading politicians and journalists, to 
whom he stressed the need for nation-states to replace the multi- 
national anachronism of Austria-Hungary. From October 1916 he 
disseminated these views through an influential monthly periodical, 
The New Europe. In 1917 Masaryk went to Russia, where he organ- 
ized a Czech Legion from among prisoners of war. Later he crossed 
Siberia and went to the U.S.A., where he influenced the formulation 
of President Wilson’s views on the post-war world. While in 
America, Masaryk received considerable backing from Czech and 
Slovak immigrants and secured official recognition as leader of an 
Allied country from the U.S. Government (3 September 1918). In 
December 1918 he returned to Europe as President-elect of Czecho- 
slovakia. He was twice re-elected President, although remaining 
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aloof from party politics. He resigned in December 1935, when his 
health began to give way, and died in September 1937. His son Jan, 
Czech Foreign Minister 1941-8, died in mysterious circumstances 
shortly after the Communists seized power in 1948; his body was 
found in the courtyard of the Foreign Ministry, beneath an open 
window. 

Matteotd, Giacomo. An Italian socialist Deputy, murdered by a 
gang of Fascists on 10 June 1924. Matteotti had courageously de- 
nounced fascist acts of violence in a book. The Fascisti Exposed. His 
murderers were not tried until 1926, and then received light sen- 
tences. The crime led to a domestic crisis in Italy; the majority of 
non-Fascist Members of Parliament refused to participate in parlia- 
mentary business (the ‘Aventine Secession’), and Mussolini was 
forced to ban their meetings and apply a strict press censorship. The 
murder and its repercussions alienated a number of foreigners who 
had originally sympathized with Mussolini. 

Maurice, (John) Frederick Denison (1805-1872). English Christian 
Socialist. The son of a Unitarian Minister, but was converted to the 
Church of England, largely through the influence of the poet S. T. 
Coleridge, Maurice held the Professorships of History, Literature, 
and Divinity at King’s College, London, in the 1840s, but was de- 
prived of his Chairs for his unorthodox attitude to religion and 
politics. From 1860 to 1869 he was Vicar of a London parish (St 
Peter’s, Vere Street) and became Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge in 1866. In the early 1850s Maurice was closely asso- 
ciated with the novelists Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes in 
a movement generally known as ‘Christian Socialism’. They sym- 
pathized with many of the points in the programme of the Chartists 
(q.v.), and sought to win over some of its former supporters to the 
Churches while at the same time trying to establish a social-reform 
group within the Church itself. In 1854 Maurice and Hughes founded 
the Working Men’s College, to educate the workers in one of the 
tougher slum districts of North London. Maurice played a leading 
part in the development of adult education and in awakening the 
social conscience of the Victorian Church. 


Maximilian (1832-67). Archduke of Austria and Emperor of 
Mexico. A brother of the Emperor Francis Joseph (q.v.). Appointed 
Governor of Lombardy-Venetia in 1857, but was made a scapegoat 
for the failure to retain Lombardy against the Piedmontese-French 
attack of 1859, and retired to his castle at Miramare (Trieste), where 
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he specialized in botanical studies. In 1863 he was induced to accept 
the crown of the Catholic Empire which, with Napoleon III as 
patron, French troops were seeking to establish in Mexico. He went 
to Mexico City and set up an orderly government (which was, in 
fact, not sufficiently clericalist for some of his supporters). His 
power depended entirely on the French, and when, under American 
pressure, Napoleon HI was forced to withdraw his troops (March 
1867) Maximilian soon fell into the hands of the Mexican ‘Liberals’ 
under JuArez (q.v.), who had him shot at Querataro (19 June 1867). 
The episode considerably weakened the international prestige of 
Napoleon HI. 

Maynooth Grant. In 1844 Peel, anxious to conciliate the influential 
Irish priesthood, proposed to increase the subsidy to the Roman 
Catholic College at Maynooth. This subsidy had originally been 
granted before the Act of Union and had been continued by succes- 
sive parliaments in Westminster since 1800. Peel’s proposal would 
have increased the amount from £9,000 a year to £26,000. The 
Cabinet was divided, and Peel delayed a decision for many months, 
Gladstone (q.v.) considered an increased subsidy to Maynooth as 
against his principles, and resigned as President of the Board of 
Trade (February 1845). A Bill incorporating the increased subsidy 
was carried in the following April, when, to Peel’s mystification, 
Gladstone voted for the grant. The Maynooth Question also divided 
the ‘Young England’ group (q.v.). 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72). The apostle of Italian republicanism. 
He was born in Genoa, the son of a doctor, and enlisted in the Car- 
bonari (q.v.) in the 1820s. Despairing of this movement’s sporadic 
conspiracies, he established in March 1831 a new revolutionary 
society, ‘Young Italy’, in which he sought not only to unite Italy 
through a general uprising but to elevate Italian patriotism by moral 
fervour. His plans for an insurrection in June 1832 collapsed when 
the Piedmontese arrested some of his principal collaborators; 
‘Young Italy’ resorted to the isolated risings which its leader had 
earlier condemned. From his headquarters in Marseilles (and, from 
1837, London) Mazzini encouraged the idea of a republican brother- 
hood of nations, establishing a ‘Young Europe’ movement based 
upon non-sectarian principles of Christian charity. In 1848 he 
returned, briefly, to liberate Milan and in March 1849 became 
head of the triumvirate which served as an executive for the Roman 
Republic. t^Tien Rome fell, he went back to exile but never again 
enjoyed the same prestige, many of his earlier supporters (notably 
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Garibaldi, q.v.) supporting the unification of Italy under the House 
of Savoy. As he would not retract his republicanism, Mazzini never 
openly returned to Italy, although he made abortive journeys there 
to promote conspiracies among his followers. In 1868 he settled in 
Lugano, only 15 miles inside Switzerland, and in 1872 he slipped 
across the frontier, disguised as an Englishman, to die at Pisa in his 
homeland. Mazzini was far more than an Italian thinker; his words 
helped to shape the liberal ideal throughout continental Europe and 
influenced immigrant groups in the U.S.A. 

Mediterranean Agreements (1887). Mainly the work of Salisbury 
(q.v.), who was both Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. The 
first agreement was an exchange of notes between Britain and Italy 
(12 February) providing for joint consultation to preserve the status 
quo in the Mediterranean area (which included the Aegean and 
Black Seas). Austria-Hungary and Spain adhered to the agreement 
a few months later. The second agreement (12 December) was a 
treaty between Britain, Italy, and Austria-Hungary for action to 
prevent Turkey surrendering her rights in the Balkans or Near 
East. Both agreements were secret and were intended to prevent any 
change in the Mediterranean or Near East to the advantage of Russia 
or France. Although Germany was not a signatory, Bismarck knew 
and approved of the agreements, and they thus represent the nearest 
point of contact between Britain and the Triple Alliance (q.v.). When 
Rosebery became Foreign Secretary in 1892 he allowed the agree- 
ment to lapse. 

Mehemet All (1769-1849). An Albanian tobacco-merchant from 
Kavalla, entered Turkish service and commanded Albanian troops 
fighting for the Sultan against the French in 1799. Subsequently, he 
intrigued against Turkish officials in Egypt with such effectiveness 
that the Sultan reluctantly appointed him Governor in 1805, conced- 
ing him supreme authority throughout Egypt in 1811'. With French 
help, Mehemet Ali built up a powerful Army and fleet and devel- 
oped the Egyptian economy. He also conquered the Sudan (1820-2) 
in search of gold and slaves, founding the city of Khartoum in 
1823. From 1823 to 1828 his troops (led by his son, Ibrahim) helped 
the Turks in the Greek War of Independence. For his services 
Mehemet was given the Governorship of Crete, but he wanted more, 
and waged a successful war against the Turks from 1832 to 1833, 
securing Syria and Adana. After a second war in 1839-41, he was 
forced by the Great Powers (especiaUy Britain) to surrender his 
earlier conquests, being compensated by recognition as hereditary 
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ruler of Egypt Meliemet was thus the founder of the Egyptian 
dynasty that reigned until 1952. He was mentally deranged for the 
last two years of his life, Egypt being governed by a Council of 
Regency, originally headed by Ibrahim (who pre-deceased him by 
nine months). Mehemet Ali was succeeded by his grandson Abbas 
(1848'54). 

Meiji Period. The name given by the Japanese to the years 1868- 
1912, in which the Emperor Mutsuhito (accession February 1867) 
broke the seven-hundred-year-old rule of military feudatories and 
assumed personal control of Japan, Restrictions on foreign trade 
were removed, and the Japanese borrowed heavily from Western 
methods. A new Army was modelled on the German; a new Navy 
on the British. A centralized bureaucratic government was set up, 
and the country began a swift process of industrialization. A Cabinet 
was created in 1885, with Ito (q.v.) as the first Prime Minister, and 
in 1889 the Emperor accepted a new constitution which, while 
preserving his prerogatives, created a bicameral system of repre- 
sentation. The second half of the period saw the beginning of 
Japanese expansion on the Asiatic mainland, marked by the pene- 
tration of Korea (q.v.) and Manchuria (q.v.) and by victory in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. On the Emperor’s death in July 
1912 Japan passed into the Taisho Period (q.v.). 

Melbourne, Viscount (William Lamb, 1779-1848, succeeded his 
father as second Viscount in 1828). Educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge, called to the Bar in 1804 and entered the Commons as 
Foxite M.P. for Leominster in 1806. He later became a Canningite 
Tory and served Canning as Secretary for Ireland in 1827. In 1828 
he reverted to his Whig principles and look office as Home Secre- 
tary under Grey in 1830, succeeding him as Prime Minister from 
July to November 1834 and returning to power from April 1835 to 
September 1841. He was thus responsible for initiating Queen 
Victoria into public afiairs, virtually acting as her private secretary. 
His grace of manner and political indolence belonged essentially to 
the eighteenth century, of which in social habits he was the last 
exemplar in high office. 

Mensheviks (MensbevUd). The moderates of the Russian Social 
Democrat Party and opponents of the Bolsheviks (q.v.). The Party 
split at a Congress in London in 1903, and, although outwardly re- 
united in 1906, became deeply divided in 1912. The leading Men- 
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shevik was an Odessa Jew,- Julius Cedarbaum, known by the con- 
spiratorial name of Martov. Trotsky (q.v.) was associated with the 
Mensheviks in 1905. The Mensheviks were themselves divided: 
same favoured participation in the Duma (q.v.) and in 1917 some^ 
were prepared to support Kerensky in his efforts to defend Russia 
against the Germans. 

Mettemich, Klemens (1773-1859, created a Prince 1813). Bom at 
Coblenz, fled to Vienna (1794), in Austrian diplomatic service at 
Dresden (1801-3), Berlin (1803-6) and Paris (1806-9). He became 
Foreign Minister in 1809 and Chancellor in 1821, holding both posts 
until driven into exile in London and Brighton by the revolutions of 
1848 (q.v.). He returned to Austria in 1849, becoming a respected 
elder statesman in retirement and giving advice, among others, to 
Bismarck. Mettemich always regarded the years 1809-15, in which 
he led Austria into the Fourth Coalition and presided over the 
Congress of Vienna (q.v.), as the valuable period of his life and the 
succeeding thirty-three years of the ‘Mettemich System’ as an 
epilogue. Although considered an arch-reactionary by European 
liberals, he was in reality a conservative, anxious to preserve the 
equilibrium of government and seeing aristocratic control menaced 
by the pretentious claims of the ‘Jacobin’ middle classes. Because he 
was bom a ‘foreigner’, he was not allowed to control Austria’s 
internal affairs - in old age he complained, ‘I governed Europe some- 
times, Austria never’ - but it was largely through his influence that 
the Austrians developed their Italian possessions rather than con- 
centrating on their traditional interests in Germany. 

Mexican War, 1846-8. Relations between tbe U.S.A. and Mexico 
had been bad for over ten years, partly because of frontier incidents 
but more especially because of American expansionist policy in 
Texas (q.v.), which was annexed in 1845, and in New Mexico. 
President Polk sent American troops into a disputed area along 
the frontier, and, when they were attacked, accused Mexico of 
shedding ‘American blood on American soil’ (April 1846). General 
Zachary Taylor invaded Mexico across the Rio Grande and cap- 
tured Monteray, while General Winfield Scott landed at Vera Cmz 
and captured Mexico City (September 1846). By the Treaty of 
Guadeloupe IBdalgo (Febmary 1848) Mexico renounced claims to 
Texas, recogmzed the Rio Grande frontier and, in return for 15 
million dollars, ceded New Mexico and California (where gold had 
recently been discovered.) 
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Mexico. Secured independence from Spain in 1821 when Agustin de 
Iturbide (1783-1824), with the support of.the Church and the land- 
owners, proclaimed Mexico a constitutional monarchy, ruling as 
‘Emperor’ from July 1822 to March 1823. A federal republic was set 
up in 1824. For the next thirty years the dominant figure was 
Antonio de Santa Anna (1797-1876), who tried to centralize the 
government but was faced by frequent separatist insurrections and 
by American intrigues culminating in the loss of Texas and the 
Mexican War (q.v.). In 1855 a liberal movement, associated with 
Judrez (q.v.), finally drove out Santa Anna but was involved in civil 
war and the French attempt to set up a Mexican Empire under 
Maximilian (q.v.). Mexico did not have peace until the end of 
1867. From 1876 to 1911 the country made considerable economic 
progress under Diaz (q.v.), but with his overthrow a series of short- 
lived rdgimes struggled for recognition. Punitive action against the 
Mexicans for frontier incidents was undertaken by the United States , 
in 1914 and 1916. A new constitution was adopted in January 1917, 
which formed the basis of drastic social reforms. From 1924 to 
1935 Mexico was virtually under the control of Plutarco Calles. He 
improved relations with the U.S.A., but his radicalism alienated the 
Church, which was in conflict with the state from 1927 to 1929. In 
1938 Mexico nationalized the foreign oil companies; this led to 
strained relations with the U.S.A. until 1947. 


Midlothian Campaign. The series of election speeches made by 
Gladstone (q.v.) in southern Scotland and northern England at the 
end of November 1879 and again in March 1880, condemning the 
foreign, imperial, and financial policy of the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment in an unprecedented torrent of eloquence. These speeches 
played a considerable part in the Liberal electoral victory of 
April 1880; they also have a wider historic significance as the first 
occasion upon which a leading statesman wooed the British 
electorate. 


Midway Island, Battle of (4 June 1942). Decisive naval engagement 
between the U.S. fleet (Admiral Nimitz) and the Japanese (Admirals 
Yamamoto, Nagumo, and Kondo) resulting in a victory for the 
Americans that ended Japanese expansion into the Central Pacific 
and marked the turning-point in the war. The battle was remarkable 
in being fought almost entirely between naval aircraft, with the 
fleets out of sight of each other: the Japanese lost four carriers to 
the Americans' one. 
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Military Conversations, 1906-14. On 10 January 1906 (in the first 
Moroccan Crisis and shortly after the Liberal Government of Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had assumed office), the French Ambassador, Paul 
Cambon, asked the Foreign Secretary, Grey, to authorize conversa- 
tions between the military staffs of Britain and France in order to 
decide on the form of cooperation between the two countries should 
they find themselves at war with Germany. After consulting the 
Prime Minister, the War Minister, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Grey authorized the conversations. The first was held on 
17 January, and others of a similar kind continued until 1914. 
Cabinet approval was not obtained until 1912, when naval conversa- 
tions were also authorized, but an exchange of letters emphasized 
the hypothetical nature of all undertakings. Despite these reserva- 
tions, the conversations extended the scope of the Anglo-French 
Entente (q.v.). Unofficial talks between the British military attach^ 
in Brussels and the Belgian Staff also began in 1906. Anglo-Russian 
naval conversations were authorized in June 1914, but had made 
no progress by the outbreak of war. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). British philosopher, economist, and 
humanist. Bom in London, the son of the utilitarian philosopher 
James Mill (1773-1836). J. S. Mill worked in London for the East 
India Company from 1833 to 1856, publishing two important works 
while in their service, A System of Logic (1843) and Principles of 
Political Economy (1848), an analysis of the classical economists 
which showed much more sympathy towards human suffering than 
they had themselves. Mill’s political theories marked a transitional 
point in British liberalism, for he saw the need for state interference 
to prevent the abuse of laissez-faire principles; in his later years he 
regarded himself as a socialist. His great plea for respecting minority 
convictions. On Liberty, was published in 1859. Mill was Liberal 
M.P. for Westminster, 1865-8. In 1867 he introduced a motion pro- 
posing to enfranchise women on the ground that taxation necessarily 
carried a right of parliamentary representation. The motion, the 
first of its kind in Britain, was defeated by 196 votes to 73. Mill 
developed his views on women’s rights in The Subjection of Women 
(1869). He spent a considerable part of each year in France, and 
his thought was influenced by French traditions. 

Milner, Alfred (1854-1925, created a Viscount 1902). British im- 
perialist. Bom in Hesse-Darmstadt. His father was German, al- 
though of British descent, and his mother was British. Milner was 
educated at Tubingen, before going up to Balliol. He was a Liberal 
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joumalist for three years and then a civil servant in Britain and in 
Egypt, before being appointed High Commissioner in South Africa 
and Governor of Cape Colony in 1897. He remained in South Africa 
until 1906; he found the situation on his arrival so serious that he 
began to prepare for what he regarded as an inevitable Boer attack 
(see Boer Wars). From 1902 to 1906 he was Governor of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony, accomplishing much material recon- 
struction. On his return, he became a prominent critic in the Lords 
of Lloyd George’s ‘People’s Budget’ and of Irish Home Rule. Flever- 
theless, in December 1916 he agreed to enter Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet, where he served both as an important link with the overseas 
empire and as a brake on the rasher actions of the Prime Minister. 
Available evidence suggests that he was second in influence only to 
Lloyd George. He headed an important delegation to Petrograd in 
February 1917, to encourage the Russian war effort, and eased the 
obstacles preventing Anglo-French military cooperation in March 
1918. His basic hostility to a major reshaping of Europe led to his 
omission from the delegation to the Paris Peace Conference, al- 
though he was Colonial Secretary from 1919 to 1921. With his 
fundamental belief in the need to educate colonies to assume the 
responsibilities of self-government, while at the same time envisag- 
ing some super-imperial council, Milner was the inspiration of the 
last generation of servants of empire. His principal defects were a 
ri^dity of outlook, which isolated him from the masses, and a 
partiality for bureaucratic methods. Both, perhaps, reflected his 
German upbringing. 

Minorities Treaties. As part of the Peace Settlement of 1919-20 most 
of the states of Central and Eastern Europe were required to sign 
treaties, or make declarations, ensuring their racial minorities equal 
treatment in law, religious freedom, and the use of their languages. 
These treaties were guaranteed by the League of Nations. The Ger- 
man undertaking was limited to Upper Silesia. Italy did not have to 
sign such a treaty, since it was assumed (mistakenly) that, as a great 
and victorious power, she was sufficiently virtuous to give these 
rights to her German-Austrian and Slovene minorities without 
formal obligation. Several of the other states disregarded their 
undertakings, notably Poland and Rumania. The League proved 
powerless to enforce the treaties. 

Miranda, Francisco de (1756-1816). Controversial figure in the 
liberation of South America. Miramda was bom in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, of creole descent. He fought in the American War of Inde- 
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pendence and in the French revolutionary army of 1793^. He de- 
veloped plans for a new Inca Empire, in which he tried to interest 
the British, Americans, or French. He made several raids on Vene- 
zuelan towns, sometimes with British support, but it was not until 
the declaration of Venezuela’s independence in 181 1 that he returned 
from London to his birthplace and, because of his European mili- 
try experience, was given command of its army. He was hampered 
by limitations of personal character and by the activities of (nomin- 
ally) loyalist Spanish irregulars led by Monteverde. Morale was 
lowered in Caracas by an earthquake in March 1812. Miranda was 
made dictator, but, dejected by a series of failures, he capitulated to 
Monteverde in July 1812 in return for a promise of amnesty - which 
Monteverde promptly disregarded. Miranda sought to escape to 
Britain but was allowed to fall into Spanish hands, partly through 
the hostility shown to him for his capitulation by other Venezuelan 
leaders, including Bolivar (q.v.). Miranda was shipped to Cadiz, 
where he died in prison. 

Missouri Compromise. For the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century a precarious political balance was maintained between 
Northern and Southern interests in the U.S.A. by admitting ‘slave’ 
and ‘free’ territories alternately to statehood. This balance was en- 
dangered by the creation of new states out of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase (q.v.), where, under the Spaniards and French, slavery had 
been permitted even in the northernmost regions. In March 1820, 
after a bitter conflict between the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, Congress authorized the admission of Missouri as a slave- 
state to be counterbalanced by Maine as a free state, but, at the 
same time, prohibited slavery in those regions of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase running north of the line 36° 30'. This settlement, known as 
the ‘Missouri Compromise’, was regarded as contrary to the Con- 
stitution by the maj'ority of Southerners, since it infringed future 
state rights. It remained a subject of dispute for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Supreme Court eventually deciding against the Compromise 
(as robbing a slave-owner of his property) in the Dred Scott Case 
(q.v.) of 1857. 

Mohammed All. See Mehemet AIL 

Moltke, Helmufh von (1800-91). German Field-Marshal. Entered 
the Prussian Army in 1822 and served in it for 66 years, although 
from 1835 to 1839 he was seconded as adviser to the Turks. Moltke 
became Chief of the Prussian General Staff in 1857 and, in col- 
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laboration with Bismarck and General von Roon (1803-79, Prussian 
Minister of War 1859-73), completely re-organized the Prussian 
Army. He was responsible for the strategic planning that defeated 
Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866, and France in 1870. From 1870 
to 1888 he was the first Chief of the Great German General Staff. 

His nephew, also called Helmuth von Moltke (1848-1916), became 
Chief of the General Staff in 1906, a post he held imtil 14 September 
1914. He commanded the invasion of Belgium and France, but was 
made a scapegoat for the failure to capture Paris and the repulse on 
the Marne (q.v.). (See also Schlieffen Plan.) 

Monroe Doctrine. Contained in the annual message to Congress of 
President James Monroe (1758-1831, President 1817-25), although 
it was actually drafted by his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams 
(q.v.). The message was prompted by the threat of European inter- 
vention to suppress the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies. 
Originally, joint Anglo-American action had been proposed by 
Canning (q.v.), but this was unacceptable to the Americans because 
of the persistence of anti-British sentiment. The Doctrine main- 
tained: (i) that the American continent was no territory for future 
European colonization; (ii) that there was an essentially different 
political system in the Americas from Europe; (iii) that the U.S.A. 
would regard any attempt by European powers to extend their in- 
fluence in the Americas as dangerous to its peace and security; and 
(iv) that the U.S.A. would not interfere with existing European 
colonies, nor participate in purely European wars. The Doctrine re- 
mamed the basis of American foreign policy for over a century. At 
various times it was modified, notably by President Polk in 1845 - 
who declared ‘The people of this continent alone have the right to 
decide their own destiny’ - and by President Theodore Roosevelt 
(q.v.) in 1904, when he announced that the U.S.A. was ‘an inter- 
national police power’ for the American continent. In 1912 Senator 
Lodge carried through Congress a resolution extending the Monroe 
Doctrine to non-European powers (i.e. Japan). 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1918). Recommended the establish- 
ment of partially responsible government in India. The report took 
its name from the Secretary of State, Edwin Montagu (1879-1924), 
and from Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy 1916-21. It formed the basis 
of the Government of India Act (q.v.) of 1919. 

Montenegro. The Latinized name of Cma Gora, a mountainous 
region in south-western Yugoslavia. Montenegro became a princi- 
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pality in the late fourteenth century. Although Turkish armies twice 
occupied it, the Montenegrins were able to maintain practical in- 
dependence because of the difficult terrain; their independence was 
confirmed by the Sultan in 1799. The native dynasty of Petrovic 
produced a remarkable succession of warrior princes, of whom the 
most distinguished was the poet and philosopher, Petar Njegos 
(1813-51), Prince-Bishop 1830-51. The last ruler, Nicholas I (Prince, 
1860-1910, King 1910-18) modernized his state. Although ruling 
with the arbitrary unpredictability of an (almost) enlightened despot, 
he did give Montenegro a formal constitution (1905) and elevated 
it to the dignity of a Kingdom (1910). He created at Cetinje a pass- 
able imitation of a capital city and considerably extended his terri- 
tories by judicious intervention in the Balkan Wars (q.v.). He went 
to war in 1914 in support of Serbia and, when his Kingdom was 
overrun at the end of 1915, he escaped to France (where he died in 
1921). The Allies believed that Nicholas had not resisted the Aus- 
trians as energetically as he might, and when in 1918 a packed as- 
sembly at Podgorica deposed the dynasty and voted for union with 
Serbia, the Allies, with many qualms, accepted the decision. Between 
the wars Montenegro was engulfed in Yugoslavia. After the Axis 
invasion of 1941, the Montenegrin people resorted to fierce guerilla 
resistance; their brave defiance of the invaders ensured that, by the 
communist constitution of 1946, Montenegro re-appeared as one of 
the federated republics within Yugoslavia. 

Montreux Convention (20 July 1936). In 1936 the Turks, fearing 
that Mussolini intended to build up an Italian colonial empire in 
Asia Minor as well as in Africa, requested an international confer- 
ence to reconsider the clauses in the Treaty of Lausanne (q.v.) de- 
militarizing the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The Montreux 
Convention, which was the fruit of the Conference’s deliberations, 
was signed by representatives of Britain, France, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Black Sea countries : Turkey was allowed to refortify 
the Straits; new regulations controlled the aggregate tonnage of war- 
ships passing through the Straits in time of peace. (See Straits 
Question.) 

Morley, John (1838-1923, created a Viscount in 1908). Liberal poli- 
tician, man-of-letters, and biographer of Gladstone. Bom in Black- 
bum. He had considerable influence as a journalist 1867-83, and 
then became M.P. for Newcastle. A strong believer in Irish Home 
Rule (q.v.), he was partially responsible for converting Gladstone to 
this cause, and served as Irish Secretary in 1886 and from 1892 to 
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1895. As Secretary for India 1905-10 he was largely responsible for 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (q.v.). He served as Lord President 
of the Council 1910-14 but resigned on the outbreak of war, the 
last of the Gladstonian Liberals. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. A name frequently applied to the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 (q.v.). Lord Morley was Secretary for India in 
the Asquith Government and Lord Minto was Viceroy of India 
from 1905 to 1910. 

Momy, Charles Louis Joseph (1811-65). French politician. A half- 
brother of Napoleon HI, being the son of Queen Hortense and the 
Comte de Flahaut, who was himself an illegitimate son of Talley- 
rand. Momy served with distinction in the French Army in Algeria 
in the 1830s, and was a friend of the Orleanist princes. He became a 
Bonapartist in 1848 and planned Napoleon’s coup d'Stat of Decem- 
ber 1851. He served the Second Empire as Minister of the Interior, 
Ambassador to Russia, and President of the Legislative Assembly. 
He blatantly abused his public position to foster private specula- 
tions, the most serious tragically involving France (and the Arch- 
duke Maximilian q.v.) in Mexico. He was created a Duke by 
Napoleon III in 1862. 

Moroccan Crisis, 1905. Agreements between France and Britain 
(April 1904) and France and Spain (October 1904) had secretly pro- 
vided for the eventual partition of Morocco (q.v.). Although the 
Germans had earlier stated that they had no interest in Morocco, 
BUlow (q.v.) determined in 1905 to demonstrate to France, by insist- 
ing on the independence of Morocco, that the Anglo-French Entente 
(q.v.) was of no permanent diplomatic value. Accordingly, during a 
Mediterranean cruise, Kaiser William 11 landed at Tangier (31 
March 1905), and in a speech declared Germany’s support for the 
Moroccans. The Germans demanded an international conference 
on Morocco, believing that they would be able to achieve the diplo- 
matic isolation of France. The French Government were alarmed 
by the German attitude, and, as a gesture of appeasement, jettisoned 
the Foreign Minister who had made the Entente, Delcassd (q.v.). 
The British encouraged the French, and when France discovered 
that she could also count on the support of the U.S.A., she agreed 
to the international conference. This was held at Algeciras (q.v.) 
January to April 1906, and resulted in a strengthening, rather than 
a weakening, of the Entente. A second Moroccan Crisis occurred 
in 1911 over Agadir (q.v.). 
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Morocco. A Moslem state ia north-west Africa, independent since 
the Middle Ages, but by the late nineteenth century backward, in 
permanent revolt against its Sultan, and with ill-defined frontiers. 
By the beginning of 1905 France was ready to add Morocco to her 
North African Empire but the Moroccan Crisis (q.v.) and the 
Conference of Algeciras (q.v.) retarded French policy, and it was 
not until 1912 that France partitioned-Morocco with Spain. Southern 
Morocco became a French Protectorate and was developed rapidly 
under the genius of Lyautey (q.v.). Moroccan rebels. Riffs, led by 
Abd-el-Krim, began attacking the Spanish garrisons in northern 
Morocco in 1921 (destroying a large force at Anual) and the French 
garrisons in April 1925. A Franco-Spanish Army under Pdtain (q.v.) 
checked the Riffs and eventually defeated and captured Abd-el-Krim 
in May 1926. The city of Tangier, which faces Gibraltar, was within 
Spanish Morocco from 1912 to 1923 but was then neutralized and 
declared an international zone, a status it enjoyed until 1956, except 
for the years 1940-5 when it was occupied again by the Spanish. 
In November 1934 Moroccan nationalism (as distinct from the 
tribal ambitions of the Riffs) influenced French politics for the first 
time, a reform programme by a group of young Moroccans being 
rejected out of hand in Paris. Nationalism was stimulated by the 
Spanish Civil War (q.v.), in which Franco made great use of 
Moroccan troops, and by the decline in French prestige. Consulta- 
tive Assemblies were authorized in French Morocco in 1948. Serious 
anti-French riots continued from 1953 to 1955. In March 1956 the 
French withdrew from the administration of the country, an ex- 
ample followed by Spain shortly after. 

Morris, William (1834—96). English idealistic socialist, poet, artist, 
and craftsman. Morris came from a comfortable middle-class family, 
and won distinction for his poetry and his attempts to improve 
domestic art in England, before throwing in his lot with the Social 
Democratic Federation in 1883. In the following year he helped to 
establish the semi-anarchist ‘Socialist League’, leaving that too in 
1890 to form a small socialist group in Hammersmith. His utopian 
News from Nowhere was published in 1891. Although he accepted 
the Marxian analysis of the class-struggle, his socialism sprang from 
the heart rather than the mind; it was essentially a protest against 
the ugliness of capitalism. This association of art and socialism re- 
mained a powerful influence in British domestic life for many years 
after his death. 

Morse, Samuel F. B. (1791-1872). American inventor. The son of 
a distinguished geographer, who was also a Congregational 
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minister. Educated at Yale and subsequently as an art student in 
London, he became a portrait painter and professor of painting 
at what was to become New York University. At the age of forty 
he became interested in the transmission of signals by electricity, 
and in 1837 he abandoned art for science. In 1838 he invented the 
code of dots and dashes named after him. He was responsible (in 
collaboration with Alfred Vail) for the first practical electrical 
telegraph line, from Baltimore to Washington (1844). 

Moscow, Retreat from (1812). After a twelve-week campaign, cul- 
minating in the battle of Borodino (q.v.), Napoleon entered Moscow 
on 14 September only to find it in flames, three quarters of the city 
being destroyed in five days. He remained in Moscow until 18 
October, hoping to induce the Russians to accept peace; when they 
refused, he decided to withdraw to winter quarters, but the cold 
weather descended earlier than usual and caught Napoleon’s 100,000 
men in its grip, killing first the horses and later the poorly equipped 
and famished troops. The Russians harried the retreating French 
and nearly captured Napoleon crossing the Beresina; they too 
suffered considerably from the weather. When the French rearguard 
withdrew from Russian territory on 14 December, only one thousand 
of the Grande Armee were fit for action. 

Mukden Incident (1931). Japanese troops, guarding the South 
Manchurian Railway in accordance with treaty rights, used an 
explosion on the railway while they were on night manoeuvres as 
an excuse for seizing the city of Mukden (18 September 1931). 
Within five months, despite the condemnation of the Great Powers 
and in defiance of the League of Nations, the Japanese had estab- 
lished control over the whole of Manchuria (q.v.). In Japanese in- 
ternal history, the Mukden Incident marked the beginning of a 
militaristic reaction that was to end party government (May 1932) 
and follow an aggressive policy until the defeat of 1945. 

Miinehengratz, Agreements of (18-19 September 1833). A meeting 
between Mettemich and Tsar Nicholas I at Miinehengratz (now 
Mnichovo Hradiste in Czechoslovakia) resulted in two agreements: 
by the first, the Austrians and Russians affirmed support for main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire and agreed to act together if partition 
of the Empire appeared imminent; by the second, the two powers 
guaranteed their Polish possessions and promised assistance to each 
Other if faced by rebellion in Poland. A third agreement was signed 
a month later in Berlin by which Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
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declared their willingness to assist any sovereign who appealed for 
help against insurgent liberalism. The terms of these agreements are 
not so important as the fact that Metternich had succeeded in re- 
establishing the close diplomatic contact of the three East European 
autocracies normally associated in the minds of Western liberals 
with the ‘Holy Alliance’ (q.v.). 


Munich Agreement (29 September 1938). A settlement of the crisis 
over Czechoslovakia, reached in conference at Munich by the 
British, French, and Italian prime ministers (Chamberlain, Daladier, 
and Mussolini) and Hitler, by which the Sudetenland (q.v.) was to be 
ceded to Germany, and Polish and Hungarian demands for frontier 
adjustments were to be made at the expense of Czechoslovakia, 
When these changes had been ca'rried out, all four of the Powers 
represented at Munich would guarantee the rump of Czechoslovakia 
against unprovoked aggression. One third of the population of 
Czechoslovakia was thus transferred. At the time, the Munich 
Agreement was warmly received by many people in Britain, France, 
and Germany, since it was believed that it had saved Europe from 
war. When, in March 1939, the Czech Government was induced to 
ask Hitler for German military protection, even Chamberlain began 
to see that the Agreement had opened the way for German domina- 
tion of Central Europe. Neither Czechoslovakia herself, nor Russia 
(who, with France, was Czechoslovakia’s ally) were invited to the 
Munich Conference or consulted about the Agreement Defenders 
of the Munich policy maintain that even if it did not give ‘peace in 
our time’ (as Chamberlain prophesied), it gave the West a vital year 
to improve its armaments; critics reply that Germany was better 
prepared for war in 1939 than in 1938 and that the Czech defences, 
which were surrendered with the Sudetenland, would have kept 
out the German Army for several months at least 


Munich Putsch. An abortive attempt by Hitler to overthrow the 
State Government of Bavaria on 8-9 November 1923, as a prelude 
to a march on Berlin and the establishment of a Nazi rdgime in 
Germany. Although Hitler was supported by General LudendorS 
(q.v.), the putsch was iU planned and disintegrated when Bavarian 
police opened fire on a Nazi demonstration some two thousand 
strong, killing sixteen of Hitler’s supporters. Hitler was subsequently 
tried for treason and sentenced to five years’ Imprisonment; 
Ludendorff was acquitted. The sixteen victims became the leading 
martyrs of the Nazi movement. * 
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Municipal Corporations Act (September 1835). Carried by the 
Second Melbourne Ministry, provided a uniform pattern of govern- 
ment for 178 boroughs and cities; town councils were to consist of 
a mayor (to hold office for a year), aldermen (elected by councillors), 
and councillors (elected for three years by ratepayers). Many of the 
corporations had been self-elected and corrupt; the Act thus formed 
a basic charter for the development of local government, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832. The 
Act did not apply to the City of London (which still retains its old 
Constitution) or to some sixty small towns, which were, however, 
brought into line by consolidating Acts in 1882-3. 

Murat, Joachim (1767—1815). Son of an innkeeper, was an early 
associate of Bonaparte, helping to suppress the Venddmiaire Rising 
of 1795 (see French Revolution). After serving in the first Italian 
campaign, he acquired a reputation as the finest cavalry commander 
of his day during the Egyptian expedition. He led the troops which 
carried out Napoleon’s coup d’etat of Brumaire. He married Napo- 
leon’s youngest sister in 1800, and was made a Marshal in 1804. In 
1808 he savagely repulsed the insurgent people of Madrid and 
was soon after made King of Naples. He continued to serve in the 
French Army, leading the cavalry in Russia and fighting at Leipzig 
(q.v.). He sought in vain to preserve his Neapolitan throne by 
negotiating with the Allies in 1813-14. In April 1815 he tried to 
raise the Italian people to support Napoleon’s return from Elba but 
was decisively defeated and forced to flee to France. After Waterloo, 
he again sought to lead a revolt in Calabria, but within a week was 
arrested, court-martialled, and executed (13 October). 

Mussolini, Benito 0883-1945). Bom near Forll in the Romagna, the 
son of a blacksmith and a schoolmistress; was himself a school- 
teacher for a year, but fled to Switzerland (1902) to evade military 
service and, while working as a manual labourer, picked up socialist 
Ideas, particularly the syndicalism (q.v.) of Sorel. Mussolini went 
back to Italy in 1904 and was a socialist agitator and journalist for 
eleven years before resigning from the Socialist Party because it 
criticized him for favouring war against Austria in 1915. He was 
wounded on the Isonzo Front and returned to Milan as editor of 
ll Popolo d’ltalia. He formed at this time groups (fasci) of working 
men to agitate for social revolutionary^ changes; these groups were 
merged into a Fascist Party in March 1919. The Fascists broke up 
Communist meetings and demanded full implementation of Italy’s 
demands at the Paris Peace Conference. They vigorously supported 
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the poet Gabriele d’Annunzio (1863-1938), who had seized Fiume 
(q.v.) and from whom Mussolini borrowed much of the political 
ritual of Fascism. From February 1921 Italy was in a state of in- 
cipient civil war, with serious riots in Bologna, Florence, and Milan. 
Terrified by the threat of a Communist revolution, King Victor 
Emmanuel III appointed Mussolini Prime Minister in October 1922 
(see March on Rome) and as Duce (leader) he headed a coalition 
of Fascists and nationalists. He assumed dictatorial powers in 
November, but allowed muted parliamentary opposition until after 
the murder of Matteotti (q.v.) in 1924. Full Fascist government was 
established in 1928-9; Italy was made one constituency, in which 
the electorate voted for or against 400 candidates nominated by the 
Fascist Grand Council; disputes between workers and employers 
were settled by a National Council of Corporations. Mussolini 
carried out an extensive programme of public works, ended the 
quarrel between Church and State by the Lateran Treaties (q.v.) of 
1929, and, from the Corfu Incident (q.v.) of 1924 to the attack on 
Abyssinia (q.v.) of 1935, indulged in an aggressive foreign policy. 
Although at first hostile to Hitler’s Germany because of its am- 
bitions in Austria (Italy’s neighbour), the similarity between the 
Fascist and Nazi systems and the international ostracism imposed 
on Italy because of the Abyssinian War led Mussolini to bring the 
two countries together in what he called the ‘Axis’ (q.v.) of 1936. 
At Easter 1939 he annexed Albania (q.v.). He declared war dh 
Britain and France on 10 June 1940, when France was already 
defeated. On the following 28 October his troops invaded Greece, 
but were repulsed and, soon after, suffered reverses in Libya and 
East Africa. These defeats weakened Mussolini’s prestige, especially 
as the Fascists had always sought to inculcate admiration for the 
glories of war. By the summer of 1941 Mussolini had become vir- 
tually a German pensionary, but it was not until 25 July 1943 that 
a coup by King Victor Emmanuel and Marshal Badoglio forced 
him to resign. He was imprisoned, but was rescued from the Ap- 
pennines by German parachutists (12 September 1943) and set up 
a Republican Fascist Government, which administered German- 
occupied northern Italy. On 28 April 1945 he was captured by 
Italian partisans and shot on the shore of Lake Como while attempt- 
ing to escape into Switzerland. His corpse was taken to Milan and 
hung in the Piazzale Loreto amid demonstrations of public execra- 
tion. 

Nanking, Treaty of (1842). Between Britain and China. Concluded 
the so-called ‘Opium War’ (q.v.). The treaty ceded Hong Kong to 
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Britain and opened the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Nangpo, 
and Shanghai (subsequently known as the ‘Treaty Ports’) to foreign 
trade. With a commercial treaty, signed in the following year, these 
conditions enabled the British to secure a predominant position in 
the China trade. 

Nansen, Fridtjof (1861—1930). Norwegian Arctic explorer and inter- 
nationalist. Bom near Oslo. Nansen was leader of the first expedi- 
tion to cross Greenland (1888), and in 1893 sought to drift across 
the polar basin in a ship locked in the ice, the Fram. After spending 
eighteen months in the vessel, Nansen and a companion travelled 
by sledge and skis across the ice to a point further north than any 
earlier explorer (86° 140. Nansen’s reputation as an explorer made 
him a national hero and facilitated his entry into politics at the 
turn of the century. He was able to assist Norway (q.v.) acquire inde- 
pendence from Sweden in 1905 and became the first Norwegian 
Minister in London. He became an early champion of the League 
of Nations idea and organized relief work in Russia during the 
famine that followed the Revolution and Civil War. For these ser- 
vices he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1922. 

Napoleon I, Bonaparte (1769-1821. Emperor of the French 1804- 
15). Born at Ajaccio in Corsica, entered the French Army in 1785, 
specializing as an artillery officer. He was given command of the 
secondary Army in a pincer offensive against Austria in 1796, but, 
through his victories in the north of Italy (especially Lodi and 
Rivoli, q.v.), established his reputation as the first great General 
of the Republican Armies, and himself dictated peace terms to the 
Austrians at Campo-Formio (q.v.). After an abortive campaign in 
returned in 1799 to overthrow the Directory (‘Brumaire’ 
q.v.), and was appointed First Consul, being made Consul for life 
in 1802. From 1799 to 1814 he was thus the autocrat of France and 
the dependent territories his conquests secured for her. It was 
during the Consulate that he accomplished his greatest reforms 
(the Code Napoleon, q.v,, and the Concordat, q.v.) as well as 
winning the War of the Second Coalition (q.v.). By crowning him- 
self Emperor in the presence of the Pope in Paris, he ensured recog- 
nition of his right to authority while assuming a title that would 
enable him to rule over a greater unit than the old Kingdom of 
France. (See Empire of France.) In the War of the Third Coalition 
(q.v.) of 1805-7 he won the remarkable victories of Austerlitz (q.v.) 
and Jena (q.v.) and forced the Russians to accept a reversal of 
alliances at Tilsit (q.v.). From 1808 his power began to wane; he 
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was faced with the failure of the Continental System (q.v.), and the 
Peninsular War (q.v.) began to drain away his reserves. He was able 
to win his fourth campaign against the Austrians by the victory of 
Wagram (July 1809). He invaded Russia in June 1812 and, although 
victorious at Borodino (q.v.), never redeemed the retreat from 
Moscow (q.v.), and with weary troops was left to fight the War of 
the Fourth Coalition (q.v.), with the inevitable defeat at Leipzig 
(q.v.). He abdicated on 11 April 1814, and was granted the right 
by the Allies to rule the sovereign principality of Elba (retaining 
the title of Emperor). He escaped from Elba in February 1815, 
landing near Cannes, and advanced on Paris. From 20 March to 22 
June 1815, he again ruled as Emperor from Paris, in the episode 
known as the ‘Hundred Days’, which ended at Waterloo (q.v.). He 
was conveyed to St Helena as a prisoner of war, where he died. He 
had married Josephine Beauhamais in 1796 but divorced her in 
January 1810, as she had not borne him any children. He then 
married the Austrian Archduchess Marie Louise, daughter of Em- 
peror Francis I, who bore him a son in March 1811. The boy was 
known as the King of Rome during the Empire, was brought up 
in Vienna as the Duke of Reichstadt, and was accepted by 
loyal Bonapartists as Napoleon 11 from 1821 until his death 
in 1832, although he never used the title. (See also Bonaparte 
Family.) 

Napoleon HI (Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 1808-73), Em- 
peror of the French 1852-70. Nephew of Napoleon I, being the son 
of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and Hortense Beauhamais, 
the Emperor’s step-daughter. As a young man, brought up mainly 
by his mother, he travelled extensively, living in Italy, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and London. He twice (1836 and 1840) made abortive 
attempts to lead a Bonapartist rising against the July Monarchy; 
after the second occasion he was imprisoned at Ham in the Somme 
Marshes, but escaped in 1845 and returned to London, where in 
April 1848 he enh'sted as a special constable during the Chartist 
demonstrations. The power of his name and the nostalgic appeal of 
the ‘Napoleonic Legend’ led to his being elected President of the 
Second Republic (q.v.) in December 1848. He offered France security 
against social unrest and was always warmly supported in the 
provinces, although distmsted in Paris. On 2 December 1851, he 
extended his presidential authority by a coup d’itat and, exactly 
a year later, accepted the imperial title, thereby inaugurating the 
Second Empire (q.v.). By allying with Britain in the Crimean War, 
he secured the Peace Congress for Paris (1856) and for ten years 
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was regarded as the arbiter of Europe. He retained many of the 
habits of a conspirator, secretly meeting Cavour at Plombiferes (q.v.) 
in 1858 to plan a joint war for the Italian cause, while retaining a 
garrison at Rome to safeguard Pius IX (q.v.) and making a separate 
peace in 1859 without informing his ally. He had a fertile mind, but 
his ideas were not always in the realm of the practical; when in 
1861 he allowed corrupt speculators to encourage him to establish 
a French-dominated Empire in Mexico (q.v.) he was committing 
France to an enterprise which fatally weakened his system. By 1865 
Napoleon was a sick man unable to make quick decisions. He was 
outmanoeuvred by Bismarck during the Austro-Prussian Seven 
Weeks War of 1866, from which Napoleon had hoped to gain 
compensation for France, and remained isolated when Bismarck 
provoked the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. He was captured at 
Sedan (q.v.), imprisoned in Germany, and spent the last two years 
of his life in exile at Chislehurst, Kent. In 1853 he married Eugdnie 
de Montijo (1826-1920); their son, the Prince Imperial (1856-79), 
was killed fighting in the Brifish Army against the Zulus. 

Narodniki. Supporters of a secret Russian revolutionary movement 
in 1^3-4 and in 1876, deriving its name from the hozhdenie v narod 
( going to the people’) activity of its first student supporters who 
went out from the universities, clad as peasants, to try to convert 
villagers to socialism. Most of their ideas were too complicated for 
the peasantry, and the movement was a failure. The Russian Govern- 
ment took savage action against the Narodniki in 1877. The 
Narodniki formed one phase of the more general ‘Populist’ move- 
ment (q.v.). 

Navarino, Battle of (20 October 1827). Incident in the Greek War 
of Independence. Since the Turkish Government had failed to 
accept a recommendation of the Great Powers to make an armistice 
with the Greeks, a squadron of British, French, and Russian ships 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Codrington hunted out the combined 
Turkish and Egyptian Fleets in the bay of Navarino (in the Morea) 
and, when fired on, replied with such effect that over fifty ships 
were sunk. The action was much criticized in Britain, where opinion 
was sharply divided between Philhellenes and Russophobes; it was 
felt that in destroying the Turkish fleet Codrington had removed 
the most effective obstacle to a Russian descent on Constantinople. 
Navarino was the last occasion upon which the three powers co- 
operated in a military operation until the Dardanelles campaign 
of 1915. 
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Nari-Soviet Pact. The name given to the Russo-German Treaty of 
Non-Aggression signed by Molotov and Ribbentrop (q.v.) in 
Moscow on 23 August 1939. The published terms of the Treaty, 
which was supposed to last foi^ ten years, included pledges to refrain 
from aggression against each other and an undertaking of neutrality 
in case either country were involved in war. Secret clauses assigned 
spheres of influence in Eastern Europe; the Russians were to have 
a free hand in Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Eastern Poland, and 
Bessarabia, while Germany was to have Lithuania and the rest of 
Poland. Subsequently, a further secret accord (28 September 1939) 
transferred Lithuania to the Soviet sphere in return for extension 
of the German area in Poland. The treaty represented a major 
change in the policy of both countries and confirmed the feeling in 
the West that a German attack on Poland was imminent. The 
Russians seem to have been reacting to a sense of humiliation and 
suspicion of the West after the Munich Agreement (q.v.) and the 
failure of Britain and France to accept Russian terms for an alli- 
ance. The Russians may, too, have wished to precipitate war between 
‘the two imperialist camps’. For Germany, the change of policy 
ensured the isolation of Poland. After the German victories of 1940 
there were signs of friction between the two states, particularly over 
Russian tendencies to enlarge her sphere in south-eastern Europe, 
The Pact was broken when the Germans invaded the U.S.S.R. on 
22 June 1941. 

Nelson, Horatio (1758-1805, created a Baron 1798, Viscount 1801). 
The son of a Norfolk rector, entered the Navy in 1770, participated 
in the occupation of Corsica (1774), losing an eye during the fight- 
ing. In 1797 he was promoted Rear-Admiral because of his dis- 
tinguished service at the battle of St Vincent, and lost an arm in 
attacking the Canary Islands. In the following year he failed to 
prevent the French from transporting Bonaparte’s expedition to 
Egypt but subsequently trapped the French fleet at the Nile (q.v.) 
and destroyed it. After serving in the Baltic and raiding the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen (q.v.), he became commander in the Mediter- 
ranean (1803) and for two years blockaded Toulon. From January 
to October 1805 he pursued Villeneuvc’s fleet across the Atlantic 
and back Anally defeating it at Trafalgar (q.v.), where he was shot 
^ a French sniper as he stood, resplendent in all his four orders of 
taighthood, on the quarterdeck of Victory. Nelson’s supreme con- 
fidence in his mission enabled him to impart enthusiasm and give 
free rem to a courageous initiative which, with lesser leaders, would 
have led to disaster. 
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Nesselrode, Count Karl Robert (1780-1862). Russian statesman. A 
member of a German family that had entered Russian service. 
Nesselrode was quickly promoted to responsible posts, and, at the 
age of thirty-four, was chief adviser to (and Minister in attendance 
on) Tsar Alexander I in Paris. In the following year he held a similar 
position at the Congress of Vienna. From 1822 to 1856 he was 
Russian Foreign Minister, the longest tenure of that office. Nessel- 
rode was himself cautious and conservative. He believed that Russia 
would best secure influence , in Turkey by a policy of support rather 
than of intimidation; hence his greatest success (on paper) was the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (q.v.) of 1833. He maintained that the 
Crimean War was contrary to his policy and was forced upon 
Russia by the intrigues of Britain and France; it was upon his 
recommendation that Alexander II accepted peace in 1856. He 
was fundamentally opposed both to encouragement of Slav unrest 
in the Balkans and to imperial expansion in Asia. Nesselrode was re- 
garded as a reactionary by European liberals because of his hostility 
to Polish national rights and his willingness to assist the Austrians 
to suppress the Hungarian Revolt of 1849. (See Revolutions of 1848.) 

Netherlands, Kingdom of the. Created in 1814 by the union of 
Holland, Belgium (q.v.), and Luxemburg (q.v.) under William of 
Orange-Nassau, whose family had made the Stadtholdership of the 
former Dutch Republic hereditary. The United Netherlands had 
little in common; religious differences, and a conflict between the 
agrarian interests of Holland and the industrial interests of Belgium 
helped to intensify, the national discord that led to the Belgian 
proclamation of independence in 1830, finally recognized by the 
Dutch in 1839. The Duchy of Luxemburg became independent with 
the accession of Queen Wilhelmina in 1890. The Netherlands re- 
mained neutral in the First World War, but in the Second World 
War were invaded by the Germans and occupied from May 1940 
until May 1945. 

Much of the commercial. prosperity of the Netherlands depended 
on the resources of the Dutch East Indies, which were fully exploited 
by the end of the nineteenth century. The Dutch were faced by fre- 
quent colonial revolts, the most serious being in Java in 1825-30 
and 1894-6. In August 1945 the Dutch East Indies proclaimed their 
independence as the Republic of Indonesia, but remained in conflict 
with the Netherlands Government for another four years. 

Neuilly, Treaty of (27 November 1919). The peace treaty with 
Bulgaria after the First World War. The terms imposed on Bulgaria 
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were less severe than on the other ex-enemy states, partly because 
Bulgaria had influential British sympathizers and partly because it 
was felt that hard terms in the Balkans would only lead to fresh 
wars. Nevertheless, Bulgaria lost Western Thrace to Greece (thereby 
being cut off from the Aegean Sea) and ceded two small areas to 
Serbia. Rumania was confirmed in possession of the Dobrudja which 
she had taken from Bulgaria in 1913 after the Balkan Wars (q.v.). 
The Bulgarian Army was limited to 20,000 men. Bulgaria was made 
liable for Reparations (q.v.). 

New Deal. The social and economic reforms of F. D. Roosevelt 
(q.v.) between 1933 and 1939. The First New Deal (1933-5) aimed 
at relief and recovery from financial depression and unemployment: 
financial measures included an Emergency Banking Relief Act, an 
Economy Act, and the creation of a Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. A Civilian Conservation Corps (1933-41) found 
work for two million in reforestation projects; the Civil Works 
Administration (C.W.A.) found jobs on public works projects for 
four million; the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(T.V.A.) as an independent public corporation to construct dams 
and power-plants increased the economic potentialities of a region 
including parts of seven states; industrial competition was regulated 
Under government supervision by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The Second New Deal (1935-9) was especially concerned with 
social security for the working population and guarantees for the 
small farmer. At the same time, it saw the creation of the Works 
Progress Administration (W.P.A.) to supervise and coordinate many 
of the earlier projects. The New Deal aroused the opposition of 
many industrialists; in 1936-7 there was a notable conflict between 
the administration and the Supreme Court caused by the judiciary’s 
attempt to block social legislation. 

New Economic Policy (N.E.P.). A modification in communist 
practice instituted in Russia by Lenin in March 1921, following 
peasant disturbances and riots in Petrograd and Kronstadt. The 
N.E.P. allowed some freedom of internal trade, re-introducing 
limited private commerce and re-establishing state banks. It was 
formally abolished by the Bolshevik Party Congress of January 
1929, which gave full support to the first of Stalin’s Five-Year Plans 
(q.v.). 

Newfoundland. Became England’s first colony at the end of the six- 
teenth century but was neglected, except by the fishing trade, until 
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after the Napoleonic Wars. A representative assembly was set up in 
1832, and responsible government followed in 1855. The Newfound- 
land Parliament ran into grave financial difficulties on several occa- 
sions, notably between 1924 and 1933, when Newfoundland reverted 
to the status of Crown Colony and the United Kingdom accepted 
responsibility for its finances. In July 1948 a referendum narrowly 
decided in favour of confederation with Canada, and Newfound- 
land became a Canadian province on 1 April 1949. 


New Zealand, Dominion of. With the dissolution of the New Zea- 
land Company in 1851, the colony was granted a constitution (1852), 
and four years later received the right of responsible government. In 
1891 New Zealand representatives participated in an Australasian 
Federal Convention at Sydney, where a draft constitution was pre- 
pared for a confederation. Subsequently, fear of being dominated 
by the Australian States (and especially by New South Wales) led 
the New Zealanders^ to reject the idea of joining the Australian 
Commonwealth, which was proclaimed in January 1901. New 
Zealand continued as a self-governing colony until 1907, when use 
was made of the title of ‘Dominion’ both in the Colonial Confer- 
Mce of April and in the Governor-General’s ‘Speech from the 
rone in e lington on 21 June. The New Zealanders celebrated 
the privilege of Dominion Status on the following 26 September. 


S’ Bo"’ in the Saar, the son of a cooper, 

creates Uint (q.v.), was 

eazettfrt honour of being 

FrS airt Brave’ by Napoleon after the Battle of 

him Prince nf i.^ Borodino (q.v.) led Napoleon to create 

never reafn After the Retreat from Moscow he 

zk Car^nl^en i movements in the Leip- 

aL? bn m, WTTT u in 1814 he was retained in the 

Nev^e^ei^ert ! ^ Napoleon returned from Elba, 

Ney prefemd to desert to his cause rather than obev orders to arrest 
him. Ney fought at Waterloo, but was subsequently capturei cour?- 

ber 18 f ’ The Luxemburg Gardens in Paris on 7 Decem- 

ber 1815. The execution, to which Louis XVIII personally was 
opposed, aroused resentment throughout France. 


Nicholas^ Tsar of Russia (bom 1796, Tsar 1825-55). Succeeded his 
brother Alexander I (q.v.) and was required almost immediately to 
suppress the Decembnst Conspiracy (q.v.). In home affairs Nicholas 
was more reactionary than Alexander. Although he completed codi- 
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fication of the laws (1833) and granted personal freedom to serfs on 
state lands (1838), he was mainly concerned with strengthening the 
autocracy. In 1826 he established the ‘Third Section’, a form of 
secret police with "informers throughout the empire. His Education 
Minister, Uvarov, publicly based his policy on the famous funda- 
mental trinity of ‘Autocracy, Orthodoxy, and Nationalism’, and 
discouraged the growth of schools and universities. The Tsar’s 
repressive tendencies may also .be seen in his suppression of the 
Polish Revolt of 1830-1 and intervention in Hungary in 1849. His 
Turkish policy was misunderstood in Britain, particular suspicion 
being aroused by his partition proposals. He coined the phrase ‘the 
Sick Man of Europe’ to describe Turkey. He died while the essential 
weaknesses of his system were being demonstrated by the Russian 
defeats in the Crimean War (q.v.). 

Nicholas n, Tsar of Russia (1868-1918, Tsar 1894-1917). The son 
of Alexander III. As Tsarevich he went on a world tour, opening 
the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway at Vladivostock and ex- 
hibiting an interest in the Far East that was to continue into his 
reign. Shortly after his accession he married Princess Alexandra of 
Hesse-Darmstadt (a granddaughter of Queen Victoria), who became 
a fanatical believer in the Russian autocratic tradition and urged 
Nicholas to be a strong ruler, despite the pathetic weakness of his 
character. Nicholas had no sympathy with the liberal aspirations of 
his subjects; early in his reign, he dismissed the political reforms 
petitioned by the zemstvo of Tver as ‘senseless dreams’. Industrial 
unrest, bad harvests, and the disastrous Russo-Japanese War (q.v.) 
led to a state of revolution in 1905. The Tsar was forced to summon 
a. Duma (q.v.), but he continued to distrust representative govern- 
ment and, being a bad judge of men, tended to select second-rate 
careerists as his advisers. From 1906 both Nicholas and the Tsarina 
Were unduly influenced by the charlatan Rasputin (q.v.). Although 
singularly unsuited for high military office, Nicholas assumed 
Supreme Command of the Russian Armies in September 1915, and 
it Was at his headquarters at -Pskov that he was forced to abdicate, 
15 March 1917. (See Russian Revolution.} He was kept in seclusion 
in various parts of Russia until 16 July 1918, when he was murdered, 
along with his family, at Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk), on the 
orders of a local Bolshevik commander who feared that the royal 
family would be rescued by counter-revolutionary troops. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900). German philosopher. 
Bom in Saxony, studied at Bonn and Leipzig, died in Weimar. 
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Between 1878 and 1889 (when he went out of his mind) Nietzsche 
wrote a number of works stressing the importance to society of the 
creation of a vigorous ilite of ruthless realists under a superman 
who would enjoy the exercise of power unrestrained by moral con- 
siderations, since the natural leader is ‘beyond good and evil’. For 
many years, Nietzsche was regarded as an essentially destructive 
writer, contemptuous of humanitarianism, Christianity, and liberal- 
ism. He was himself basically an individualist, with no pronounced 
nationalistic sentiments, but his posthumous works were edited by 
his sister Frau Elisabeth Forster, a fanatical Pan-German, who 
appears to have amended them so as to assert her own views. It was 
thus possible in the 1920s and 1930s for Nietzsche to be hailed by 
Mussolini and Hitler as the master prophet of right-wing authori- 
tarianism. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820-1910). A member of a cultured upper- 
class family, she was determined to improve hospital conditions in 
Britain and pursued the (then unconventional) covuse of training as 
a nurse in Paris and Prussia. At the end of October 1 854 she induced 
the War Secretary, Sidney Herbert, to send her to Scutari (opposite 
Constantinople) with a body of thirty nurses, to assist in caring for 
the wounded in the Crimean War. She was able to improve medical 
services, and as ‘The Lady with the Lamp’ became a symbol of com- 
fort to the sick. She returned home in 1856 broken in health, but 
spent the rest of her life pressing for public health reform and 
organizing the training of nurses. She received the Order of Merit 
in 1907. 


Nile, Battle of the (1 August 1798; also known as the Battle of 
Aboukir Bay). Fought between a British fleet commanded by Nelson 
and the French force that had brought Napoleon to Egypt. Nelson 
succeeded in placing the French fleet between two lines of British 
vessels and thereby achieved a striking victory. Only two of 
Napoleon s thirteen vessels escaped. Nelson thus effectively cut off 
the Egyptian expedition from its base. 

Nore Mutiny (May 1797). Bad food, poor medical services, lack of 
shore leave, and erratic pay led the Channel Fleet in April 1797 to 
refuse to leave their moorings at Spithead and put to sea. The 
Government, after a few days, increased their pay and issued a royal 
pardon. This indulgence encouraged dissidents in the North Sea 
Fleet at the Nore, who mutinied in the following month. The Nore 
mutineers demanded not only improved service conditions, but 
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radical political changes as well, although these remained ill defined. 
Differences between the men with social grievances and those with 
political ambitions enabled the Government to suppress the mutiny 
and hang the leader, Richard Parker. Only four months after the 
mutiny, the same fleet under Admiral Duncan (1711-1804) won a 
decisive battle against the Dutch at Camperdown. 

Normandy Landings. On 6 June 1944 (D-Day), Allied forces under 
the command of General Eisenhower began the liberation of 
Western Europe from the Germans by landing on the Normandy 
coast between the Ome River and St Marcouf. Artificial harbours 
were constructed along a strip of beach, so that armoured vehicles 
and heavy guns could be landed. Heavy fighting continued in 
Normandy for a month, the Allies taking Cherbourg on 27 June 
and the British and Canadians capturing Caen on 9 July, thus 
enabling tanks to break through the German defences and penetrate 
the interior of France. Paris was liberated on 25 August and 
Brussels on 2 September. The German frontier was first crossed on 
12 September. 

North America Act (1867). See British North America Act. 

Northcliffe, Lord (Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, 1865-1922; 
created a Baron 1905, Viscount 1917). British newspaper magnate 
and propagandist. Bom in Dublin, the son of a barrister, entered a 
newspaper office in 1880. In 1888 he founded a weekly paper. 
Answers, in which he used for the first time techniques of sensational 
(and commercially sound) journalism. With his younger brother, 
Harold (who became Lord Rothermere in 1913), he built up a suc- 
cessful business in periodicals, extending their scope into daily 
journalism in 1894 when he purchased the Evening News. In May 
1896 the Daily Mail was founded, selling for a halfpenny, whereas 
wost of the dailies cost a penny. By 1899 it had twice the circula- 
tion of any other paper. The Daily Mirror was founded in 1903, the 
Observer purchased in 1905 (but sold in 1911), and in 1908 North- 
cliffe became chief proprietor of The Times. He financed new ven- 
hires in motoring, aviation, and polar exploration, chiefly for 
publicity purposes. He pressed for vigorous direction of the First 
World War, was sent on a diplomatic mission to the U.S.A. in 1917 
®d on his return was made Director of Propaganda to Enemy 
Lountries, a position which he used to encourage the subject nation- 
alities to demand independence. Northcliffe enjoyed the exercise of 
power, and suffered in his later years from megalomania. He 
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achieved a newspaper revolution, introducing the tendentious head- 
line and the bright story that would appeal to a huge reading public. 

North German Confederation (1867 to 1871). A union of Prussia 
and the other German states north of the River Main, established by 
Bismarck after the Prussian victory over Austria and the German 
states in the ‘Seven Weeks War’ of 1866. iTie component states re- 
tained their own administrations, but placed their military forces 
and foreign policy under the Federal Government. A Federal 
Council (Bundesrat), dominated by the Prussian representatives, 
shared legislative powers with an elected house (Reichstag). When 
the German Empire was proclaimed at Versailles on 18 January 
1871, the North German Federal Constitution was modified to 
admit the three states south of the Main (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Baden). The institutions established in 1867 continued through- 
out the German Empire. 

Norway. United to Denmark from the fourteenth century until the 
Napoleonic Wars. In 1807 the Norwegians secured from the Danes 
a national assembly and a university of their own. In November 
1814 the Norwegian Assembly, under Swedish pressure, was in- 
duced to declare the country a free and independent kingdom, 
united to the crown of Sweden. Norway retained its parliament 
(Storting). Norwegian nationalism developed in the 1840s and 1850s, 
but it was not until the adoption of universal suffrage in 1898 
that the Norwegians began to demand complete independence. The 
Storting declared the union with Sweden dissolved in June 1905, a 
decision confirmed by a plebiscite and accepted by Sweden a few 
months later. Prince Charles of Denmark ascended the throne as 
King Haakon VII, ruling until his death in 1957. Norway remained 
neutral in the First World War, but in the Second World War be- 
came the victim of a surprise German attack on 9 April 1940. Re- 
sistance continued until 10 June, especially in Narvik, which had 
been recaptured by Anglo-French forces on 13 April and held out 
for eight weeks. A German-dominated administration was set up 
in Oslo under Vidkun Quisling (q.v.). Norway was not liberated 
until the collapse of Germany in May 1945. 

Novibazar, Sanjak of. A corridor of territory separating Serbia and 
Montenegro, which remained in the Turkish Empire after the Con- 
gress of Berlin (q.v.). TTie Sanjak was traditionally a centre of 
Serbian national feeling and, to prevent unification of the Serbs and 
Montenegrins, it was occupied by the Austrian Army in 1878. At 
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one time the Austrians hoped to find a route through it for a rail- 
way line opening up trade with Salonica but they abandoned the 
project because of natural obstacles. They evacuated the Sanjak in 
1908 as a conciliatory move following the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (q.v.). In 1912, during the Balkan Wars (q.v.), the 
Serbs and Montenegrins overran the Sanjak, partitioning it between 
them. After 1918 the Sanjak was incorporated in Yugoslavia. 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847). CaUed to the Irish Bar in 1798. In 
1800 he began the campaign against the Act of Union (q.v.) which 
made him known as ‘The Liberator’. He founded the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in 1823 and was elected M.P. for County Clare in 1828, but as 
a Roman Catholic could not sit in the Commons tmtil the Catholic 
Emancipation Act (q.v.) of 1829. The Irish people could not under- 
stand his motives in supporting the Whigs in the 1830s, and he lost 
much of his influence. His attempts to organize a mass Irish move- 
ment for repeal of the Union in 1843 failed because he appeared 
too cautious for the more revolutionary ‘Young Ireland’ Party (q.v.). 

O’Connor, Feargus (1794-1855). A fiery Irish barrister, who became 
a Radical M.P. for Cork in 1832, being unseated in 1835 for lacking 
the necessary property qualification and thereafter becoming a lead- 
ing Chartist (see Chartism). He owned and edited the Chartist 
periodical Northern Star, and dominated the militant northern 
group of the movement. He was elected M.P. for Nottingham in 
1847 and organized the Chartist demonstration of 1848, presenting 
the much ridiculed third petition to the Commons. In 1852 he be- 
came Insane, but his influence was so great that, when he died after 
three years in an asylum, 50,000 people attended the funeral. 

Old Catholics. The name given to small national groups of dissident 
Catholic churches which broke away at some time in the eighteenth 
or nineteenth centuries and which linked themselves loosely by the 
Declaration of Utrecht of 1889. The most important group was from 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland and was formed in 1874-5 by 
German-speaking Catholics who rejected the Dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility decreed by the Vatican Council of 1870 (q.v.). The dis- 
finguished ecclesiastical historian von Dollinger (1799-1890), who 
"’as an influential supporter of a more liberal form of Catholicism, 
presided over the first conferences of Old Catholics, although he 
never formally joined the sect. There are Old Catholic communities 
•n Holland (dating from a dispute in 1724) and among Slav immi- 
Brants in the U.S.A., as well as in the countries mentioned above. 
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Omdurman. Town facing Khartoum across the Nile and used as 
capital of the Sudan (q.v.) by the Khalifa from 1885. The site of the 
battle fought on 2 September 1898 in which Kitchener (q.v.) de- 
feated the Dervishes and thereby destroyed the Khalifa’s power and 
established Anglo-Egyptian control of the Upper Nile. 
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Wilson who regarded Orlando’s territorial ambitions as inconsistent 
with the principle of national self-determination. Orlando’s failure 
at Paris, and his inability to find a remedy for the growing social 
unrest led to his political eclipse. He withdrew from politics when 
Mussolini came to power in 1922. 

Orsini Plot On 14 January 1858 an Italian patriot, Felice Orsini, 
attempted to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon III (q.v.) and the 
Empress Eug€nie on their way to the Paris Opera. Both were unhurt, 
but two people were killed and a hundred wounded. Orsini regarded 
Napoleon as a traitor to the Italian cause, which he had supported 
as a young man and a private citizen. Although Orsini was duly 
executed, the French official press published his last letter, an appeal 
to Napoleon to help liberate Italy. The plot had the incongruous 
effect of awakening Napoleon’s dormant interest in the Italian 
problem and led him six months later to invite Cavour (q.v.) to 
meet him secretly at Plombi^res (q.v.) to plan a joint Italian policy. 

Ottawa Conference (21 July-20 August 1932). An economic con- 
ference of the Dominions and the mother country held in Canada 
during the world depression. The Conference adopted a series of 
agreements for a limited amount of Imperial Preference (q.v.), fol- 
lowing the adoption in the previous February of new protective 
tariffs by the British Government. The idea of Imperial Preference 
had been revived in Canada in 1930, when it had been hoped to 
secure some protection for wheat prices, but the British Govern- 
ment failed to take any action until faced by the severe financial 
crisis of 1931 with its consequent re-thinking of economic policies. 

Ottoman Empire. The name generally given to the Turkish Empire. 
The Ottoman dynasty ruled over lands in Anatolia from the late 
thirteenth century, and rapidly spread into Europe, capturing Con- 
stantinople in 1453, and remaining as the reigning house in the 
Turkish Empire until the abolition of the Sultanate by Mustapha 
Kemal (q.v.) in 1922. The Ottoman Empire reached its zenith in the 
sixteenth century, stretching from the Persian Gulf to Morocco in 
the south and from the Crimea to the eastern approaches to Vienna 
in the north. The empire began to decline with the failure to capture 
Vienna in 1683; the apparently imminent dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire gave rise in the late eighteenth century to the diplo- 
matic problem known as the ‘Eastern Question’ (q.v.), but the Em- 
pire Was bolstered up by one or other of the Great Powers until the 
end of the First World War. 
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n « Pnhprt (1771-1858). Bora in Montgomeryshire. At ten Owen 
to a draper ip Stamford. Attar working in Land™, 
ha bomwad capital to astablisli a workshop in Manchastar, and in 
1800 became a partner in a Scottish miU. He was able to set up 
factory at New Lanark, which he worked on model lines, refusing t 
emplOT young children, giving older ones further education, hmi - 
ing working hours for adults, and establishing a cooperative sjor. 
Although Owen was the first person in Britain to use (m 1810 rn 
term ‘socialist’ tb describe his experiment, he had no sympathy witn 
attacks on the rich or attempts to foster class hatred. His New L/ew 
of Society (1813) emphasized the value of the cooperative ideal an 
maintained that a planned economy could cure the evils of poverty. 
He spent the years 1825-9 in the U.S.A. vainly striving to establish 
a socialistic community at New Harmony, Indiana. On his return 
he concentrated on extending the cooperative movement (q.v.) 
and helped found the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
(q.v.) in 1834. His son, Robert D. Owen (1801-77), was a socialist 
leader in New York State. 


Oxford Movement. The group within the Church of England wUch 
sought between 1833 and 1845 to restore the High Church traditions 
of the seventeenth century. The movement was led by John Keble 
(1792-1866), John Henry Newman (1801-90), and Edward Pusey 
(1800-82), all of whom were Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford. Al- 
though it reflected the major political and social uncertainties of the 
time - and, in particular, anxiety over the implications of Catholic 
Emancipation (q.v.) and the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 (q.v.) 
- the movement is normally dated from Keble’s sermon on ‘National 
Apostasy’ delivered at St Mary’s, Oxford, on 14 July 1833, criticizing 
the proposed suppression of ten Irish bishoprics. Subsequently, it 
won influential support through Newman’s series of Tracts for the 
Times, intended to spread Anglican principles ‘against Popery and 
Dissent’. Tractarianism (as the movement is sometimes called) re- 
vived liturgical ceremonial, which had fallen into abeyance, empha- 
sized the social obligations of the Church (especially through ‘settle- 
ments’ in the slum areas of the big cities), and led to the introduction 
of religious communities within the Church of England. It aroused 
opposition both in Oxford and the whole country, and in the face of 
this hostility many Tractarians felt obliged to leave the Church of 
England and become Roman Catholics. Newman’s Tract 90 (Febru- 
ary 1841) provoked such a storm by its interpretation of some of the 
TMrty-Nine Articles that the series ended. Newman himself was 
received into the Church of Rome in October 1845 and became a 
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Cardinal in 1879. Keble and Pusey remained, however, within the 
Church of England, shaping the Anglo-Catholic tradition by their 
scholarship and advice. 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). Bom in Norfolk, became an excise 
officer until dismissed for seeking increased pay. In 1774 he emigrated 
to Pennsylvania. Two years later he published Common Sense, a 
forthright demand for the complete independence of the American 
colonies. He was secretary to the first American committee on 
foreign affairs and served with Washington’s armies. He returned to 
England by way of France in 1787 and published The Rights of Man 
(1790-2) as a reply to Burke’s criticisms of the French Revolution. 
Fearing prosecution, he fled to France in 1792, was made a French 
citizen, and became a member of the Convention. He was imprisoned 
in 1794, completing his Age of Reason while under threat of execu- 
tion. In 1802 he was able to return to America, but his extreme re- 
ligious views and political radicalism made him a social outcast. His 
bones were brought back to England in 1819 by his former antagon- 
ist, Cobbett (q.v.). 

Palestine. Became part of the Ottoman Empire in r517. It was con- 
quered by British troops under Allenby (q.v.) in 1917-18, and be- 
came a British mandate in T 920. The Balfour Declaration (q.v.) 
promising the Jews a national home was incorporated in the man- 
datory statement. British administration was hampered by the con- 
tradictions between its obligations to the Jews and the claims of the 
Arabs. Serious anti-Jewish rioting occurred in 1921 and 1929. At- 
tempts to restrict immigration led to Jewish-sponsored riots in 
December 1933. Persecution of the Jews in Europe intensified unrest 
in Palestine. The Peel Report of 1937, a proposal to establish Jewish 
and Arab states while retaining a British-mandated area, was 
accepted by most of the Zionists (q.v.) but rejected by the Arabs and 
open warfare developed between Jews and Arabs at the end of 1937, 
continuing throughout 1938. A British offer of eventual independence 
made in May 1939 led to further incidents and was postponed be- 
cause of the Second World War. Terrorism broke out again in 1946, 
the British Headquarters in the King David Hotel at Jerusalem being 
blown up by Zionist extremists on 22 July, with 91 deaths. In 
November 1947 the United Nations voted for partition of Palestine 
^to a Jewish State (Israel) and an Arab State (later united to 
Iordan). The British mandate ended in May 1948; war followed 
between Israel and the Arab States, ending in an uneasy truce in July 
1949. 
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Palmerston, Lord (Henry John Temple, 1784-1865, succeeded to an 
Irish siscountcy in 1802). Became a Tory M.P. in 1807, remaining in 
the Commons for 58 years, holding office for more than 48, 38 of 
them with Cabinet rank. He was Secretary of War from 1809 to 1828 
but, under Canning’s influence, his conservatism weakened and in 
1829 he became a Whig. He was Foreign Secretary from 1830 to 
1841, except for the four months of Peel’s First Ministry. During 
these eleven years Palmerston worked for ‘the independence of con- 
stitutional states’, seeking the settlement of disputes (Belgium, the 
Eastern Question, etc.) by international conference in London. It 
was during his second spell at the Foreign Office (1846-51) that he 
developed the high-handed blustering diplomacy, filled with patriotic 
prejudice, with which his name is generally associated and which was 
typified by his insistence on blockading Greece in 1850 to obtain 
compensation for Don Pacifico, a Gibraltar-bom Portuguese money- 
lender whose house in Athens had been ransacked by an angry 
crowd. Palmerston was Home Secretary from 1852 to 1855, succeed- 
ing Aberdeen as Prime Minister when it was clear that the country 
needed a war leader to secure victory in the Crimea. In his later 
years, Palmerston’s judgement was unsound; he overrated the danger 
of a French invasion in the early 1860s, sympathized with the Con- 
federates in the American Civil War, and thought he could bluff 
Bismarck over the Schleswig-Holstein Question (q.v.) of 1864. He 
became less interested in domestic affairs, rejecting proposals for an 
extended franchise from his more liberal supporters. His easy-going 
temperament and cavalier attitude to foreigners made him popular 
with the British people, but he w^ frequently' the despair of the 
Queen, and sometimes of his colleagues. He died in office. 

Panama Canal. The canal, 40 miles long, links the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, sas-ing a voyage of over 6,000 miles around South 
America. Plans to construct a canal were first considered in the 
sixteenth century', but it was not until 1879 that a start was made by 
a French company, employing Ferdinand de Lesseps (q.v.) as chief 
engineer. De Lesseps worked for eight years on the canal, but was 
hampered by malaria and yellow fever, which killed 22,000 workers. 
The company was grossly mismanaged and failed in 1889 (see 
Panama Scandal). Improved medical knowledge induced President 
Theodore Roosevelt (q.v.) to encourage .Americans to construct the 
canal. The U.S. Government made payments to both the Republic 
of Colombia and the new Republic of Panama (which, with .Ameri- 
can support, seceded from Colombia in 1903). The Canal Zone, an 
area of over 500 square miles, was placed under American military 
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government, and American Army engineers, headed by Colonel 
Goethals, completed the canal, which was opened for traffic on 15 
August 1914. 


Panama Scandal. The reputation of de Lesseps (q.v.) was so great in 
France after the construction of the Suez Canal that, when it was 
known that he had become president of a Panama Canal Company, 
thousands of smalt investors hastened to pour their savings into the 
venture. Financial control of the Company was e.xcrciscd by Baron 
de Reinach, Cornelius Herz, and a group of international figures of 
doubtful probity, many of whom were Jewish. Mismanagement and 
corruption led the company into bankruptcy (February 1889). Al- 
though the Government tried to hush up the scandal, de Lesseps and 
his associates were put on trial and sentenced to imprisonment in 
February 1893, although, in fact, none of the leading figures served 
their terms. The scandal greatly discredited the Radicals (especially 
Clemenceau, whose newspaper had been financed by Herz) and led 
to violent anti-semitism in France, the Jews becoming convenient 
whipping-boys for those who had lost their savings. 


Pankhuret, Emmeline (1858-1928). Leader of the British suffragettes 
(q.v.). Mrs Pankhurst (maiden name, Goulden) was bom in M.'jn- 
chester and married Richard Pankhurst, a barrister and advocate of 
women’s rights. In 1889 she formed the Women’s Franchise League, 
but it was not until 1903 (five years after her husband’s death) that 
she was persuaded by her daughter, Christabe), to found the more 
militant Women’s Social and political Union. After a meeting with 
the Prime Minister in May 1906, Mrs Pankhurst despaired of secur- 
ing the vote from a Liberal Government, and began to resort to 
violent, tactics. She was arrested twice m 1908 and 1909. In 191 sh- 
resorted to window-breaking and was again arrested In pnson m 
1912 she went on hunger strike and was released, bLt a campait 
of arson in 1913 led her to be sentenced to three years 
fude, from which she was released within a year. During the Wa. sh- 
helped persuade women to go into industry and armed «r.ue^ 
When women secured .he vote in 1918 she If ^ 
she had belonged since 1892. At the Ume of her death she u.-s 
Conservative candidate for Parliament 
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Straits were to be in Russian hands. Panslavism developed out of the 
older and more definitely religious idea of Slavophilism; it may be 
dated from the Moscow Slavonic Ethnographic Exhibition of 1867. 
It was frowned upon by Tsar Alexander 11 and his foreign ministers, 
but enthusiastically supported by the ruling class. The principal pub- 
licist of the movement was the newspaper-owner Katkov, while its 
most successful champion was General Paul Ignatiev, ambassador 
at Constantinople from 1864 to 1877 and chief architect of the abor- 
tive Treaty of San Stefano (q.v.), which sought to realize Panslav 
ambitions. Panslavism died down after the Russian failure to domi- 
nate Bulgaria (q.v.) in 1885-6 but it was deliberately revived in a 
modified form in 1914-15. The movement was always primarily an 
instrument of Russian nationalism and never stood for union of aU 
the Slavs; significantly, it offered nothing to the Poles. 

Paris Commune. See Commune of Paris (1871). 


Paris, Congress of. An intemationa* conference held in Paris in 
Febmary-March 1856 under the presidency of the French Foreign 
Minister, Walewski (1810-68, an illegitimate son of Napoleon 1), to 
settle the Eastern Question after the Crimean War. An attempt by 
Napoleon III to use the Congress for a general revision of European 
rentiers was frustrated by the British and the Austrians, although 
Cavour (q.v.) was allowed to make a powerful plea for Italian' 
national rights. The Treaty of Paris was, however, primarily con- 
cemed with the Black Sea area; Russia surrendered the mouths of 
the Danube and part of Bessarabia to the future Rumania (q.v.) and 
a s o ur ey, Russia also renounced claims for a religious pro- 
^ Turkey, warships and fortifications were 
Black Sea; the Danubian Principalities (q.v.) were 
placed under guarantee of the Great Powers, and an international 

Danube. At the same time, 
e Congress defined disputed points of international law on the 

^ important section of the Treaty, 

the neutralization of the Black Sea, remained vaUd only until 1870, 
when ^e Russians announced that they no longer considered them- 
^Ives bound by these clauses and proposed to construct a Black Sea 
Fleet (See Straus Question.) 

Pam E^jbjhons. The S^oad Empire twice used the idea of a major 
exNbition as a shop window for new industries and a symbol of 
national prestige. The Paris Exhibition of 1855 proved that the city 
had recovered from the turbulent unrest of seven years before and 
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was claiming the leadership of European fashion, while the Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 showed oflE the rebuilding schemes of Haussmann (q.v.). 
The Third Republic held three international exhibitions in Paris; in 
1878, when the Trocadero was built; in 1889, the Eiffel Tower; and 
in 1937, the Palais de ChaiUot. 

Paris Peace Conference. A congress of the ‘Allied and Associated 
Powers’ meeting in Paris from 18 January 1919 to 20 January 1920, 
to determine the Peace Settlement which was embodied in the 
Treaties (q.v.) of Versailles, St Germain, Neuilly, Trianon, and 
Sbvres. Until July the Conference was dominated by the ‘Big Four* 
- Wilson (U.S.A.), Clemenceau (France), Lloyd George (Britain), and 
Orlando (Italy). Decisions were later taken by the ‘Council of Heads 
of Delegations’, generally Foreign Ministers; the settlement of the 
Hungarian and Turkish frontiers was finally left to a Council of 
Ambassadors. International commissions of experts were despatched 
from Paris to report on disputed areas. 

The work of the Conference was hampered by five main factors: 
(i) conflict between the objectives of the Big Four (thus Wilson and 
Clemenceau differed over the League of Nations, Wilson and Or- 
lando over the Adriatic, Lloyd George and Clemenceau over Poland, 
etc.); (ii) pressure-groups at home urging harsher peace terms (e.g. 
370 M.P.s telegraphed Lloyd George to raise the sum of German 
Reparations; French military circles wished Clemenceau to detach 
the Rhineland from Germany); (iii) isolationism in the U.S.A. (which 
eventually led Congress to reject Wilson’s undertakings); (iv) im- 
patient nationalist groups which secured regions still under discus- 
sion by force of arms (see Fiume, Teschen, Vilna); (v) uncertainty 
over Russia’s frontiers because of the Civil War. The Conference, 
nevertheless, achieved a higher degree of ethnic self-determination 
than had existed before; it was hoped that weaknesses would be 
rectified by the League of Nations (q.v.). 

Parliament Act, 1911. A measure passed by Asquith’s Liberal Gov- 
ernment depriving the House of Lords of all power over ‘money 
bills’ and restricting it to a suspensive veto on other legislation of 
two successive sessions. At the same time, the Act altered the dura- 
tion of a Parliament from the seven years laid down in 1716 to five 
A reduction in the power of the Lords had been rendered necessary 
by the Opposition tactics of using the considerable Conservative 
majority in the Lords to prevent reforms passed by the elected 
Liberal majority in the Commons, a device that reached a climax 
with the rejection of the 1909 ‘People’s Budget’ of Lloyd George 
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I xhP Pirliament Bill was introduced in May 1910, after a gen- 
eral election had confirmed the Liberals in office. The Lords sou^t 
t^amend the Bill out of all recognition, Parliament was again dis- 
soS and a second general election won two more seats for the 
T Iherals • The Bill was ultimately passed by the Lords m August 
1911 after George V had guaranteed that he would, if necessary, 
create 250 Liberal peers to ensure its passage. 


Parliamentary Reform. In the early nineteenth century the British 
system of parliamentary representation was full of anomalies. 
Migration of the population to new industrial regions had created 
urban areas that were unrepresented, while leaving old constitu- 
encies with a mere handful of electors. Besides these ‘Rotten 
Boroughs’ there were still ‘Pocket Boroughs’ where patrons could 
secure the return of their own nominees. There was no uniform 
basis for the franchise in the towns, although in the counties most 
forty-shilling freeholders had the vote. In Scotland and Ireland 
conditions were even worse than in England and Wales. 

When the Whigs came into office in November 1830, their leader, 
Earl Grey (q.v.), determined to satisfy the growing demand for 
parliamentary reform. In March 1831 a Reform Bill was unsuccess- 
fully introduced into the Commons by Lord lohn Russell (q.v.). 
After a general election, a second Bill passed the Commons (Sep- 
tember) but was thrown out by the Lords. Unrest grew in the 
country, and King William IV offered to create new peers if the 
Lords continued to reject the measure. The First Reform Act (1832) 
was accordingly passed by the Lords on 4 June. The Pocket and 
Rotten Boroughs were abolished; seats were redistributed so as to 
form constituencies in the new towns; the franchise was extended in 
the boroughs to all householders rated at £10 or over, and in the 
counties to £10 copyholders and £50 leaseholders (the forty-shilling 
freehold qualification being retained as well). .Separate Acts were 
subsequently carried for Scotland and Ireland. The effect of the 
reform was to enfranchise the upper middle classes. 

Further extension of the franchise was delayed until after Russell 
had succeeded Palmerston as Prime Minister (1865). Russell’s pro- 
posals were, however, rejected by a group of his own Liberals and 
it was left to the Conservatives, under Lord Derby and Disraeli, to 
carry through the Second Reform Act (1867): seats were again re- 
distributed, and a million town labourers were added to the elec- 
torate. Gladstone passed the Third Reform Act (1884), extending 
the franchise to some two million agricultural labourers; a major 
Redistribution Act (1885) merged the smaller boroughs with the 
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counties and gave additional members to the big cities. After the 
First World War the Representation of the People Act (1918) gave 
the vote to all men over the age of twenty-one and all women over . 
the age of thirty; women between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
secured the vote in 1928. 

Other parliamentary reforms have included the abolition of the 
necessity for M.P.s to have a property qualification (1858), the 
Ballot Act (q.v.) of 1872, the Parliament Act of 1911 (q.v.) and the 
Commons resolution to estabUsh payment of Members (10 August 
1911). 


Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91). Bom in County Wicklow, a 
member of an Anglo-Irish Protestant family, although his mother 
was the daughter of an American naval officer. Parnell, who was 
educated at Cambridge, became an M.P. in 1875 and succeeded 
Isaac Butt as leader of the Home Rule (q.v.) movement two years 
later. Parnell, a gifted orator, used two methods to focus atten-' 
tion on Irish grievances: the obstruction of the business of the 
House of Commons; and the organization of defiance among the 
Irish peasantry, ‘boycotting* unpopular landlords. Parnell was ar- 
rested in October 1881 for inciting the Irish, but while he was in 
prison, disorders grew worse, and Gladstone released him. He de- 
noimced the Phoenix Park murders (q.v.) and later won a libel 
action against The Times which had maintained, on the evidence 
of forged letters, that Parnell had secretly connived at the murders. 
Parnell supported Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill and remained a 
powerful political figure untfi 1890, when he was named as co- 
respondent in a divorce suit brought by one of his closest eolleagues, 
Captain O’Shea. Public opinion swung so violently against Parnell 
that he lost his hold on the Irish Party. In seeking to recover it his 
health broke down. 


Pasic, Nikola (1845-1926). Chief nunister of Serbia 1891, 1904-8 
1910-18, and of Yugoslavia 1921-6. He was also head of the dele- 
gation of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. Pasid was largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Karadjordievid dynasty on the throne of Serbia (q.v.) in 1903 and 
for Serbia’s political success in the Balkan Wars (qv) He was 
however, too moderate for the Serbian mihtarists who formed a 
secret society, the so^aUed ‘Black Hand’ (q.v.), which he was forced 
^ dissolve in 1917. Pasid was always at heart a Serb rather than a 
Yugoslav, and although he had concluded the Pact of Corfu fa v 1 
with the South Slav exiles on an equal footing, he tended to rieat 
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the Yugoslav State created in 1918 as a mere territorial extension of 
Serbia, an attitude that was to prove disastrous for the well-being 
of the new Kingdom. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95). French chemist and biologist. Bom in a 
small town in the Jura and educated at the ficole Normale in Paris. 
He became Professor of Chemistry at Strasbourg in 1849 and 
Director of Studies at the Ecole Normale in 1857, retaining the post 
for the rest of his active life. Pasteur’s most dramatic scientific dis- 
covery was the virus of rabies (1881), which enabled him to intro- 
duce inoculation against hydrophobia (1885). His researches were 
concerned not only with the use of inoculation as a cure and a safe- 
guard against many diseases, hut also with the introduction of anti- 
septic methods into surgery. In 1888 the Institut Pasteur was 
established in his honour, as a Paris centre of medical research. His 
name is commemorated in the process, on which he concentrated 
much of his later research, by which bacterial action in liquids is 
countered by heat treatment. Unlike most of the French scientists of 
his generation, he was a pious Catholic, with reactionary political 
leanings. ' 

Paul, Tsar of Russia (bora 1754, Tsar 1796-1801). Son and suc- 
cessor of Catherine the Great, was mentally unstable. In foreign 
affairs, Russia entered the War of the Second Coalition (1798-9), 
but the Tsar insisted on changing to the side of France in 1800. In 
home affairs, he was responsible for the first clear law of succession 
to the Russian throne (through the male line) and in 1797 issued a 
decree limiting the serf to three days’ work for his master each week, 
provided the work was agricultural. Paul was murdered on 24 March 
1801 in a palace revolution. He was succeeded by Alexander I (q.v.). 

Pearl Harbor. Main U.S. naval base in Hawaii. Although there 
had been no declaration of war, Japanese carrier-borne aircraft at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor early on Sunday 7 December 1941. Within 
less than two hours, the Japanese had sunk or disabled 19 ships .(in- 
cluding 5 battleships), destroyed 120 aircraft, and killed 2,400 
people. The Japanese force had gathered in the Kurile Islands and 
had put to sea on 26 November. Diplomatic negotiations between 
the U.S.A. and Japan were still going on when news of the Japanese 
attack reached Washington. Congress declared war on Japan on 
8 December; Germany and Italy, Japan’s allies, declared war on 
the U.S.A. on 11 December. The American naval losses at Pearl 
Harbor gave an initial advantage to Japanese sea-power. 
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Peel, Robert (1788-1850, succeeded to baronetcy 1830). Bom near 
Bury, the son of a Lancashire cotton manufacturer with enlightened 
ideas, had a brilliant academic record at Harrow and Christ Church, 
and became a Tory M.P. at the age of twenty-one. He held junior 
olBce under Lord Liverpool in 1812 and entered Liverpool’s Cabinet 
as Home Secretary in 1822, achieving a number of reforms in the 
prisons. He was again Home Secretary from 1828 to 1830 and it 
was in this period that he founded the Metropolitan Police. In 1829 
he piloted the Catholic Emancipation Act (q.v.) through the Com- 
mons, although it represented for him a major change in principles. 
He established a new conservatism among the Tories by his ‘Tam- 
worth Manifesto’ of 1834, an address to his constituents in which he 
accepted the fundamental reforms carried out by the Whigs under 
Grey and Melbourne. He was Prime Minister for four months in 
1834-5 and from 1841 to 1846 headed a Conservative Government, 
originally pledged to maintain the Com Laws (q.v.) but marked 
from the first by a series of Free-Trade budgets. The Irish Famine 
finally won Peel’s support for abolition of the Com Laws, a change 
of heart which split his party. The rebels, led by Disraeli (q.v.), 
secured the fall of the Government over an Irish Coercion Bill in 
June 1846, three weeks after the Com Laws had been repealed. The 
Peel Government had carried through some enduring financial re- 
forms, including the Bank Charter Act of 1844, which checked the 
growth of small banking houses and secured the note-issuing mono- 
poly of the Bank of England. 

Peninsular War (1809-14). In 1808 the British Government decided 
to send an army to the Iberian Peninsula in order to encourage 
Portuguese and Spanish resistance to Napoleon. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley (later Duke of Wellington, q.v.) landed at Lisbon in July 1808 
and defeated Junot at Vimeiro but was subsequently induced to 
conclude the Convention of Cintra, by which French troops were 
able to evacuate Portugal unmolested. Sir John Moore replaced 
Wellesley in command and, although outnumbered ten to one, 
harried Napoleon’s communications until killed in evacuating his 
men from Corunna (January 1809). Three months later Wellesley 
led the force back to Lisbon, defeated the French at Talavera in 
July, and then fell back to the lines of Torres Vedras, behind which 
he remained entrenched for two years, emerging to besiege the 
fortresses on the Spanish-Portuguese frontier (1811) and advance 
into Spain, heading for the Pyrenees. The French, under Soult, were 
defeated at Salamanca (July 1812) and Vittoria (June 1813) and en- 
tirely driven out of Spain, being finally broken at Toulouse (April 
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1814). Many European writers consider that British historians have 
overrated the importance of the Peninsular War among the causes 
of Napoleon’s downfall. It should, however, be remembered that 
Wellington’s Army kept a quarter of a million Frenchmen tied down 
in the Peninsula. 


Perceval, Spencer (1762-1812). British Prime Minister. Perceval was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, and became a Tory 
M.P. in 1796, After holding legal office in the Addington Govern- 
ment (1803—4), he became Chancellor of the Exchequer under Port- 
land (1807), whom he succeeded as Prime Minister in 1809. He re- 
mained Chancellor in his own administration, which continued the 
war against Napoleon without conspicuous success or failure. Per- 
ceval was shot dead in the lobby of the Commons (11 May 1812) 
by John Bellingham, a bankrupt with a grievance against the 
Government. 


Persia. Throughout the nineteenth century Persia remained a back- 
ward country exploited by the two rivals, Britain and Russia. There 
was a temporary improvement in conditions early in the twentieth 
century; a Revolution in December 1905 secured the first liberal 
constitution; and the Anglo-Russian Entente (q.v.) of 1907 eased 
friction betweeii the two countries. During the First World War 
Persia’s neutrality was violated by British, Russian, and Turkish 
troops, while a German agent, Wassmuss, organized raids by Persian 
inegulars on the British. The modernization of Persia dates from 

1921 of an army officer Reza Khan 
(1878-1944), who reigned as Reza Shah Pahlavi from 1925 to 1941. 
He built up the Army and developed roads and railways. From the 
autumn of 1941 until 1946 Persia was occupied by British and Rus- 
sian b-oops, which had moved in to expel German intriguers (and 
induced the Shah’s abdication). His son, Mohammed Shah Pahlavi 
(bom 1919), was forced to leave the country during anti-British 
demonstrations in 1951 (caused by the attempt of Dr Mossadeq to 
nationalize the Anglo-Eanian Oil Company), but returned to arrest 
l^ossa eq and settle disputes with the British in a new agreement. 


Petain, Henri Philippe (1856-1951, Marshal of France 1918-45). A 
member of a peasant family from the Pas-de-Calais. He entered the 
military college of St Cyr in 1876 and followed an orthodox mili- 
tory career, teaching at the Ecole de Guerre from 1906, becoming a 
Colonel m 1912 and being in command of an Army Corps in 1914; 
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His indomitable tenacity in defending Verdun throughout 1916 won 
him universal esteem and when mutinies broke out in the French 
Army in May 1917 he was made Commander-in-Chief with the 
immediate task of raising morale. He held this appointment until 
the end of the war, although from April 1918 he was subordinated 
to Foch (q.v), who had been made supreme Allied Generalissimo. 
In 1925-6 he commanded a Franco-Span ish force which defeated 
the Riffs in Morocco (q.v.), and in 1929 he became Inspector- 
General of the Army. He was Minister of War in the Doumergue 
Government of 1934. P^tain was sent as Ambassador to Spain in 
1939 and brought back as Prime Minister on 16 lune 1940, conclud- 
ing an armistice with Germany six days later. On 10 July at Vichy 
(q.v.) he secured from the National Assembly the right to govern 
France by authoritarian methods, which he hoped would purge the 
country of ‘moral decadence’. For two years he sought to put his 
ideas into practice as ‘Head of State’ in unoccupied France, but, after 
German troops overran the whole of France in November 1942, he 
became little more than a German puppet. In 1944 he was forced to 
accompany the Germans back across the Rhine. He was tried for 
treason by the French High Court of Justice in July 1945. He was 
sentenced to death, but this was commuted to life imprisonment. 

‘Peferloo’. Name given in derision to the action of local magistrates 
in using the yeomanry to arrest a radical speaker, Henry Hunt 
(1773-1835), when he was addressing an orderly crowd of some 
80,000 people at a political reform meeting in St Peter’s Fields, Man- 
chester, on 16 August 1819. The yeomanry subsequently attempted 
to seize ‘revolutionary’ banners carried by the crowd. Cavalry were 
sent into the ensuing mel6e; eleven people were killed and four 
hundred injured. Peterloo was the worst incident of repression by 
the authorities during the period of unrest following the Napoleonic 
Wars. Hunt was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment; the Man- 
chester magistrates received a letter of congratulation from the 
Home Secretary, Viscount Sidmouth. 

Philippines. A group of islands in the Far East Ceded to the U.S.A. 
by Spain after the Spanish-American War of 1898 (q.v.). The Fili- 
pinos, led by Emilio Aguinaldo, conducted a guerilla war against 
the Americans and in favour of independence from February 1899 
to April 1902. In July 1902 the Philippines were given a representa- 
tive assembly. Demands for full independence were continued by the 
Filipinos, and the U.S. administrations prepared several plans for 
the gradual devolution of authority. In 1935 a Philippine Common- 
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wealth was established, the islands enjoying a considerable measure 
of home rule, with an elected president. Further progress was im- 
peded by the Second World War. The Japanese invaded the Philip- 
pines in December 1941, capturing the capital, Manila, on 2 January 
United States and Filipino troops, under General MacArthur, held 
out at Corregidor in Manila Bay until May 1942. In 1943 Roosevelt 
announced that the U.S.A. would grant the Philippines independeiice 
as soon as the Japanese were ejected. The Republic of the Philip- 
pines was accordingly officially established on 4 July 1946, the U.S. 
authorities retaining certain naval and military bases. 

Phoenix Park Murders (6 May 1882). An attack on Thomas Burke, 
the permanent under-secretary for Ireland, and Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the newly appointed chief secretary, by a gang of Irish 
extremists, the ‘Invincibles’. Both men were hacked to pieces with 
surgical knives. Eleven months later nine of the ‘Invincibles’ were 
brought to trial, five of them being hanged. The murders occurred 
during a period of collaboration between Gladstone and PameU 
(q.v.), and, although Parnell denoimced the assassins, the crime 
hardened English opinion against the Irish. The Government passed 
a severe Prevention of Crimes Act (valid for three years) which 
abolished trial by jury and gave the police exceptional powers of 
arrest. 

Piedmont-Sardinia, Kingdom of. United under the House of Savoy 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Although overthrown by 
Bonaparte in 1798, it was reconstituted in 1814. In 1821 Piedmontese 
liberals tried in vain to secure constitutional government; this was 
at last granted by King Charles Albert (reigned 1831-49) in March 
1848. His attempt to free Lombardy from Austrian rule ended dis- 
astrously in the defeats of Custozza and Novara and he was forced 
to abdicate. His son, Victor Emmanuel III (q.v.) appointed Cavour 
(q.v.) as Prime Minister in 1852 and, although forced to cede Savoy 
itself and Nice, as territorial compensation to Napoleon 111, was able 
to merge Piedmont in a united Kingdom of Italy (March 1861), 
retaining his capital at Turin until 1865. 

Pilsudski, Jozef (1867-1935). Polish soldier and statesman. Born near 
Vilna, which was then in Russian Poland. At the University of Khar- 
kov he began to read subversive literature, and in 1887 was arrested 
for socialist agitation and sent to Siberia for five years. In 1894 he 
became editor of the clandestine Polish socialist newspaper, Robot- 
nik, in which he put forward strongly nationalistic views. In 1904 he 
went to Tokio to try and enlist Japanese help for the Polish revolt 
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during the Russo-Japanese War. In 1914 the Austrian Government 
authorized him to lead a Polish Legion against the Russians, and he 
recruited a force of 10,000 men. In 1917 Pilsudski was interned by 
the Germans, who distrusted Austrian patronage of the Polish cause. 
On his release he went straight to Warsaw, where the acting govern- 
ment gave him corrunand of aU Polish Armies and made him pro- 
visional Head of State. He led the Polish Army against the Bol- 
sheviks in 1919-20, and remained the dominant figure in Poland 
until the end of 1921, continuing as head of the Army until May 
1923. He retired from political life for three years, but, exasperated 
by the instability of the democratic governments, he staged a military 
coup in May 1926 and from that date until his death nine years later 
was dictator of Poland in all but name, acting as Prime Minister from 
1926 to 1928 and for a brief period in 1930, and remaining Minister 
of War throughout the period. He was one of the first statesmen to 
perceive the danger to Europe of a Nazi Germany. After vainly 
seeking to arouse his French ally, he authorized the conclusion of a 
Non-Aggression Pact with Germany (1934). 

Pitt, William (1759-1806). Younger son of the Earl of Chatham 
(1708-1778). Called to the bar in 1780, became an M.P. in 1781, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1782, under Shelburne. With the 
fall of the Fox-North Coalition in the following year, Pitt became 
Prime Minister of a minority government, but gained a substantial 
majority at the election of 1784 and held office until 1801, eventually 
resigning because of George Ill’s unwillingness to grant Catholic 
Emancipation. Pitt carried through basic changes in the tariff and 
financial systems; he was a strong believer in the laissez-foire doc- 
trines of Adam Smith. He also repealed a number of penal laws 
against Roman Catholics, improved criminal administration, sup- 
ported Wilberforce (q.v.) in his measures against slavery, remodelled 
the administrative machinery of government in India (1784) and 
Canada (1791), and prepared a measure of parliamentary reform. 
After the outbreak of war with revolutionary France in 1793, he 
tended to concentrate on overseas expeditions, to the neglect of tue 
European theatre of war. He also introduced a number of repressive 
measures at home — a Traitorous Correspondence Act in 1783, the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus in 1794, the Seditious Meetings Act of 
1799. Fearing Irish unrest after the rebellion of 1798, he persuaded 
the Irish Parliament to vote its own dissolution (see Act of Union, 
1800). In his Second Ministry, from 1804 to 1806, Pitt negotiated the 
alliance with Russia and Austria that made possible the War of the 
Third Coalition. His health was already broken; he lived long enough 
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to see the menace of a French invasion removed and to leant of the 
victory of Trafalgar, but the news of Napoleon’s success at Austerlitz 
and the consequent collapse of the Alliance destroyed his wilt to live. 
He died on 23 January 1806, just four weeks after Austria (by the 
Treaty of Pressburg) had left the war. 


Pius IX, Pope (‘Pio Nono’; bom Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti, 1792; 
pontiff, 1846—78). As a Cardinal he acquired an exaggerated reputa- 
tion as a ‘Progressive’ and was believed, on his election, to be the 
'Liberal Pope for whom some Italian patriots, notably Gioberti 
(q.v.), had hoped. In 1848, rather than compromise the universal 
position of the papacy, Pius refused to participate in any war against 
Austria. On 25 November 1848, alarmed by ‘Jacobin’ clubs in Rome, 
he fled to Gaeta in the Kingdom of Naples and did not return until 
restored with French military help in April 1 850. For twenty years 
his position was safeguarded by a French garrison. Although early 
^ granted a constitution, this was not restored in 

me 18^s, and a reactionary policy was pursued by his Secretary of 
ate. Cardinal AntoneUi (1806-76). Pius re-established a Catholic 
erarc y m Britain (1850) and Holland (1853) and made advantage- 
ous concordats with Spain (1851) and Austria (1855). Seeing his ter- 
menaced by Italian nationalism, he tried to 
stren^hen his spiritual position and in 1854 promulgated the first 

Counter Reformation (the ‘Immaculate Con- 
rrmiPTT, ri- Published the Syllabus Enorum, criticizing 

beliefs. From December 1869 to Octo- 
^ Vatican Council (the first general assembly of the Roman 

in Rome and published the 
fallihniur Cfl-v.). These included the Declaration of Papal In- 
. ^ aroused the opposition of some govem- 

menri, especiaUy m Germany (the Kulturkampf, q.v.) and Austria, 
wkch denounced the Concordat of 1855. In SepteLer 1870 Italian 

Ponrre^tT,^ pontificate the 

Pope regarded himself as a pnsoner m his own palace of the Vatican. 

din' (1771-1854). English radical. Place was bom in Lon- 
don and became a journeyman but was unable to get work because 
as early as 1793 he had organized a strike. He then became a tailor 
but, beneaj his shop m the Charing Cross Road, he kept a radical 
hbra^, and this centre became a meeting-place for reformers in the 
period following the Napoleonic Wars. He led campaigns against the 
r the Combination Laws (q.v.), securing their repe-' 
m 1824 with the parhamentary help of Joseph Hume (1777-185 
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Although Place never entered Parliament, he played a considerable 
part in formulating the demands of the ‘Political Unions’ for parlia- 
mentary reform in 1832. He also helped draft the ‘People’s Charter’ 
(see Chartism). 

Plate, Battle of the River (13 December 1939). The first major naval 
engagement of the Second World War. The German pocket battle- 
ship Graf Spec encountered a cruiser squadron imder Commodore 
Harwood (H.M.S. Exeter, H.M.S. Ajax, H.M.N.Z.S. Achilles) while 
commerce-raiding in the South Atlantic. Although inflicting heavy 
damage on Exeter, the Graf Spee was forced into Montevideo for 
repairs. While she was there, a considerable force gathered in the 
Plate Estuary but, rather than risk renewal of the battle, the Graf 
Spee was scuttled on Hitler’s orders (17 December). 

Plombieres Agreement (July 1858). At a secret meeting at Plom- 
bibres in the Vosges between Napoleon HI (q.v.) and Cavour (q.v.), 
it was agreed that France would assist Piedmont in a war against 
Austria, provided the Austrians could be provoked to appear the 
aggressor. The terms of the agreement (which was not formally put 
on paper until later in the year) provided for Piedmont to expand 
into a ‘Kingdom of Upper Italy’, including Lombardy-Venetia and 
the northern duchies; there were to be separate kingdoms of Central 
Italy and of Naples; the territorial power of the papacy was to be 
limited to Rome. France was to be compensated by cession of Savoy 
and Nice, and by a marriage link between the Bonapartes and the 
Piedmontese Royal House. The resultant war lasted from April to 
July 1859. After the heavy casualties of the battles of Magenta (q.v.) 
and Solferino (q.v.), Napoleon prematurely made peace, and the 
settlement planned at Plombiferes was not fully carried out 

Pobedonostsev, Konstantin Petrovich (1827-1907). Professor of 
Constitutional Law at Moscow University 1860-5, where he tutored 
the sons of Alexander H. In 1880 he was appointed Procurator of the 
Holy Synod (the lay director of the Russian Orthodox Church), a 
post which gave him considerable influence until his resignation'in 
1905. He firmly believed that western institutions could not be 
grafted on to the traditions of Russian life. Autocracy was the only 
possible basis of government for Russia; parliaments, he said, are 
‘the great lie of our time’. Pobedonostsev’s views profoundly affected 
the political outlook of Alexander III (q.v.) and Nicholas II (q.v.); he 
was responsible for encouraging Russian ill-treatment of other 
nationalities in the empire. By his policy, he convinced the growing 
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revolutionary movement that Tsarist autocracy and religious Ortho- 
doxy were inseparably linked and must fall together. . 

Poincar6, Raymond (1860-1934). French statesman; a member of an 
upper middle-class family from Lorraine, called to the Paris Bar in 
1880 and elected a Deputy in 1887. A moderate anti-clerical, he be- 
came Education Minister in 1893, but returned to the back benches 
two years later and concentrated on his work as a commercial 
lawyer. He was appointed a Senator in 1903 and served as Finance 
Minister for a few months in 1906. In 1912 he headed a right-wing 
Coalition Government which was preoccupied with electoral reform 
and raising France’s international prestige. Poincard himself visited 
Russia so as to strengthen the Dual Alliance. He rapidly became so 
popular in France that he was elected President in February 1913. 
During his seven years’ office he intervened in politics more than any 
of his predecessors since Macmahon (q.v.). His State Visit to St 
Petersburg in July 1914 facilitated the subsequent military coopera- 
tion of the two allies. In January 1922 he was again Prime Minister, 
the first ex-president to lead a Government; taking charge of foreign 
afiairs himself, he pursued an ardently nationalistic policy, includ- 
ing the occupation of the Ruhr (q.v.). His Cabinet broke up in 
. January 1924, but from July 1926 to July 1929 he headed a ‘Govern- 
ment of National Union’ which carried through stringent financial 
economies and secured the stabilization of the franc.- 

Polish Partitions. In the eighteenth century Poland was a weak king- 
dom with an elective monarchy. In 1772 Frederick the Great of 
Prussia proposed the acquisition of some of the Polish lands by her 
three powerful neighbours. The First Partition (August 1772) 
accordingly divided one third of Poland between Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. The Second Partition (January 1793) was mostly to the 
advantage of Russia, the Austrians on this occasion not acquiring 
any lands. In 1794 a Polish Rising under Kosciuszko (q.v.) led to the 
occupation of the rest of Poland, which was divided between the 
three autocracies in the Third Partition (October 1795). After the 
defeat of Napoleon and the collapse of his puppet state the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw (1807-14), there was a Fourth Partition (1815) by 
which the Russians extended their region westwards, thereby includ- 
ing Warsaw (which had been in Prussian Poland from 1795 to 1807). 
Hostility to Polish nationalism formed a common bond between the 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Governments throughout the nine- 
teenth century', especially effective during the two great Polish Re- 
volts against Russia (1830 and 1863). An independent Poland was 
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in vain to spread revolutionary sociaUst ideas among the peasantry, 
who formed the largest social class in European Russia. In 1877, 
when many Narddniki were arrested, the Populists organized a ter- 
roristic society, ‘Land and Liberty’, which carried out a number of 
assassinations. In 1880 this was replaced by two secret organizations, 
‘Black Partition’ (which favoured peaceful propaganda in the earlier 
Populist tradition) and ‘The People’s Will’, which was responsible 
for the murder of Alexander 11 in 1881. The Populists revived 
among the exiles of the 1890s and organized themselves as a distinc- 
tive political party, the Social Revolutionaries, in 1902; they con- 
tinued to emphasize the prime importance to Russia of the peasant 
problem and, on this point, disagreed with Lenin (q.v.) and the 
Bolsheviks (q.v.), who looked for the revolutionary ^lite among the 
industrial workers. 


Port Arthur (Lushunkow). Chinese seaport on the Liaotung Penin- 
sula. In an important strategic position, commanding the Gulf of 
Pec^li and the approaches to Peking. The Japanese captured Port 
Arthur from the Chinese in November 1 894, but were forced by the 
European Great Powers to return it to China in the following spring. 
In December 1897 the Russians secured Chinese permission to 
TOnter their Far Eastern Fleet in Port Arthur, which in contrast to 
fte fleet base of Vladivostok remained ice-free. In March 1898 the 
Clunese gave Russia a 25-year lease of the Liaotung Peninsula, in- 
cludmg the harbours of Port Arthur and Talienwan. The Japanese 
^ surprise attack on Russian warships in Port Arthur (February 
1904), and proceeded to occupy the neck of the peninsula, forcing 

islTpn^'^^h “ ^ eruelUng siege. The 

lease of Port Arthur was transferred to Japan by the Treaty of 

Portsmouth (q.v.) of September 1905, and in 1915 the Japanese 
a further 99-year lease from China. The Russians returned 

r surrender of 1945, and it was not until 1955 that 

Port Arthur was handed back to China. 

Sublime. An accepted title for the Government of the 
Ottoman Emp^e in Constantinople (i.e. as ‘The Court of St Jame^ 
for London)_ pie Subhme Porte appears to have been a high gate 
m the waU of the mam governmental building. 


Por^outh (New Hampshire), Treaty of (September 1905). Ended 
the Russo-Japanese War (q.v.). The Russians acknowledged Japanese 
predominance m Korea, transferred to Japan the lease of Port Arthur 
(q.v.) and the Liaotung Peninsula with its railway, and ceded the 
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southern half of Sakhalin. Both countries agreed to evacuate Man- 
churia (q.v.) and restore it to China, The Treaty marked the end of 
Tsarist Russian expansion in the Far East It was unpopular in Japan 
because it did not include a war indemnity. The signing of the Treaty 
in America confirmed the emergence of the U.S.A. as a world power, 
and was a tribute to Theodore Roosevelt’s (q.v.) attempts at arbitra- 
tion. 

Portuguese Republic. Proclaimed on 5 October 1910, after a three- 
day insurrection in Lisbon had forced King Manuel n to flee to 
Britain. Republican sentiment sprang from resentment at the ex- 
travagance shown by . the monarchy in the previous half-century, 
from acute poverty among the workers, and from hostility to the 
reactionary policy of the Church. The new rdgime carried through 
a number of anti-clerical measures and adopted a liberal constitution, 
but it was not able to improve conditions among the workers and 
relied upon military rule to prevent violence. In the early 1920s the 
democratic government became notorious for its corruption and in- 
efficiency; Portugal remained a poor and backward country with a 
high rate of illiteracy. A military dictatorship was established in 
1926. In April 1928 Antonio de Oliviera Salazar (born 1889) was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance, becoming dictator of the country in 
1932, 'a position confirmed by the adoption in 1933 of a fascist con- 
stitution, which, with amendments, has survived the Second World 
War. 

Prairial. The period between 20 May and 18 June in the French 
revolutionary calendar. The Law of 22 Prairial (10 June 1794) was 
a decree giving arbitrary powers of arrest, condemnation, and execu- 
tion to the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Jacobin dictatorship. It 
remained valid only until the fall of Robespierre at Thermidor (q.v.) 
seven weeks later. 

Prayer Book Revision. In the early twentieth century controversy 
over ritualistic details produced a demand in the Church of England 
for a reWsion of the Book of Common Prayer, the official service 
book which had been virtually unchanged since 1662. A Royal Com- 
Mssion on Ecclesiastical Discipline was appointed in 1904, with Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach as Chairman, and two years later issued a 
report in favoin of Prayer Book revision. For more than twenty years 
revision was discussed by a group of bishops appointed by the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, the Provincial Assemblies of the 
Anghcan Church. In 1927 the final form of the Prayer Book, a com- 
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promise between medieval practice and modem sentiments, was 
passed by large majorities in the Convocations and in the Church 
Assembly, but was rejected by the House of Commons (238 votes to 
205). In 1928 a modified book, which met some of the objections, 
was again passed by the Convocations and the Church Assembly, 
but still failed to get through the Commons, this time by 46 votes. 
The rejection of the Revised Prayer Book, by men who were for the 
most part not practising members of the Church of England, raised 
doubts in the minds of many Anglicans on the wisdom of maintain- 
ing an Established Church under modem conditions. No subsequent 
attempt was made by the Church to gain parliamentary sanction for 
the Revised Prayer Book; it is in use in many parishes without formal 
authority apart from the consent of the diocesan bishop. 

Pretoria, Convention of (1881). Concluded by the Gladstone Govern- 
ment after the first of the Boer Wars (q.v.). The Transvaal was 
accorded self-government under British suzerainty, a restriction re- 
moved by a subsequent convention, signed in London in 1884. 

Primo de Rivera, Miguel (1870-1930). Spanish dictator. The son of 
a Governor-General of the Philippines, was commissioned into the 
Army (.1888) and fought in Morocco and in defence of the Philip- 
pines. He was made a Major General in 1910. The growth of anarch- 
ism and of a movement for Catalan autonomy weakened the position 
of the Spanish Monarchy, the prestige of which sank even lower 
with the killing of 12,000 Spanish troops by Riffs at Anual, Morocco,' 
in 1921. With the approval of King Alfonso Xm Primo de Rivera 
seized power on 13 September 1923. The Spanish Parliament was dis- 
solved, trial by jury suspended, the press censored, the leading demo- 
crats imprisoned, and the country placed under martial law. The 
dictatorship lasted until December 1925. Primo de Rivera en- 
deavoured to set up a full fascist regime, urging the Spanish people 
to be loyal to Country, Religion, and Monarchy’, but was faced with 
increasing discontent among the students and workers. He remained 
Prime Minister even after the end of the dictatorship, but was forced 
to resign in January 1930 and died two months later. His failure led 
to the downfall in April 1931 of the Spanish Monarchy, the repub- 
lican politicians being able to accuse King Alfonso of having im- 
posed a dictator on the country. 

Prince Consort (Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 1819-61). Married 
his first cousin. Queen Victoria, in 1840. He became her chief ad- 
viser, particularly on foreign politics, but the Queen was careful to 
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preserve her constitutional rights. The Queen wished her husband to 
be known as the ‘King Consort’, but this idea provoked opposition, 
and it was not until 1 857 that, as a compromise, he was given the 
title ‘Prince Consort’ by royal letters patent. The Prince’s attempts to 
understand the British political and economic system were regarded 
by some of the Queen’s Ministers as interference, and he was never 
a popular figure. He was genuinely interested in industry and agri- 
culture as well as in music and art; the Great Exhibition (q.v.) of 
1851 was largely his creation. He was extremely conscientious, and 
bis work undermined his strength; he died from typhoid fever. The 
Queen remained fixed in the ways that he had determined. 

Prohibition. The ‘Prohibition Era’ in the U.S.A. covers the period 
from January 1920 to December 1933, during which time the I'Sth 
Amendment to the Constitution (prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or carriage of alcoholic drinks) was valid. Temperance societies had 
Urged Prohibition on state legislatures for over eighty years and had 
succeeded in securing restrictions in 19 states, the first of them, 
Maine, as early as 1845. A national agitation was started by the ^ti- 
Saloon League in 1895, but did not receive wide backing until the 
War, when it declared the consumption of alcohol as unpatriotic be- 
cause of the predominance of German-bom citizens in the drink 
trade. During the 1920s there was considerable evasion of the Pro- 
hibition Law; the distilling and distribution of illicit drink (‘boot- 
legging’) feU under the control of criminal groups and led to a rapid 
rise in gang warfare, particularly in Chicago. Repeal of Prohibition 
accordingly became a plank in Roosevelt’s Democratic Platform for 
the Presidential Election of 1932. National Prohibition was abolished 
by the 21st -Amendment (proposed 20 February 1933, ratified 5 
December); local Prohibition continued in certain states. 

Provisional Government (of Russia). The liberal rdgime established 
on 12 March 1917, on the eve of the Tsar’s abdication, and remain- 
^8 in power until the Bolshevik rising of 6 November. The Pro- 
visional Government favoured the continued prosecution of the war 
ngainst Germany and the establishment within Russia of repubhean 
democracy. It was hampered by conflict with the Bolshevik-con- 
trolled Petrograd Soviet. The Provisional Government was headed 
by Prince Lvov until 20 July, when he was succeeded by Kerensky 
(fl-v.). (See also Russian Revolution.) 

Quadrilateral. The Quadrilateral was the name given to the four 
Austrian fortresses of Peschiera, Verona, Mantua, and Legnago in 
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Lombardy-Venetia. The towns were converted into fortresses by 
Marshal Radetzky (q.v.), who successfully held all of them, except 
Peschiera, against the Piedmontese in 1848.. Marshal Gyulai also 
used the Quadrilateral as his basic defence-line against the French 
and Piedmontese in 1859. 

Quatre Bras, Battle of (16 June 1815). A fierce preliminary action to 
the battle of Waterloo (q.v.). Marshal Ney was ordered by Napoleon 
to halt Wellington’s troops at Quatre Bras, while Napoleon himself 
disposed of the Prussians at Ligny, eight miles away. Although 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians, strong resistance from Wellington 
(and confusion over orders) prevented Ney from sending reinforce- 
ments that would have made the defeat decisive. 

Quisling, Vidkun (1887-1945). Norwegian traitor. After serving as 
Norwegian Minister of War 1931-3, Quisling built up a Norwegian 
Nazi Party and established contact with Germany through the Naval 
Attache in Oslo. In December 1939 Quisling went to Berlin and sug- 
gested to Hitler methods by which, with German aid, a Nazi Govern- 
ment might be established in Oslo. When in April 1940 the Germans 
occupied Norway, Quisling came forward as the administrator of a 
puppet pro-German ‘government’. He continued to serve the Ger- 
mans in this way until the liberation of Norway in 1945, when he was 
tried and executed. His name has become an eponym for any leader 
of an enemy-sponsored regime. 


Radetzky, Josef (1766-1858). Austrian soldier. Radetzky first saw 
service against the Turks in 1788—9. He fought against the French in 
all the major campaigns of the Austrians during the Napoleonic 
wars, becoming Chief of Staff after the defeat of Wagram in 1809. 
He was ignored during the immediate post-war years but became 
Conimander-in-Chief in Lombardy in 1831. In 1848 he was faced by 
the insurrection in Milan and was forced to withdraw his armies to 
the ‘Quadrilateral’ (q.v.). On 25 July 1848 he defeated the Piedmont- 
ese at Custozza, gaining a second victory at Novara on 23 March 
1849, and recovering Venice (q.v.) in the following August. He re- 
mained as Governor-General of Lombardy-Venetia until 1857. 
Radetzky was a well-loved figure among his troops. 

Radicals. In British politics a generic term for the members of 
various associations that desired thoroughgoing reform. There have 
been six main phases of British radical activity ; (i) the agitation for 
political reform of 1790-4, carried out by such organizations as 
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Friends of the People and The London Corresponding Society; 
(ii) a similar agitation, more militant in character, from 1815 to 
1832, beginning with the middle-class Hampden Clubs (of which 
the first was formed in 1811 under the chairmanship of Sir Francis 
Burdett), being continued by popular orators such as Henry Hunt 
(see Pelerloo) and Cobbett (q.v.), revived by Attwood (q.v.) in 1830 
and gaining an illusory triumph with the First Reform Act; (iii) the 
decade of Chartism (q.v.); (iv) the ‘advanced liberalism’ of Cobden 
(q.v.) and Bright (q.v.) in the middle of the century; (v) the ‘Birming- 
ham radicalism’ of Joseph Chamberlain (q.v.); (vi) the social re- 
forms of Lloyd George (q.v.) between 1905 and 1912. Subsequently 
the radical tradition was grafted on to a wing of the Labour Party. 

The term ‘Radical’ has also been used as a general term in the 
continental countries and the Americas. Unlike Britain, some states 
have a specific Radical Party, the most famous of which was the 
French Radical Party. It was organized in 1875 and dedicated to 
individualism. Much of its programme was fundamentally negative; 
it Was hostile to the Church, to political authoritarianism, and to 
economic collectivization (whether through capitalist combines or 
socialist nationalization). This was the Party of, among others, 
Clemenceau, Combes, Herriot, and Caillaux; it was in power from 
1898 to 1912 and from 1924 to 1926. The Party suffered from in- 
ternal feuds and by the late 1930s had evolved, under Daladier, into 
3 moderate middle-class centre group, a position it maintained 
throughout the Fourth Republic as well. 


Railway Boom. When the Liverpool-Manchester Railway, which 
had been opened in 1830, began to make a large profit, Bntain was 
swept by a fever of railway speculation. The most famous rai way 
promoter was George Hudson of York, the ‘Railway King’, who 
niade and lost a fortune in the north-east of England between 
and 1849. Investment in railways was at its highest etween 
and 1837 and again from 1845 to 1847. Many of the lines were con- 
structed between unsuitable places; others failed through unprofit- 
able competition with rivals where one line on its 
proved a financial success. The boom lasted until 
oollapsed, it ruined thousands of small investors. .®' ’ . 
along the eastern seaboard of the U.S.A. m t e 
followed by a swift collapse. In France, too, countries 
panics failed in 1847. As a result of this 
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securinE for his nominees the highest appointments in Church and 
State At the same time, his alcoholic excesses and sexual orgies 
horrified many leadinc figures in St Petersburg society, and the 
press began to comment adversely on his influence. Once the First 
World War began, he vvas popularly believed to be a German agent 
- althouEh the evidence is inconclusive. In December 1916 he was 
murdered by exasperated aristocrats. His activities discredited the 
monarchy (and, indirectly, the Church) in the eyes of the Russian 
people. 


Rathenan, Walther (1867-1922). German statesman Bom in Berlin, 
the son of a German-Iewish industrialist He studied ene.neenng 
and became director of the great electrical trust A.E.G.S. which his 
father had founded. In 1916 the German Government gave him the 
task of organizing the country's war economy, so as to offset the 
effects of Litish blockade and maintain a supply of essentia raw 
materials Rathenau’s drastic system of ‘war soc.a ism effectively 
subordinated all production to state needs with the Minister of 
War having the right to determine the work of all males between 
the aSs Sf seventeen and sixty. When the Weimar Republic was 
^ ^ ^ tnowledee of economics was invaluable, and 

established in 918 his kmovUedge ^ .Democratic Party', be- 

he entered politics ^tion in May 1921. Eight months later 

conimg Minister of R Affairs and secured financial agrce- 

he became ^mister of p^^y^ce. He was also largely responsible 
ments with the ^-S-A. Russians, whom he dis- 

for the Treaty of He was, however, more than 

trusted but was intellectual interests gave him a 

a big-business man ‘n poUti ^ international common 

rare understanding o he \ was assassinated by anti-semitic 

dependence. In June 1922 

nationalists. 

Reform Bills, See Parliamentary Reform. 

i,vh the oower of sovereignty was exer- 
Regency. The period m ^gjer George IV, q.v.), because 

cised by George, Prince ot It extended from February 1811 

of the madness of King George jg20.' It was a time of achieve- 
until the King’s death m ..ijough sometimes censured for a 

ment in literature and ’.^vnlity. 

prevailing spirit of ostentation j^ggent’s powers were limited by 
For the first twelve months recover his reason and 

Act of Parliament in case tn prince of Wales had 

object to any of his son’s actions. 
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cultivated the friendship of the Whig Opposition, it was thou 
that he would try and oust the Tory Government in their fayc 
The restrictions on his power allowed him to avoid committ 
himself for a year; he then used the critical situation of the Pen 
sular War as an excuse for avoiding a change in administration. I 
Whig friends felt betrayed; they remained out of office until aft 
his death. 

Reichstag Fire. On the night of 27 February 1933 the ReichsU 
(parliament building in Berlin) was destroyed Ijy a fire which sprea 
so quickly that arson was indicated. The police duly arrested a youn 
Dutchman of low intelligence, van der Lubbe, who was tried, con 
demned, and beheaded. The Nazi Government claimed that the fir. 
was the first move in a Communist conspiracy to unleash revolutioi 
in Germany. The Bulgarian Communist, Dimitrov, was arrested in 
Berlin and put on trial, but cleared himself through a brilliant de- 
fence in which he turned the tables on his accusers by maintaining 
that the fire was instigated by the Nazis to provide a pretext foi 
taking emergency measures against left-wing parties. This explana- 
tion was also maintained by anti-Nazi German exiles, and ha! 
received general endorsement. Recent evidence suggests, however 
that van der Lubbe set fire to the Reichstag on his own initiative 
but that the Nazis exploited the incident, possibly hampering thf 
fire services. At all events, the fire enabled Hitler to rush througl 
decrees conferring totalitarian powers on the Nazi Party. The Reich- 
stag has remained a burnt-out shell ever since. 

Reinsurance Treaty (1887). A secret Russo-German Treaty to re 
place the Dreikaiserbund (q.v.). By the treaty, the two power! 
promised each other neutrality in war unless Germany attackec 
France or Russia attacked Austria-Hungary. The Germans alsc 
promised Russia support over Bulgaria and in case the Russian: 
seized the entrance to the Black Sea (i.e. the Straits). The treatj 
remained valid only until 1890, and was not renewed. Bismarck, it 
revealing its terms in 1896, claimed it as a major diplomatic success 
but, in retrospect, it may be doubted whether it did more thar 
delay the inevitable Franco-Russian Alliance (q.v.). 

Religious Tests. See Catholic Emancipation. 

Renan, Joseph-Emest (1823-92). French theologian, philologist 
historian, and man of letters. Renan was bom into a poor Breton 
seafaring family. With financial aid froin the famous Liberal Catho- 
lic, Dupanloup (1802-78), Renan was educated at theological semin- 
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in Paris until 1S45. "hen. influenced hy Gcnn.in biblical 
Wtieism, he developed profound doubts about the truth of Chris- 
tianiiy. He devoted himself to studying the Semitic languages and 
« historical origins of the Christian faith. In 1863 he published 
t first of his eight volumes on Christian histoo": this was La Vic 
oiUsus, in which he sought to rationalize the life of Christ, denying 
element of the supernatural and portraying Him as the last and 
P’eatest of the prophets. Renan also applied his analytical powers 
*0 problems of contemporary government. He thus became more 
han a prominent humanist; by suggesting that the discipline of 
>DteI!ectuaI study raises the individual above the common man, he 
offered a standard of detached political criticism which was to make 
. thought a dominant influence in Paris in the last quarter of the 
ffuieteenth century. 

I^eparafions. After the First World War the peace treaties imposed 
jodemnities on Germany and her allies; these indemnities were 
Known as 'Reparations’. The wisdom of requiring large sums of 
money from defeated countries that had lost many markets was 
^licized at the time by a number of economists, especially Keynes 
W-v.). Nevertheless, in April 1921, German Reparations were fixed 
£6,600,000,000 (plus interest). Germany paid a first instalment of 
"0 million promptly but with inflation in 1922 suspended payments 
~an act that led to the occupation of the Ruhr (q.v.). In 1924 the 
Dawes Plan (q.v.) allowed Germany to secure a loan in order to 
P®y Reparations. Further attempts by the Germans to secure re- 
J(ision of the final amount succeeded in 1929, when the Young Plan 
W ''.) cut the figure by almost 75 per cent, and gave Germany until 
to make the payments. The general financial collapse of 1931 
flopped all payment of Reparations. Germany paid, in all, about 
one eighth of the sum originally demanded but received in the years 
1524-30 foreign loans to assist her financial recovery equivalent 
•o one fifth of the original sum. Payment of Reparations imposed 
00 Austria and Hungary was also considerably helped by loans, 
m this case backed by the League of Nations. 

l^epublican Party. One of the two main political parties in the 
'^•S.A. The first Republican Party was founded by Thomas Jefferson 
l9'V.) in 1792 to protect agrarian interests from the centralizing 
l^ndencies of Hamilton (q.v.) and the Federalists. It was also known 
the Republican Democratic Party. This first party split over tariffs 
(luring the presidency of Andrew lackson fq.v.); one section formed 
‘he 'National Republicans’ or ‘Whigs'; the other, supporting Jack- 
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son, continued as the ‘Democratic Party’ (q.v.). The second 'Repub- 
lican Party was formed as an anti-slavery coalition of 'Whigs and 
northern Democrats in 1854 and drew up its basic programme at 
the so-called Wigwam Convention of 1859 in Chicago; a protective 
tariff, a law to foster the building of homesteads for western 
settlers, intra-continental railway development, safeguards for the 
immigrants, and, above all prevention of the spread of slavery to 
new territories (‘Free Soil’). The Republicans came to power in 
1861 with the victory of Lincoln (q.v.). After the Civil War they 
became the party of ‘Big Business’, believing in high tariffs, federal 
action, and economic imperialism. There have been four main 
periods of Republican Administration: 1861-93 (except for the 
Cleveland Presidency of 1885-9); 1897-1913; 1921-33; 1953-61. 
After the First World War the Republicans became isolationist in 
outlook and gave free rein to business interests, especially under 
Presidents Coolidge (q.v.) and Hoover (q.v.). The Republicans 
abandoned their isolationism after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, but have continued to regard Asia as a more im- 
portant centre of American activity than Europe. 

Revolution of 1905. In Russia. Opposition to the government of 
Nicholas 11 (q.v.) had originally been caused by his refusal to estab- 
lish constitutional government, and had been intensified by the 
suffering of both the peasantry (who carried a heavy burden of 
taxation) and the industrial workers. The defeats of the Russo- 
Japanese War (q.v.) brought discontent into the open. The disorders 
began on 22 January with the troops opening fire on a procession 
of workers (‘Bloody Sunday’, q.v.). The Tsar promised to summon 
a ‘consultative assembly’ in March, but this concession increased 
the agitation. There were strikes, agrarian outrages, and assassina- 
tions throughout the spring and early summer; a serious mutiny 
broke out in a battleship of the Black Sea Fleet, the Potemkin, in 
June, and other units of the Army and Navy were affected. From 
20 to 30 October European Russia was paralysed by a general strike, 
directed in the capital by the first workers’ Soviet. On 30 October 
the Tsar yielded and granted Russia a constitution: a legislative 
Duma (q.v.) was to be established and, for the first time, a Prime 
Minister was appointed (Witte, q.v.). This ‘October Manifesto’ split 
the revolutionaries; the majority of them were prepared to accept 
it, but the Soviet continued resistance and from 22 December to 
1 January 1906, there was grim street-fighting in the working-class 
districts of Moscow. Order was restored by drastic methods in the 
countryside. 
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Revolutions of 1830. There were revolutions in several European 
states in the course of 1830-1. The generation which had reached 
political influence had become exasperated by the retrogressive 
measures taken by the various governments after the Napoleonic 
Wars. In France the restored Bourbons fell because of the reac- 
tionary policy of Charles X (q.v.) and his minister Polignac. The 
Revolt of July 1830 was an inspiration to other liberals. In Saxony, 
Brunswick, and Hesse-Cassel the rulers were forced to abdicate and 
constitutions were introduced; agitation in Hanover belatedly 
secured a constitution in 1833. More serious was the Polish Revolt 
in Warsaw, which drove out the Russian garrison, proclaimed a 
revolutionary government on 19 November, and was not finally 
suppressed by the Russians until September 1831. The revolt in 
Brussels of August-September 1830 secured the independence of 
Belgium (q.v.). In Italy there were risings in Modena, Parma, and 
the Papal States early in 1831; all these insurrections were put down 
by the Austrians. As a ‘year of revolutions’ 1830 was not so serious 
as 1848, partly because the main grievances were political and not 
economic and partly because the two key cities of Berlin and 
Vienna remained unaffected. 

Revolutions of 1848. During 1848 there were revolutions in many 
European countries. Although they were not instigated by any one 
organization (and, indeed, differed considerably in objectives), they 
sprang from a common background: economic unrest, caused by 
bad harvests and famine in the countryside and unemployment and 
a recession of trade in the towns; a sense of frustration at the 
poh'tical sterility of the conservatism practised by Mettemich (q.v.) 
or by Guizot (q.v.); and literary Romanticism, which had sown a 
crop of patriotic legends and reaped a harvest of intransigent 
nationalism. With few exceptions, the revolutions were the work 
of middle-class intellectuals whose ideas were mainly French in 
origin, and it was the February Revolution in Paris that served as 
the catalyst. 

(i) France. Mainly a liberal movement, the work of the capital. 
Between 22 and 24 February the people of Paris, indignant at Louis 
Philippe’s refusal to extend the franchise, overthrew the July 
Monarchy (q.v.) and established the Second Republic (q.v.). Conflict 
developed between the moderate middle-class reformers of Lamar- 
,tine (q.v.), who regarded universal suffrage as the, panacea, and 
the socialist minority, led by Louis Blanc (q.v.). In a second Parisian 
insurrection in June the left-wing movement was suppressed. At the 
end of the year Louis Napoleon (the future Napoleon III, q.v.) was 
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elected President, larficly through the support of the provinces, 
because he appeared to be a guardian of order. 

(ii) Italy. A movement for liberal constitutions, followed by a 
patriotic war to eject the Austrians from the peninsula. In February 
and March the rulers of Naples, Tuscany, and Piedmont, and the 
Pope, were induced to grant constitutions; of these only that of the 
Piedmontese survived the disappointments of the following months. 
Five days of street fighting in Milan (the Cinque Giornali, 18-22 
March) forced Radetzky (q.v.) to withdraw the Austrian forces. 
The Piedmontese declared war on Austria on 23 March, but the 
other states, following the Pope’s example, gave them little support 
They were defeated at Custozza on 24 July and, after a seven- 
months armistice, at Novara on 23 March 1849. Unrest in Rome 
led to the flight of Pope Pius IX (q.v.) on 25 November and 
the establishment of the Roman Republic, eventually overthrown 
by the French in July 1849. In Venice the ‘Republic of St Mark’, 
which had been proclaimed on 22 March 1848, held out until 
28 August 1849. 

(iii) The Austrian Lands. Originally a movement for constitutional 
government. Rioting in Vienna led to Mettemich’s resignation, and 
flight on 13 Match. Further demands for a democratic government 
forced the Emperor to flee to Innsbruck on 17 May, but he con- 
sented to the convening of a Constituent Assembly, which met in 
Vienna from the end of July until early October; on 7 September 
it passed a law emancipating the peasantry from all remaining feudal 
dues. In June a Slav Congress in Prague led to Czech nationalist 
demonstrations, in which the wife of the Austrian military com- 
mander, Prince Windischgraetz, was accidentally killed; on 17 June 
Windischgraetz bombarded Prague, set up a military government 
and, after a further wave of radical unrest in Vienna during October, 
restored order there by similar methods. Schwarzenberg (q.v.) re- 
established Habsburg power, but induced the Emperor Ferdinand 
to abdicate on 2 'December in favour of -his nephew Francis 
Joseph (q.v.). 

(iv) Hungary. A movement for Hungarian independence, led by 
Kossuth (q.v.). On 15 March the Hungarian Diet adopted the ‘March 
Laws’, a programme providing for responsible government from 
Budapest for all the Hungarian Lands, including Transylvania (q.v.) 
and Croatia (q.v.). The ‘March Laws’ were accepted by Emperor 
Ferdinand on 3 1 March. The Hungarian refusal to consider Croatian 
demands for independence enabled the Habsburgs to play off one 
racial group against another. With the backing of the Emperor, the 
Croats invaded Hungary on 17 September led by Baron Jellacid, 
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their Governor. The Hungarian militia {Honved) under General 
Gorgei successfully resisted both Jellacid and Windischgraetz. On 
13 April, 1849, Kossuth declared that the Habsburgs had forfeited 
the Crown and appointed himself Regent. By July, however, the 
Hungarians were opposed not only by the Austro-Croatian army 
in the west but by a Russian army in the north (put at the disposal 
of Francis Joseph by Tsar Nicholas I) and by a Serbian insurrec- 
tion in the south and a Rumanian insurrection in the east (Transyl- 
vania). The Hungarians were defeated by the Russians at Temesvar 
on 9 August and forced to surrender at Vilagos four days later. The 
Austrian General Haynau exacted a savage vengeance on the Hun- 
garians; the ‘March Laws’ were withdrawn. 

(v) The German Lands. A movement both for representative 
government in the various German states and for the creation of a 
united Germany. There were riots in Berlin from 15 to 21 March, 
when King Frederick William IV declared his willingness to ‘merge 
Prussia into Germany’ and agreed to summon a Constituent Assem- 
bly (which sat from 22 May until 5 December, and consistently 
showed a more radical attitude than any other German ‘parliament’). 
The smaller German states followed Prussia’s example, granting or 
withdrawing concessions according to the policy of Frederick 
William, who in his turn took heart from the successes of the 
Austrian counter-revolutionaries and, dissolving the Assembly, 
promulgated a constitution which maintained royal authority 
(5 December 1848). The idea of the united Germany was responsible 
for the Frankfurt Parliament (q.v.) which met from 18 May 1848 
to 21 April 1849; it showed a narrowly nationalistic attitude to the 
other revolutions and, in the end, became dependent entirely upon 
the goodwill of Prussia. German national enthusiasm led to a brief 
military campaign to ‘h'berafe’ Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.) from the 
Danes, ended by an inconclusive armistice. The German nationalists 
also suppressed an incipient Polish revolt centred on Posen (Prussian 
Poland). 

_ (vi) Other regions, (a) Britain; the news of the continental revolu- 
tions led to the final phase of Chartism (q.v.), the fiasco on Ken- 
nington Common of 10 April. (A) Ireland. An abortive insurrection 
was planned in Tipperary for 29 July; the ‘Young Ireland’ move- 
ment seeking to bring about a peasant revolt by an attack ot a 
police post (which proved unsuccessful), (c) Switzerland. The Ger- 
man-speakihg population showed considerable sympathy for e 
liberals across the frontier, and at Basle, fitted out a force a 
was intended to secure a more radical revolution in Baden. Switzer 
land was, however, still recovering from her civil war (the Son er 
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bund, q.v.) and Swiss political interests were concentrated on the new 
federal constitution promulgated on 12 September, {d) Denmark. 
An agitation to withdraw the rights of Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.) 
contributed to the war with the German states. In January 1849 the 
Danes secured a constitution from King Frederick VII. (c) Danubian 
Principalities (i.e. Rumania). The population of Wallachia forced 
liberal concessions from the Turkish Governor in June. With Turkish 
consent, the Russians marched into Wallachia in September, put 
down the liberal movement, and remained in occupation for three 
years. 

Although the coimter-revolutionaries successfully restored order, 
in one form or another, in each of the major centres of unrest there 
was a clear shift of authority away from absolute monarchy. The 
constitutional devices of Napoleon III, Schwarzenberg, and 
Frederick William IV may have been no more than crude imita- 
tions, but at least they tacitly assumed the power of the land-owning 
aristocracy to be on the decline. No one reimposed feudal obliga- 
tions on the Austrian peasantry. It was left to Bismarck and Cavour 
to demonstrate that national unity could be achieved by other, 
methods than ‘speeches and majority-votes’. 

Rhine Confederation. See Confederation of the Rhine. 

Rhineland. An area in Germany bordering Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and France. It had formed a congeries of ecclesiastical states before 
the Napoleonic Wars, but was ceded to Prussia in 1815; the Prus- 
sians fully developed its rich mineral deposits. In 1918 many 
Frenchmen (including Marshal Foch) hoped to detach the Rhine- 
land from Germany. The Treaty of Versailles stipulated that the 
Rhineland, although remaining German, was to be occupied by 
Allied troops for fifteen years and that a thirty-mile-wide demilitar- 
ized zone was to be created on the right bank of the rivei. When the 
French and Belgians occupied the Ruhr (q.v.) in 1923, they en- 
couraged separatists to proclaim an independent Rhineland Republic 
at Aachen (21 October), which, however did not survive its ‘Presi- 
dent’, Dr Heinz, who was assassinated the following January. The 
Locarno Treaties (q.v.) emphasized the permanence of the demili- 
tarized zone: Stresemann (q.v.) secured agreements by which the 
British evacuated the Rhineland in November 1926 and the French 
by June 1930. After the advent of Hitler relations again became 
strained over the Rhineland Question. In March 1936, alleging that 
the French were planning the encirclement of Germany, he ordered 
German troops to take up positions in the demilitarized zone, thus 
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violating the Versailles and Locarno treaties. The British and 
French, preoccupied with the crisis over Abyssinia, contented them- 
selves with protests. 


Rhodes, Cecil John (1853-1902). Foremost champion of the British 
imperial ideal in South Africa. Rhodes was bom and educated at 
Bishop’s Stortford. He went to Africa in 1870 for health reasons, 
and early acquired a fortime, returning to Oriel College, Oxford, to 
complete his education. He was a founder of the De Beers Com- 
pany (diamonds) in 1880 at Kimberley, and in the following years 
acquired extensive interests in the Transvaal gold mines. In 1887 
he founded the British South Africa Company (granted a Royal 
Charter in 1889) to develop the region north of the Transvaal now 
Imown as Rhodesia. He became a member of the Cape Colony 
legislature in 1880 and was Premier of the colony from 1890 to 
1896, when he was forced to resign because of his connexion with 
the Jameson Raid (q.v.). Although Rhodes remained an influential 
figure, he never again held poUtical office and died shortly before 
the end of the Boer War. He left over £6 million, much of it to 
Oxford University, including a large sum to endow scholarships 
tenable by men of high character from the British overseas empme, 
the U.S.A., or Germany. 


Ribbentrop, Joachim von (1893-1946). Bora in the 
travelled as a young man in Britain and Canada, serve as 

officer in the First World War, and ^Trl^was made 

of Wine. He joined the Nazi Party in the mid-1920s and was mad^ 

au S.S. leader. Ribbentrop boasted of his foreign con which 

before and after 1933, ran a separate f -e German 
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Minister, a post he held until 1945. He was resp climax 

German foreign policy a specifically Nazi bonh regarded his 
was the Tripartite Pact (q.v.) of f „f J939. He was 

greatest achievement as the Nazi-Soviet Pac Ifl- • Qj-fQ^er 1946. 
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economic thought until the 1850s. Ricardo, following the theories of 
Malthus (q.v.), maintained that while wages tend to seek the lowest 
subsistence level, rents on land remained comparatively stable. 
Hence the landowning class would get rich by cultivating more land 
while the workers’ wages remained low. Ricardo was M.P. for the 
Irish rotten borough of Portarlington from 1819 until his death. 

Rights of Man, The Declaration of the. A formal pronouncement of 
the philosophy underlying the first phase of the French Revolution, 
debated by the Constituent Assembly throughout August 1789 and 
formally published as a preface to the Constitution of September 
1791. The Declaration owed much to American precedent - it was 
privately discussed at the Paris home of Thomas Jefferson (q.v.) - 
and reflected the predominant ideas of the eighteenth-century en- 
lightenment. ‘Men are bom free and equal in rights.’ ‘The aim of 
every political association is the preservation of the natural and 
undoubted rights of man. These rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression.’ ‘The principle of all sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation.’ Although later the Revolution denied 
many of these rights, the Declaration became the basic charter of 
European liberals for the next half-century. As Lord Acton said, 
it was ‘stronger than all the armies of Napoleon’. 

tisorgimento. An Italian word meaning ‘resurrection’. Although 
used as a literary term in the eighteenth century, politically the word 
is specifically applied to the movement for Italian unification in the 
nineteenth century. The word gained general acceptance as the 
name of a newspaper founded by Cavour (q.v.) in 1847. There are 
generally considered to be four phases of the Risorgimento ; (i) 
1815-47, a period of moral and intellectual preparation, character- 
ized by the Carbonari (q.v.) and the writings of Mazzini (q.v.) and 
Gioberti (q.v.); (ii) 1848-9, a period of abortive revolution, and 
disillusionment with the ‘Liberal Pope’ Pius DC (q.v.), but redeemed 
by the inspiring heroism of Garibaldi (q.v.); (iii) 1850-61, the period 
of Cavour and the primacy of Piedmont, with the successful libera- 
tion of Lombardy froin Austria in the war of 1859, the union of 
the northern duchies with Piedmont in 1860, and the pincer-move- 
meiit of Piedmontese troops and Garibaldi’s ‘Thousand’ through the 
peninsula, culminating in the proclamation of a Kingdom of Italy 
in March 1861; (iv) 1861-70, a period of consolidation marked by 
the acquisition of Venetia in 1866 (after a ioint war with Prussia 
against Austna) and the occupation of Rome, 20 September 1870 
The acquisition of Italia Irredenta (the Trentino, Istria, and the 
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South Tyrol) by the Treaty of St Germain of 1919 is sometimes 
regarded as completing the Risorgimento. 

Rlvoli, Battle of. Decisive battle of Bonaparte’s first successful cam- 
paign on 14-15 January 1797 on the River Adige, some twenty miles 
north of Verona and ten miles east of Lake Garda. Napoleon (then 
aged twenty-seven!) was. able to rout the Austrian army under 
Alvinzy by separating the infantry from the artillery. The victory 
led to the capture of Mantua and the retreat of the Austrians into 
the motmtains. 

Roberts, Earl (1832-1914; bom Frederick Sleigh Roberts, lighted 
1878, raised to peerage 1892, created an earl 1902). Bom in India 
into an Anglo-Irish military family, and educated at Eton and Sand- 
hurst. He gained the Victoria Cross in the Indian Mutiny, and 
became the idol of Victorian England during the Afghan War of 
1879-80 by his march from Kabul to relieve Kandahar. Most of his 
military service was in India, but, after the initial Boer successes^ in 
1899, he was sent to South Africa as Imperial Commander-in-Chief. 
His victorious advance in 1900 ended with the capture of Pretoria 
in June, and he returned to England at the end of the year, serving 
as Commander-in-Chief until the post was abolished in 1904. In the 
last ten years of his life, ‘Bobs’ became a passionate advocate of 
compulsory military service. He died while on a tom of inspection 
of Indian units serving in France. 

Robespierre, Maximilien de (1758—94). Bom at Arras, became a 
lawyer, and was elected as ‘a representative of the Third Estate m 
Artois’ in 1789, emerging as a leading radical in the National Assem- 
bly and becoming an early member of the Jacobin Club (q.y.). 
Robespierre derived his ideas from the doctrines of Rousseau, seeing 
himself as the ‘Legislator’ or incarnation of the ‘General WiU . 
Austere in intellect, rathless and incorruptible, Robespiem^'^- -.cd the 
support of Paris to dominate the Committee of Public and 

secure the elimination of his rivals (the Girondins and Hdbejt and 
Danton, all q.v.) between October 1793 and April 1794. With ms 
friends Couthon (b. 1756) and Saint-Just (b. 1767 ), Robespierre 
established a dictatorship which lasted through the spring and ear y 
summer of 1794 and, by the Laws of Ventose (q.v.) and Prairim 
(<l-v.), began a social revolution which alienated the majority of e 
Convention. These measmes, together with the religious cult ° ® 

^preme Being’, led to the arrest and execution of the Ro es 
Pierrists in Thermidor (q.v.) 1794, 
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Rockefeller, John Davison (1839-1937). Foremost American oil 
magnate. Bom in New York, became a book-keeper, but, following 
the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania, was able to form (with his 
younger brother, William) a company which could process oil 
cheaply. In 1867 Rockefeller organized the Standard Oil Company, 
incorporated in 1870. Within ten years. Rockefeller had secured a 
virtual monopoly of oil-refining throughout the U.S.A. Despite 
legislation aimed at breaking the all-embracing 'Trust’ character of 
his concerns, the Rockefeller enterprises survived under different 
names as one unit. Like Carnegie (q.v.). Rockefeller devoted most 
of his fortune to philanthropic undertakings. It was, for example, 
the Rockefeller millions that enabled Chicago to have the best- 
endowed university in the world. 

Roman Question. The problem of the relationship of the city of 
Rome, for fourteen hundred years the temporal possession of the 
Popes, to the movement for Italian unity. In November 1848 a 
popular insurrection forced Pius IX (q.v.) to flee, and a Roman 
Republic, led politically by Mazzini (q.v.) and militarily by Gari- 
baldi (q.v.), was proclaimed in February 1849. Louis Napoleon 
(Napoleon III, q.v.), anxious to secure the Catholic vote at home, 
despatched a French force to Rome, which fought its way into the 
city (April-July 1849) and ejected the Republicans, A French gar- 
rison thereafter remained to guarantee the territorial rights of the 
restored Pope. When the Kingdom of Italy was proclaimed in 1861, 
Rome remained outside it and became a magnet for patriotic 
Italians. Garibaldi attempted to seize Rome in August 1862 but was 
captured by Italian troops at Aspromonte before making contact 
with the French. In December 1866 Napoleon III, believing that by 
moving the capital from Turin to Florence the Italians had re- 
nounced their Roman ambitions, withdrew his garrison. Garibaldi 
again organized raids on Rome and in October 1867 the French 
troops were sent back, defeating and capturing Garibaldi at Montana 
(3 November). Despite attempts by Napoleon III to settle the 
Roman Question in international conference, the French remained 
in Rome until 19 August 1870, when the Franco-Prussian War neces- 
sitated their withdrawal. On 20 September 1870, the Italian Army 
broke through the walls of Rome at the Porta Pia and, after a 
plebiscite on 2 October, Rome was annexed to Italy and became 
the capital. Successive Popes refused to recognize the loss of their 
possessions and regarded themselves as prisoners in the Vatican, 
until the Lateran Treaty (q.v.) of 1929 settled the dispute by creating 
the Vatican City State. 
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Romanov Djmasty. The reigning family of Russia from 1613 to 
1917. Strictly, after 1762 the dynasty was Holstein-Gottorp, for all 
subsequent Tsars were descended from Catherine the Great (both 
of whose parents were German) and her husband Tsar Peter HI, 
"to inherited the German duchy of Holstein-Gottorp from his 
father and whose claim to the Russian throne came from his mother, 
a Romanov princess and daughter of Peter the Great The last Tsar, 
Nicholas n (q.v.), was murdered in July 1918 at Ekaterinburg (now 
Sverdlovsk) with his family. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. (1882-1945). President of the U.S.A. Bom 
10 New York, studied at Harvard and Columbia Law School. He 
became a Democratic Party Senator in 1911 and served as Assistant 
Secretary to the Navy in the Wilson Administration from 1913 to 
1920. In August 1921 he was crippled by infantile paralysis; he 
regained partial use of his legs, and re-entered politics as a leading 
supporter of the unsuccessful Democratic candidate, Alfred E. 
Smith, in the presidential election of 1928. Roosevelt himself was 
at the same time elected Governor of New York State. In 1932 he 
stood as Democratic candidate for President against Hoover Md 
secured an unprecedented majority of more than twelve million 
popular votes, wiiming forty-two states against Hoover’s six. In his 
Campaign, Roosevelt had announced that he would counter the great 
depression by a programme of public works, and, in his First fc- 
augural Address, he promised ‘direct, vigorous action’, mamteining 
‘that the only thing we have to fear is Fear itself. His administra- 
tion was therefore largely concerned with the ‘New Deal’ (q.v.) - 
vast schemes of public enterprise, support to the farmers, legislation 
to improve labour relations. In the 1936 election Roosevelt won 
every state except Maine and Vermont, the most outstandmg success 
in any contested election. He shaped his own foreign pohcy, steering 
away from the Republican isolationism of the 1920s and f°rm“g 
closer ties with Britain and France. He was personaUy responsible 
for the decision to recognize Soviet Russia 
once war had come to Europe, carried fora^ ° 

of co-belligerency in support of Britam. In Jime 1940 he auAoraed 
the transfer to the British of surplus stocfe of J 

aircraft, and in March 1941 he i tJ 

which any country whose defence ^e Presi ^ 

U.S.A. could obtain war supplies by sale, 
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the entry of the U.S.A. into the war, his close connexions with 
Churchill contributed considerably to inter-Allied unity. He attended 
conferences with Allied leaders at Casablanca, Quebec (August 
1943 and September 1944), and Cairo, and (with Stalin also present) 
at Teheran (q.v.) and Yalta. He has been criticized for placing too 
much reliance on personal contact with Stalin, for insisting at Casa- 
blanca (24 January 1943) on the ‘unconditional surrender’ of Ger- 
many, and for overrating the position of Chiang Kai-shek in Chma. 
His ideals inspired the foundation of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, but, just a fortnight before the San Francisco Conference, he 
suffered a stroke and died (12 April 1945). In American constitu- 
tional history, he is remarkable as the first' President to break the 
tradition that nobody should exercise authority for more than two 
terms; in 1940 He defeated Wendell Wilkie and in 1944 Thomas 
Dewey. He was suceeeded by his 'Vice-President, Harry S. Tr um an 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919). President of the U.S.A. Bom in 
New York, educated at Harvard, spent two tough years on a cattle 
ranch, assisted in New York City administration (1889-97), and as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (1897-8) prepared the fleet for the 
Spanish-American War (q.v.). He gained world fame as a Colonel 
commanding volunteer ‘Rough Riders’ in Cuba in this war. On his 
return he was elected Governor of New York, alarming some of his 
own Republican Party bosses by his energetic investigation of cor- 
ruption. He became Vice-President to McKinley (q.v.) in 1901 
succeeding to the Presidency on McKinley’s assassination a few 
months later. As President (1901-9), Roosevelt favoured strong 
executive action, combating monopolistic ‘Trusts’ in the major in- 
dustries. He preached what he described as ‘the doctrine of the 
strenuous life.’, acting on his axiom that to ‘go far’ one must ‘speak 
softly and carry a big stick’. This rare exuberance led him to pursue 
a forward policy in international affairs. It was Roosevelt who, in 
1903, secured the right to construct the Panama Canal (q.v.), after 
sending American warships to Panama to ensure that Panama 
seceded from Colombia. Yet in 1906 Roosevelt was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for his work as a mediator in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5. He supported his Secretary of State, Taft, in the' 
presidential campaign of 1908 and withdrew from politics for a 
two-year world tour. On his return, he tried to re-enter politics but 
failing to secure Republican nomination in 1912, he stood ’as a 
Progressive (‘Bull Moose’) candidate for the Presidency, opposing 
both Taft and Woodrow Wilson (q.v.). Although Roosevelt polled 
more votes than Taft, his intervention enabled Wilson to win for 
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he Democrats. The indefatigable Roosevelt spent 1914 exploring 
he so-called ‘River of Doubt’ in Brazil (now known as ‘Rio 
feodoro’ after him). He was a forceful critic of Wilson’s policy of 
leutrality (1914-17), all his sympathies being on the side of the 
(British, with whose Foreign Secretary, Grey, he was on terms of 
personal friendship, 

Rosebery, Earl of (1847-1929, bom Archibald Philip Primrose, 
succeeded his grandfather as fifth earl in 1868). As a representative 
of the Scottish peerage supported the Liberal Party in the House of 
Lords from 1872 and held junior posts in Gladstone’s Second 
Ministry, entering the Cabinet in March 1885 as Lord Privy Seal. He 
was Foreign Secretary for the six months of Gladstone’s Third 
Ministry (1886) and, again under Gladstone, from August 1892 to 
March 1894. When, in that month, Gladstone retired. Queen Victoria 
sent for Rosebery to form a government without consulting the 
outgoing Prime Minister. Rosebery was popular in the country (his 
horses won the Derby in both the years of his premiership), but 
was distrusted by the Liberal rank and file, partly because he was a 
staunch Imperialist and partly because his tastes offended the non- 
conformists. The only innovation of the Rosebery Ministry was the 
inclusion of death duties in Sir William Harcourt’s Budget of 1894; 
even this measure was privately resisted by Rosebery in the Cabinet. 
His Ministry fell in June 1895, when an unexpected vote in the 
Commons censured the Government for not having purchased a 
larger stock of the new cordite explosive for the Army. During the 
following ten years of Conservative rule, Rosebery moved to the 
right of the Liberal Party, becoming in 1902 President of the Liberal 
League, an organization of Liberal Imperialists which was strongly 
opposed to the allegedly ‘pro-Boer’ Lloyd George (q.v.). Rosebery 
never again held office; he denounced his party’s ‘People’s Budget’ 
of 1909 as ‘inquisitorial, tyrannical and Socialistic’, and opposed 
the Parliament Act of 1911 (q.v.). He was the author of a number 
of historical studies, notably of the younger Pitt and Napoleon. In 
1888 he had served as first Chairman of the London County Council. 

Royal Titles Act (April 1876). The Act of Parliament declaring 
Queen Victoria to be Empress of India. This additional title was 
received with indifference or even hostility in Britain (where it was 
felt to be essentially ‘un-English’) but it had a good effect in India 
as emphasizing the distinction between British and Indian historical 
traditions. Within ten years the Queen-Empress’s interest in her 
Indian territories aroused general enthusiasm among the British. 
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Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India on 1 January, 1877. The 
idea of the Royal Titles Act sprang from the imaginative foresight 
of Disraeli, who was raised to the peerage four months after 
passage of the Act 

Ruhr The. A leading mining and manufacturing region in Germany, 
on the right bank of the Rhine. In January 1923 French and Belgian 
troops were moved into the Ruhr Basin when the Germans failed 
to pay their quota of Reparations (q.v.). The Occupation was con- 
demned by the British and Americans and aroused passive resistance 
among the Ruhr workers. The French received little benefit from 
their occupation but, rather than lose face, kept their troops there 
for two and a half years, withdrawing only on the eve of the Locarno 
Conference (q.v.) with its promise of better relations with Germany. 

Rumania. Recognized as an autonomous principality within Txukey 
in 1862 when the Danubian Principalities (q.v.) declared their union 
under Alexander Cuza. Full independence followed in 1877, Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, who had ruled as Prince 
since 1866, reigning as King Carol I from 1881 until his death in 
October 1914. Rumania entered the Second Balkan War (q.v.) in 
time to secure Southern Dobrudja in the resultant peace treaty. 
Despite links maintained by Carol with the Triple Alliance since 
1883, Rumania proclaimed neutrality in 1914 but was induced to 
enter the war on the Allied side in August 1916 by the promise of 
considerable territorial gains. By January 1917 most of the country 
^ was in Austro-German occupation, and Rumania made a separate 
peace on 5 March 1918, re-declaring war on Germany on 9 Novem- 
ber and so gaining all her promised territory at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Rumania thus more than doubled her size, receiving Transyl- 
vania (q.v.), Bessarabia, and much of the Hungarian plain. Internal 
politics between the wars were notoriously corrupt. In foreign policy 
Rumania was a member of the Little Entente (q.v.), but, when Ger- 
many became her best customer for oil, links with the Nazis were 
strengthened and a strong fascist party (‘Iron Guard’) emerged. 
Although the Rumanians surrendered some of their territorial gains 
to the U.S.S.R., Hungary, and Bulgaria in 1940, they remained 
bound to the Axis Powers by the Tripartite Pact (q.v.) and, under 
General Antonescu (1882-1946), readily participated in the invasion 
of Russia, subsequently suffering heavy casualties. When the Rus- 
sians reached Rumania in the spring of 1944, the Rumanians changed 
sides and declared war on Germany (25 August). A predominantly 
Communist Government was imposed by the Russians in November 
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1945, and the country was declared a ‘People’s Republic’ at the end 
of 1947. 

Russell, Lord John (1792-1878, created Earl Russell 1861). Third son 
of the Duke of Bedford. Educated privately and at Edinburgh 
University and was elected Whig M.P. for Tavistock in 1813. In the 
1820s he emerged as a champion of parliamentary reform and of 
the removal of religious disabilities. He was largely responsible for 
preparing the first Reform Bill and introduced it in the Commons 
in March 1831, although he did not become a member of the 
Cabinet until three months later. As Home Secretary from 1835 to 
1839, he piloted the Municipal Reform Act (1835) through the 
Commons and lessened the number of crimes punishable by death. 
He was Secretary for War and the Colonies (1839-41) and became 
Prime Minister on the fall of Peel in 1846, for six years heading a 
Government that was dominated by Palmerston at the Foreign 
Office (until December 1851). Russell was Foreign Secretary for a 
few months in the Aberdeen Coalition (1852-3), continuing in the 
Cabinet without a portfolio until January 1855. He served for five 
months as Colonial Secretary in the first Palmerston Ministry later 
that year but relations between the two Whig leaders were frequently 
strained and he remained out of office for four years, consenting to 
return to the Foreign Office in the second Palmerston Ministry of 
1859-65 and succeeding to the premiership in October 1865. He 
resigned in the following year, when his party split over the pro- 
posed Second Reform Bill. He never again held office. 

Russian Revolution and Civil War. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
was an intensification of the process which had weakened the auto- 
cracy after defeat in the Crimea (1856) and in the Far East (see 
Revolution of 1905). Although its origins lie in the incompatibility 
of the mystic authority of Tsardom with an increasingly industrial- 
ized society, the immediate cause of the revolt was the inability of 
the existing order to manage a world war. In two and a half years 
the Russians suffered five and a half million casualties; the troops 
Were short of ammunition, the civilian population of food; the 
transport system was in chaos; and the Government was so divided 
by petty feuds that, in the last twelve months of Tsarism, there 
were four different Prime Ministers, three different War Ministers, 
and three different Foreign Ministers. There were two main groups 
of revolutionaries: the liberal intelligentsia, who believed that 
Russia could still win the war and be transformed into a democratic 
republic; and the Bolsheviks (and Social Revolutionaries), who 
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thoucht the ‘imperialist’ war already lost and wanted to transform 
the whole economy. The first group carried out the February Revo- 
lution the second group the October Revolution, (n.b. (i) Russia 
was still using the Julian Calendar in 1917 and was therefore 13 
days behind the West, hence, according to western reckoning, each 
of the revolutions began in the succeeding month; (ii) the Russian 
capital, St Petersburg, had been renamed Petrograd in 1914.) 

(i) The February Revolution. Strikes and riots broke out in Petro- 
grad on 8 March, the troops siding with the rioters two days later. 
On 12 March the Duma (q.v.), refusing the Tsar’s order to disperse, 
chose a Provisional Government (q.v.) under Prince Lvov. The Tsar, 
Nicholas II (q.v.), was induced to abdicate on the following day. 
Meanwhile, on 11 March the socialists had revived the Soviet (a 
Council of Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Deputies, first estab- 
lished in 1905). The Soviet challenged every action of the Provisional 
Government, especially after the return to Petrograd of Lenin 
(q.v.) on 16 April. An abortive attempt by the Bolsheviks to seize 
power on 16 July considerably weakened their influence and forced 
Lenin to seek refuge in Finland for three months. The Provisional 
Government, too, was weakened by a split between the new Pnme 
Minister, Kerensky (q.v.), and the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Kornilov, who unsuccessfully attempted a coup d’itat in September. 

(ii) The October Revolution. Perceiving that the mass of the Rus- 
sian people were apathetic, dreading another winter of war, and 
short of food, Lenin ordered his Red Guards to seize the Winter 
Palace, the home of the Provisional Government, on 6 November. 
On the following day an ‘All-Russian Congress of Soviets’ entrusted 
authority to the Bolsheviks, who organized a 'Council of People’s 


Commissars’ as the executive body. In the other key cities local 
Bolshevik representatives established administrations. Lenin 
promised ‘Peace, Land, and Bread’. The workers were given control 
of factories, private trade was prohibited, and the property of the 
Church and counter-revolutionaries confiscated. An armistice was 
arranged on 5 December, followed by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(q.v.) on 3 March 1918. The first Soviet Constitution was promul- 
gated in the following July. 

(iii) The Civil War. Counter-revolutionary armies (‘Whites’) first 
organized resistance in December 1917; they were opposed by the 
‘Red Army’, a force hastily improvised by Trotsky (q.v.). Several 
separate ‘governments’ were established, and civil war continued for 
nearly three years in five main regions, the lack of cohesion between 
the various movements contributing to the Bolshevik success. 

(a) The Caucasus and Southern Russia. In December 1917 the 
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Don Cossacks rose in revolt under Kornilov. When he was killed, 
the command passed to General Denikin (May 1918-March 1920), 
who penetrated deep into Russia but was gradually ejected. General 
Wrangel held out in the Crimea until November 1920. 

(b) The Ukraine. Resistance was offered by General Skoropadsky, 
whom the Germans had appointed as Hetman, or head of a puppet 
Ukrainian state. His authority collapsed with the withdrawal of 
German forces in November 1918. There followed some months of 
unparalleled confusion; Denikin’s forces occupied the Ukraine from 
August to December 1919; the Poles, under Pilsudski (q.v.), held 
Kiev briefly in May 1920. Resistance ended in the summer of 1920. 

(c) The Baltic. In October 1919 an army under General Yudenich 
advanced to the outskirts of Petrograd, but was thrown back by the 
Bolsheviks.' The Russians also had to wage war against. the armies 
of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Finland (all q.v.). All these cam- 
paigns ended in 1920; the Estonian in February, the Latvian and 
Lithuanian in July, and the Finnish in October. 

(d) Northern Russia. In June 1918 the British and French landed 
troops at Murmansk, and seized Archangel in the following month, 
establishing a puppet government and conducting sporadic opera- 
tions against the Bolsheviks until October 1919. 

(e) Siberia. With the help of a Czech Legion (released prisoners of 
war) and of Japanese forces that had landed at Vladivostok in 
December 1917, Admiral Kolchak set up a ‘White’ Government at 
Omsk. For over a year his forces exercised some authority over the 
central section of the Trans-Siberian Railway. He was captured and 
executed by the Bolsheviks in February 1920. The Japanese con- 
tinued to hold Vladivostok until November 1922. 

Apart from the resistance of the ‘Whites’, there were peasant ris- 
ings during 1920, caused in part by the severe famine, and a mutiny 
of the sailors at Kronstadt from 21 Februarj' to 17 March 1921. 
This was suppressed with considerable loss of life. 

A number of Governments continued to withold recognition of 
the Soviet for some years after the end of the civil war; recognition 
was accorded by Britain in Januarj' 1924, but by the U.S.A. only 
in 1933 and by Yugoslavia not until 1940. 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). Caused by rival attempts to penetrate 
into Manchuria (q.v.) and Korea (q.v.). The Japanese attacked the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur (q.v.) on 8 February 1904, without a 
declaration of war. They proceeded to inflict a series of defeats on 
the Russian armies along the Yalu River and in Manchuria itself. A 
Russian attempt to recover the lost sea power by transferring the 
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Baltic Fleet to the Far East ended in the disastrous defeat of 
Tsushima (q.v.) in May 1905. The two Powers accepted American 
mediation, and peace was signed at Portsmouth (q.v.), New Hamp- 
shire in September 1905. The loss of prestige by the Russians con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the Revolution of 1905 (q.v.). 

Rutherford, Ernest (1871-1937, created a Baron 1931). British 
scientist, bom in New Zealand. While a Professor at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, he was one of the first scientists to explain radio- 
activity by a disintegration theory. At Manchester University in 
1911 he was able to bombard the atom with particles discharged by 
radioactive substances. From 1919, he supervised the experiments 
at Cambridge which led in May 1932 to the splitting of the atom. 

Saar. A German district, rich in coal deposits, covering an area of 
over 800 square miles along the basin of the River Saar. It was ad- 
ministered by the League of Nations from 1919 to 1935, with its 
mines under French control as compensation for the damage done 
to French coalfields by German troops during the First World War. 
A plebiscite conducted by the League in 1935 declared overwhelm- 
ingly for restoration of the Saar to Germany, and the transfer was 
made on 1 March 1935. In 1945 the French again occupied the Saar 
and administered the district until 1 January 1957, when, after a 
further plebiscite, it once again became German territory. 

Sadowa, Battle of (3 July 1866). Also known as Koniggratz. The 
chief battle of the Austro-Pmssian War, fought in Bohemia some 
65 miles east of Prague. The Austrians, under Benedekt, were de- 
cisively defeated by a Prussian force nominally led by King William 
but, in effect, by Moltke (q.v.). The Prassian victory was made pos- 
sible only by the arrival of reinforcements under Crown Prince 
Frederick. After the battle, the Austrians offered little resistance, 
and an armistice was concluded on 26 July. Sadowa represents the 
end of Austrian dominance in the German lands and the beginning 
of Prussian hegemony in Europe. In one day the Austrians lost 
24,000 men killed or woimded and 13,000 taken prisoner. 

St Germain, Treaty of (10 September 1919). The peace treaty with 
the Austrian Republic after the First World War. The settlement 
confirmed the loss td Austria of all non-German parts of the former 
Empire and also deprived her of about one-third of the German- 
speaking population. The South Tyrol and the Julian March went 
to Italy; Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Dalmatia to Yugo- 
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slavia; Bohemia and Moravia to Czechoslovakia; Galicia to Poland; 
and the Bukovina to Rumania. The union of Germany and Austria 
(the Anschluss, q.v.) was forbidden. The Austrian Army was limited 
to 30,000 men, and the Republic was made liable for Reparations 
(q.v.). In 1914 the population of the ‘Austrian’ part of the Habsburg 
Empire had been 28 millions; the population of the nunp of Austria 
left by the Treaty was less than 8 millions. 

St Jean de Maurienne, Treaty of. An abortive secret agreement 
signed by the British, French, Russians, and Italians in April 1917, 
promising Italy the Turkish provinces around Smyrna (q.v.) as 
compensation for the redistribution of other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire among the Great Powers after the war. Since the Greeks 
also subsequently claimed Smyrna, and since the Turks under Kemal 
offered strong resistance to the occupation of Asia Minor, the ar- 
rangement was allowed to lapse. 

Salisbury, Marquess of (Robert Gascoyne-Cecil, 1830-1903; suc- 
ceeded as third Marquess 1868). Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, became Tory M.P. for Stamford in 1853. He was appointed 
Indian Secretary in 1866, but resigned because of his disapproval of 
the Second Reform Act. He returned to the India Office in 1874 and 
became Foreign Secretary early in 1878, attending the Congress of 
Berlin. He succeeded Beaconsfield as leader of the Conservative 
Party in 1881, and subsequently headed three governments (1885-6; 
1886-92; 1895-1902). Although his second Ministry was responsible 
for the Local Government Act (q.v.) of 1888, his greatest interests 
were in foreign and imperial affairs. Except for a few months in 
1886 and from October 1900 to his retirement in July 1902, he was 
always his own Foreign Secretary. He was responsible for British 
participation in the Mediterranean Agreements (q.v.) and for the 
diplomatic victory over the French at Fashoda (q.v,). His policy is 
often, misleadingly, described as one of ‘Splendid Isolation’ (q.v.). 
African affairs - and in particular the problem of the second Boer 
War (q.v.) - dominated his third Ministry. He was a Conservative 
of the old school who continued all his life to fear the rising tide of 
democracy. 

Salonica (Thessaloniki). An ancient city on the Aegean, the chief 
port of Macedonia. In the late nineteenth century, the Austrians 
planned to construct a railway through the Balkans to Salonica, and 
develop the port, as they had already developed Trieste. The plan 
was abandoned because of the natural obstacles. Salonica w-as cap- 
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tured bv the Greeks from the Turks on 9 November 1912 dunng the 
Balkan Wars (q.v.), but was coveted by the Bulganans, whose troops 
had been only one day behind the Greeks. In October 1915, when 
it was clear that the Central Powers and Bulgaria were about to 
mount an offensive against Serbia, the British and France landed 
troops at Salonica. The Greek King refused to support this force, 
although the Allies received the backing of the leading Greek states- 
man Venizelos (q.v.). The Allies were unable to save Serbia but 
tained Salonica as a base for operations against Bulgaria, and u 
was in Salonica that Marshal Franchet d’Espferey signed the armis- 
tice with Bulgaria, 30 September 1918. Between the wars, Yugo- 
slavia was given a ‘Free Zone’ in the port. There was a major 
transfer of populations in 1923, with Greek families (driven out of 
Anatolia by Kemal, forcing the Turkish inhabitants to settle in the 
Turkish Republic. In the Secoild World War Salonica fell to the 
Germans in April 1941 ; before it was liberated the Nazis had virW- 
ally exterminated the large population of Jews, of Spanish origin, 
who had settled in Salonica in the fifteenth century. 


Sanctions. An economic boycott of a country resorting to war con- 
trary to undertakings given to the League of Nations (q.v.). Sanc- 
tions formed the chief coercive power of the League and were 
authorized under Article XVI of the Covenant. In October 1935 
sanctions were imposed on Italy after Mussolini’s attack on Abys- 
sinia (q.v.). Oil, iron, and steel were, however, excluded from the 
boycott as a compromise gesture; but since these commodities were 
essential for war, the whole concept of sanctions was made ridicu- 
lous. By July 1936 sanctions had been raised by all the members 
of the League, which never again resorted to the device. 

Sand River Convention (1852). An agreement between the British 
and the Boers giving the latter the right to manage their own affairs 
in the Transvaal (q.v,). Two years later, the Bloemfontein Conven- 
tion gave similar autonomous rights to the Boers in the Orange Free 
State. 

San Martin, Jos§ de (1778-1856). South American General. Bom in 
what is now Argentina, where his father was governor of a province 
under Spanish administration. After serving with the Spanish Army 
in Africa, Portugal, and Spain itself, he returned home in 1814, when 
the Argentinians were revolting against Spanish rule. San Martin 
was ordered to lead an army against Spanish power in Peru, but he 
decided on a strategy that took him first across the Andes into Chile, 
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where he defeated the Spaniards and so facilitated the proclamation 
of Chilean independence in February 1818. In 1820 after a vigorous 
propaganda campaign, he succeeded in inducing the Spanish Viceroy 
in Lima to evacuate the city without fight, and, on 28 July 1821, he 
proclaimed the independence of Peru, although the Spaniards con- 
tinued to resist in many parts of the country. San Martin favoured 
an independent monarchy for the states he had liberated, and in 
July 1822 visited Bolivar (q.v.) at Guayaquil to discuss the establish- 
ment of a unified monarchical government in liberated South 
America. He found himself in disagreement with Bolivar; more- 
over, in his absence, a hostile faction revolted in Lima. Disillusioned, 
he resigned his titles and returned to Europe, dying in voluntary 
• exile in Boulogne thirty-four years later. 

San Stefano, Treatj’ of (3 March 1878). Ended the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8, which had been prompted by Panslavism (q.v.). The 
Treaty created a large autonomous state of Bulgaria (q.v.) that in- 
cluded Macedonia and had an outlet to the Aegean. It also gave 
Russia considerable gains in the Caucasus; enlarged Serbia and 
Montenegro; confirmed the independence of Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Rumania; and provided for payment by Turkey of a large in- 
demnity. The Treaty aroused the opposition of the Austrians (who 
were alarmed by Bulgaria’s gains in the western Balkans) and Britain 
(who thought that Bulgaria would become a satellite state giving 
Russia an overland route to the Mediterranean). The Congress of 
Berlin (q.v.) of June-Iuly 1878 replaced San Stefano by another 
settlement less favourable to the Slavs. San Stefano left a legacy of 
Balkan discord; successive Bulgarian governments tried until 1941 
to achieve the frontiers promised by the Treaty. 

Sarajevo. Since 1850 the capital of the Yugoslav (formerly Turkish 
or Austrian) province of Bosnia (q.v.). On 28 June 1914 the Austrian 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand (q.v.) and his wife were shot in Sara- 
jevo by a Serbian student, Gavrilo Princip, a member of a secret 
nationalist movement, Mlada Bosna (‘Young Bosnia’), using 
weapons supplied by the Serbian terrorist organization known as 
the ‘Black Hand’ (q.v.). The Austrians, insisting that the Serbian 
Government had instigated the plot, delivered an unacceptable 
ultimatum to Serbia on 23 July, and when this w-as refused declared 
war on 28 July, thus precipitating the First World War. The com- 
plicity of the Serbian Government has never been proved and, given 
Serbian internal conditions at that time, is most improbable, but the 
plot was certainly encouraged by influential Serbian officers (who 
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were on bad terms with the Government). The assassination led to 
serious riots in Sarajevo and to the trial and execution of many 
Serbs living in Bosnia; Princip was too young for the death penalty 
but he died in an Austrian fortress in April 1918, aged twenty-three. 
Princip was regarded as a national hero by both the inter-war and 
the Communist rulers of Yugoslavia. 

Schamhorst, Gerhard Johann von (1755-1813). Prussian soldier. 
Bom near Hanover and served in the Hanoverian Army of 1793-5 
before transferring to Prussian service in 1801. He was immediately 
chosen to train new troops, although he fought (and was wounded) 
in the campaigns of 1806-7. After the Peace of Tilsit (q.v.) in July 
1807 he was left to reorganize the Prussian Army, which was limited 
to 42,000 men. He established a new relationship between officers 
and men and, by introducing short-service enlistment, improved 
training methods. It was his army that Blucher (q.v.) led to victory 
in 1813—15. Schamhorst himself died of wounds received in Silesia 
in May 1813. 


Schleswig-Holstein. The region comprising the southern part of the 
Jutland Peninsula, linking Denmark and Prussia. The Duchies had 
been united ever since the Middle Ages, with the King of Denmark 
as Duke. Holstein, however, was almost wholly German and 
Schleswig partly so. Holstein had become a member of the German 
Confederation in 1815. In 1848 a Danish nationalist movement 
sought to annex the Duchies to Denmark proper. The people of the 
Duchies resisted, and were supported by Prassian troops. A com- 
promise settlement was reached in 1852, but the Danes continued to 
try to secure the Duchies. In 1863 King Frederick VII of Denmark 
died; he was succeeded by a collateral member of the family, Chris- 
tian IX, whose claim as Duke of the Duchies was disputed in 
Schleswig-Holstein (which had always accepted the Salic Law, deny- 
ing claims through females). The German states maintained that the 
rightful ruler of the Duchies was the Duke of Augustenburg, and 
Prussia (under Bismarck, q.v.) and Austria championed the Ger- 
man cause. In a brief war in the summer of 1864, the Danes were 
defeated and Schleswig-Holstein ceded to the German states. By the 
Convention of Gastein of 1865, Holstein was administered by 
Austria and Schleswig by Prussia. Complaints of anti-Prussian 
agitation in Holstein were used by Bismarck to justify his war 
against Austria in 1866. By the Treaty of Prague of August 1866 
Schleswig-Holstein was placed under Prussian rule. The Treaty of 
Versailles of 1919 provided for the holding of plebiscites in Northern 
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Schleswig, where there was a large Danish population, and, in con- 
sequence, the region north of Flensburg Fjord was incorporated in 
Denmark in July 1920; the rest of Schleswig-Holstein remained in 
Germany. 

Schlieffen Plan. In December 1905 General Count von Schlieffen 
(1833-1913), Chief of the German General Staff since 1891, retired. 
As a final testament, he completed an operational plan for war with 
France. With modifications, this plan formed the basis of the Ger- 
man attack in 1914. Schlieffen believed; (i) that the coming war 
would have to be fought against France and Russia, probably sup- 
ported by Britain; (ii) that the decisive theatre would be in France 
and that Germany should remain on the defensive against Russia; 
(iii) that provided France were swiftly defeated, her allies would 
offer little resistance; (iv) that the French fortifications facing Ger- 
ipany were impregnable and should be outflanked by a scythe-like 
attack through Holland and through Belgium and Luxemburg, even 
though Germany was bound by treaty to observe their neutrality. 
In retirement, Schlieffen revised the plan each Christmas with the 
help of his son-in-law. His successor as Chief of the General Staff, 
the younger Moltke, decided to limit the sweeping movement to 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Subsequently German military critics held 
that Moltke failed to capture Paris in 1914, because he had departed 
from the plan of the ‘masterly strategic genius’. This view was chal- 
lenged by Dr Gerhard Ritter, who published in 1956, for the first 
time, the text of the full plan with its author’s emendations and 
Moltke’s comments. It is clear that there was not such a difference 
between tne strategy of Schlieffen and Moltke as earlier historians 
had maintained. It may however be doubted whether the Schlieffen 
Plan deserves its high reputation, for its author had underestimated 
the strength of the Russians and the near-panic that their advance 
would cause in Berlin, the power of Belgian resistance, the effective- 
ness of the British Expeditionary Force, and the importance of the 
French railway system for bringing up reserves. 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Felix (1800-52). Austrian statesman. A 
member of one of the great aristocratic families. He served as a 
diplomat in the lesser Italian states during the last part of the 
Mettemich period, and was attached as political adviser to Rad- 
etzky’s staff in Lombardy in the spring of 1848. Radetzky (q.v.) sent 
Schwarzenberg to Vienna, and it was mainly through the influence 
of the Army commanders that he was made chief minister on 21 
November 1848. He engineered the abdication of the Emperor 
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Ferdinand and the succession of his eighteen-year-old nephew 
Francis Joseph (q.v.). Schwarzenberg foUowed a vigoroiK policy 
refusing any compromise with the Hungarian rebels and, m Marci 
1849 introducing a constitution providmg for a highly centralizei 
state’ and promising representative government and a responsible 
ministry, although ‘provisionally’ the Emperor would rule througl 
decrees. ’ These institutions never came into existence, for one 
Schwarzenberg had reasserted control from Vienna, the ‘conces 
sions’ were withdrawn (31 December 1851). Schwarzenberg himsel 
concentrated on foreign affairs, and in November 1850 secure 
formal recognition by the Prussians of Austrian leadership in Gei 
many. He died suddenly, still in office, in April 1852. 

Sebastopol. City in the Crimean peninsula, main naval base for th 
Russian Black Sea Fleet, originally strongly fortified in the 1840: 
The capture of Sebastopol became the prime military objective c 
the Crimean War, since it was believed that its destruction woul 
secure the continued independence of Turkey. Sebastopol was ai 
cordingly besieged for twelve months from September 1854 by a 
Anglo-French force of some 50,000 men, subsequently supported t 
15,000 Piedmontese. By the Treaty of Paris of 1856, Sebastopol wt 
demilitarized, but the Russians began refortifying the base in 187 
and it recovered its importance within a few years. Sebastopol Wi 
again besieged during the Second World War, falling to the Ge 
mans in June 1942 after four weeks of heavy fighting. 

, Second Empire. The official style of the government of France froi 
2 December 1852 to 3 September 1870, the reign of Napoleon I 
(q.v.). The regime remained autocratic until January 1870, whe 
political reforms transformed the government into a constitution: 
monarchy, sometimes termed the ‘Liberal Empire’. 

Second .International. The second attempt at the organization i 
International Socialism (q.v.), set up in Paris in 1889. Although sha 
tered by the outbreak of war in 1914, it reformed as ‘The Laboi 
and Socialist International’ after the war and continues in that for 
today. 

Second Reich. The German Empire from the proclamation of Ku 
William of Prussia as Emperor at Versailles in January 1871 to tl 
abdication of William II (q.v.) in November 1918. Retrospective! 
the Holy Roman Empire (q.v.) was styled ‘the First Reich’. Hitl 
claimed the title ‘Third Reich’ for his r6gime. 
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Second Republic of France. Proclaimed on 25 February 1848, and 
lasted in name until the proclamation of the Second Empire on 2 
December 1852. The movement that had overthrown Louis Philippe 
(q.v.) and established the Republic was essentially Parisian, and as 
the provinces adjusted themselves to the change of regime the 
government rapidly lost its radical characteristics. In June 1848 the 
failure of the ‘National Workshops’ of Louis Blanc (q.v.) led to 
serious street fighting in Paris, which left the propertied classes in 
control of government In the Presidential election later in the year, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (the future Napoleon III, q.v.) secured 
four million more votes than his nearest rival and assumed office in 
December, being styled the ‘Prince-President’. The Constitution of 
the Republic limited the President to one four-year term of office; 
after narrowly failing to gain a constitutional amendment allowing 
him a further term, Louis Napoleon carried out a coiip d’etat on 
2 December 1851, subsequently securing a new constitution allow- 
ing the President a ten-year period of office. This arrangement was 
short-lived; at the end of 1852 a proposal that the Prince-President 
should become hereditary Emperor was submitted to plebiscite and 
received nearly eight million afiirmative votes, with only a quarter 
of a million against. 

Sedan. French frontier fortress. Scene of the German victory of 
1-2 September 1870. A French army, under Marshal Macmahon 
(q.v.), and accompanied by the Emperor Napoleon III, was trapped 
in Sedan while on the way to relieve another French army besieged 
in Metz. In the ensuing battle 20,000 Frenchmen were killed, a figure 
three times as large as the German casualties. Napoleon III himself 
surrendered to the Prussian King, and over 80,000 Frenchmen were 
taken prisoner. The news of Sedan precipitated the fall of the 
Second Empire and the proclamation of the Third Republic (q.v.) 
in Paris. Sedan was also the point where the Germans broke through 
the French defences in May 1940. 

Secckt, Hans von (1866-1936). One of a brilliant group of young 
German staff-officers at the beginning of the twentieth century, with 
more political perception and wider interests than the majority of his 
colleagues. As Chief of Staff to Mackensen on the Eastern Front, he 
achieved the break-through at Gorlice (May 1915). He served sub- 
sequently in the Balkans and, at the end of the war, was in Turkey. 
From 1919 to 1926 he was responsible for the secret building-up of 
the German Army, and circumnavigated the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles by cooperating over training and supplies 
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with Soviet Russia. At home, he was prepared to use the Army dis 
passionately against either Communist or Nazi trouble-makers. Dur 
ing these years as Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Reichswehr 
he was the most powerful person in Germany, but the jealous bos 
tility of President Hindenburg forced his resignation in October 1926 
Once Hitler had come to power, it was Seeckt’s long-term planninj 
that made possible the rapid transformation from an army o: 
(nominally) 100,000 men to the conscript forces that won thf 
victories of 1940. 

Seize Mai (1877). French political crisis. Caused by the attempt o: 
President Macmahon (q.v.) to secure a royalist government. 

Serbia. A Balkan state, capital Belgrade. Although there was a larg( 
medieval Serbian Empire, it was overthrown by the Turks at thi 
battle of Kossovo (1389), and Serbian nationalism remained quies 
cent until the revolt of Karadjordje Petrovic (‘Black George’), 1804- 
13. Karadjordje was forced into exile and eventually murdered by i 
rival Serbian leader Milos Obrenovic (Prince of Serbia, anc 

1859.-60). The Turks recognized Serbian autonomy in 1830 and con 
ceded full independence in 1878. The feud between the Obrenovic 
and Karadjordjevic families dominated Serbian politics and cul 
minated in the murder of the last Obrenovic, King Alexander, it 
June 1903. Peter Karadjordjevic (the grandson of ‘Black George’] 
was thereupon elected King and reigned until 1921, although he 
appointed his son Alexander (q.v.) Regent in 1914. Serbian policj 
between 1903 and 1914 sought the ‘liberation’ of the Serb peoples 
still within Austria-Hungary and Turkey. Serbia more than doublet 
her size during the Balkan Wars (q.v.), but the conflict with Austris 
precipitated the Sarajevo Crisis (q.v.) and so led to war and occupa' 
tion. In December 1918 Serbia joined Croatia and Slovenia in s 
triune kingdom which was later (1929) called Yugoslavia (q.v.). Froni 
1941 to 1945 there was a German puppet state of Serbia, and ir 
1946 Serbia was reconstituted as one of the ‘People’s Republics’ ol 
the Yugoslav Federation. 

Sevres, Treaty of (10 August 1920). The abortive peace settlement 
accepted by Ottoman Turkey after the First World War, but nevei 
ratified. The main terms were: Greece to acquire Thrace and the 
Turkish islands in the Aegean with a five-year administration of 
Smyrna (q.v.) and its hinterland, pending a plebiscite; Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, and Armenia to be recognized as independent, the 
first two as mandated territories; the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to 
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Port Arthur was returned to China. Nevertheless, the Treaty repre- 
sented a major step towards Japanese domination of the Chinese 
mainland. 

Sieyes, Emmanuel Joseph (‘Abbd Sieyes’; 1748-1836). Bom in Frejus. 
Sieyfes was a natural intellectual who became a priest without a real 
vocation'; his conscience never allowed him to preach a sermon or 
hear confessions. As. secretary to the Bishop of Trdguier, he came 
to sympathize with the poverty-stricken peasantry of Brittany. 
Settling in Paris in the winter of 1788-9, he gained a following among 
the young reformers by his Essai sur les privileges and, even more, by 
his Qu’est-ce que le Tiers Etat? — a 20,000-word manifesto demand- 
ing that the Third Estate be recognized as a parliament empowered 
to prepare a constitution defining the rights of government. Sieyes 
more than anyone else was ‘the Man of 1789’, and it was on his pro- 
posal that the Third Estate assumed the title of National Assembly 
on 17 June. Although he sat on the committee that divided France 
into Departments, he gradually withdrew from public life, declining 
the Archbishopric of Paris in March 1791. Asked in old age what 
he had done during the Terror, he replied, ‘J’ai survecu' (‘I stayed 
aUve’). After serving on a diplomatic mission in Berlin, he joined the 
Directory in 1798 and, the following year, helped Bonaparte seize 
power {Brumaire, q.v.). It was Sieyes who planned the system of the 
Consulate, although Bonaparte so modified his ideas that he would 
not serve him. He was created a Count under the Empire, spent the 
' years 1814-30 in exile in Belgium, and returned to die in Paris under 
the July Monarchy. 

Simon, John (1873-1954, knighted 1910, Viscount 1940). Bom in 
Manchester, the son of a Congregational minister. He was called to 
the Bar in 1899 and gained distinction in the Courts independent of 
his political career. He became Liberal M.P. for Walthamstow in 
1906, Solicitor-General 1910, and Attorney-General 1913. He served 
as Home Secretary in 1915 and 1916, but resigned because his con- 
science was opposed to the idea of conscription. He was chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission of 1927—30 which produced the 
Simon Report (q.v.). He headed the ‘National Liberals’ in the Mac- 
Donald Government and was Foreign Secretary from 1931 to 1935, 
favouring a policy of disarmament and conciliation and becoming 
the first British Cabinet Minister to visit Hitler (March 1935). He 
returned to the Home Office from 1935 to 1937, was Chancellor of 
, the Exchequer under Chamberlain (1937^0) and Lord Chancellor 
from 1940 to 1945. 
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Simon Report, 1930. The report of a commission on India headed by 
Sir John Simon (q.v.). TTie report recommended an increase in 
responsible government in the provinces and indirect election for the 
central legislature. Subsequently the Round Table Conferences on 
India (meeting in London in 1931-2), and a ‘White Paper’ issued by 
the Government in 1933, went further than the Report and proposed 
an Indian Federation; the resultant India Act of 1935 (q.v.) was based 
on the Conferences and the ‘White Paper’ rather than on the Simon 
Report 

Singapore. An island to the south of the Malay Peninsula. Acquired 
by Sir Stamford Raffles (1781-1826) from the Rajah of Johore in 
1819 for the East India Company. Singapore was controlled and 
developed by Raffles until 1823, becoming an important trading port 
within four years. From 1826 to 1867 Singapore, with other British 
settlements in Malaya, was administered by the Governor-General 
of India, but in 1867 the ‘Straits Settlements’ were constituted a 
separate colony. Singapore became a naval port and a commercial 
centre for south-east Asia. Japanese troops crossing from the main- 
land of Malaya on 8-9 February 1942, overwhelmed the island’s 
defences and captured the city on 15 February, over 70,000 British 
and Australian soldiers being forced to surrender - in Churchill’s 
words, ‘the worst disaster and largest capitulation in British history’. 
Singapore was not hberated until the Japanese surrender of August 
1945. The British Government thereupon began a period of succes- 
sive constitutional reforms. The island became independent in 1958 
and part of the Malaysian Federation in 1963. 

Sinn F6in (‘Ourselves Alone’). Irish republican party. Founded in 
1902 by Arthur Griffith (1872-1922) to achieve a new status for 
Ireland (originally on the model of Deak in Hungary). The move- 
ment did not become influential until the Irish disorders of 1914 
when there was an influx of fiery Dublin workers, headed by James 
Connolly, who ousted Griffith from leadership. The abortive ‘Easter 
Rising’ (q.v.) of 1916 gave Sinn Fdin its martyrology. From October 
1917 it was headed by de Valera (q.v.), and was at war with the 
British authorities in 1919-20. In 1922 a split in the movement led to 
its virtual disintegration, Griffith accepting the settlement establish- 
ing the Irish Free State, de Valera seeking to organize a new Repub- 
lican Army and eventually claiming to continue the old tradition in 
his party, the Fianna Fail. 

Sino-Japanese Wars (i) 1894—5. This campaign, which was princi- 
pally concerned with control of Korea (q.v.), showed the supremacy 
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of the new Japanese Army and Navy, based on European models. , 
The Chinese offered little effective resistance. Peace was made at | 

Shimonoseki (q.v.) in April 1895. pver ' 

(ii) 1937-45. The Japanese had been manoeuvring for war ever 
since the Mukden Incident (q.v.) of 1931. A clash between Japanese j 
and Chinese forces on the night of 7 July 1937 began full-scale | 
hostilities, no formal declaration of war being made by either side. , 
The Japanese overran northern China in the autumn of 1937, cap- ; 
hiring Shanghai and penetrating up the Yangtse in November. The 
Japanese tended to advance along the main railways, capturing the 
chief cities : Nanking fell in December 1937, Canton and Hankow 
in October 1938. The Chinese offered resistance in two forms; the 
Nationalist (Kuomintang, q.v.) Army of Chiang Kai-shek, based on 
the temporary capital of Chungking and receiving arms from Britain 
and the U.S.A.; and the Communist guerillas (‘8th Route Army’) 
under Mao Tse-tung, who inflicted several reverses on the Japanese 
in the course of 1938. The China campaign became engulfed in the 
Second World War after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (q.v.) 
in December 1941. The Chinese kept a Japanese Army of over a mil- 
lion tied up on the mainland; in July 1942 they inflicted a serious de- 
feat on theJapanese in Kiangsi. The Japanese eventually signed an act 
of capitulation to Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking on 9 September 1945. 

Slave Trade, Abolition of the. In the later eighteenth century, 
humanitarian sentiment turned against the institution of slavery, and 
particularly the slave trade, first in Britain and later in the northern 
American states. In the 1770s British seamen still transported the 
greatest number of slaves from Africa to the Americas. The Anti- 
Slavery Committee was established in London in 1787, with the sym- 
pathetic approval of the Prime Minister, Pitt. Wilberforce (q.v.) 
introduced motions against the slave trade in 1789, 1791, 1795, and 
1804; but it was not until 1807 that an Act abolishing the slave trade, 
so far as Britain was concerned, passed through Parliament, becom- 
ing law in May 1808. The U.S.A. forbade American participation 
from 1 January 1809. Among continental countries, the lead had 
been taken by the Danes, who were forbidden to trade in slaves after 
the end of 1802. Under Castlereagh’s influence, a formal condem- 
nation of the slave trade was made by the delegates to the Congress 
of Vienna in February 1815. The Trench forbade participation in 
the trade in the same year, the Spanish and Portuguese in 1820. 

Slaves, Emancipation of. Slavery persisted for several decades after 
the formal condemnation of the slave trade, largely for economic 
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reasons. Wilberforce continued to press for the abolition of slavery 
within the British Empire and, shortly before his death,, an Act 
emancipating all slaves in British possessions passed through Parlia- 
ment (August 1833): slave-owners were awarded £20 million com- 
pensation. Feeling was running high, at the same time, in the U.S.A., 
where William Lloyd Garrison began an emancipation campaign 
from Boston in 1831 and the Anti-Slavery Society was foimded in 
1833. The publication of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in 1852 provided the movement with a powerful weapon of 
propaganda. The decision in the Dred Scott Case (q.v.) of 1857 and 
the activities of John Brown (q.v.) helped to make slavery the chief 
issue in the Presidential campaign of 1860 and so precipitated seces- 
sion and the American Civil War (q.v.). Lincoln proclaimed the 
emancipation of American slaves on 1 January 1863, Congress rati- 
fying the decision in the 13th Amendment to the Constitution of 
December 1865. 

Many Central American states ended slavery in the third quarter 
of the century, Venezuela in 1854, Puerto Rico not until 1873, and 
Brazil in a series of edicts between 1870 and 1888. The greatest diffi- 
culties facing the emancipators were in Africa itself, particularly the 
Congo (q.v.). It was easier to suppress slavery in coastal areas; thus 
the slave markets were closed in Zanzibar in 1873 and in Madagas- 
car in 1877. In 1822 Liberia was founded as an African community 
for freed slaves returning from America; it was created an indepen- 
dent republic in 1847. 

Slivnitza, Battle of (16-19 November 1885). Following the unifica- 
tion of Bulgaria (q.v.) the Serbian King, Milan Obrenovic (who was 
under Austrian dominance), demanded territorial compensation and, 
when this was refused, went to war against Bulgaria (November 
1885). To the general surprise, the Bulgarians routed the Serbs at 
Slivnitza. Serbia was only saved from complete disaster by an ulti- 
matum from Austria-Hungary to Bulgaria demanding withdrawal of 
her forces. Although the peace settlement of March 1886 merely 
restored the pre-war situation, the political effects of the battle were 
considerable, as it secured recogm'tion of the strength of Bulgarian 
national feeling while marking the nadir of Serbia’s fortunes. (The 
battle formed the background for Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man.) 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950). Bom in Cape Colony and edu- 
cated at SteUenbosch and Christ’s College, Cambridge. He became a 
lawyer in the Transvaal, and in August 1899 was the intermediary 
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between Kruger and the British in a belated attempt to improve 
Anglo-Boer relations. During the Boer War he served as a divisional 
commander with the rank of General He cooperated with Botha 
(q.v.) in negotiating the peace of Vereeniging and in his later political 
career. As Colonial Secretary under Botha, Smuts negotiated an 
agreement with Gandhi (q.v.) assuring the Asiatics in South Africa 
just treatment (1913). Smuts fought in the 1914-15 campaign in 
German South-west Africa and commanded the Allied troops that 
penetrated into German East Mrica in 1916, capturing Dar-es- 
Salaam in September. In March 1917 he was sent to London on a 
political mission, became a member of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and, in the following winter, carried out secret negotiations with 
Austrian representatives in Switzerland in the hope of securing a 
separate peace with Austria-Hungary. Smuts attended the Paris 
Peace Conference and assisted in the preparation of the League of 
Nations Covenant. He succeeded Botha as Prime Minister in August 
1919, and remained in office for five years. When a National Coali- 
tion was formed under General Hertzog in March 1933, he joined the 
Government and, in the following year, founded the ‘United Party’ 
by linking his own supporters to the moderate nationalists of Hfert- 
zog; the republican and racialist group of Nationalists remained in 
opposition under Dr Malan. Smuts became Prime Minister again 
in September 1939, and continued in office until defeated by Malan’s 
Nationalists in the election of May 1948. During the war. Smuts was 
regarded as the Elder Statesman of the Commonwealth; he partici- 
pated in the Cairo Conference of 1942, conducted delicate negotia- 
tions with Eisenhower in Algiers in 1943, and assisted in the 
preparatory work for the United Nations Organization in 1944—5. 
He was made a Field-Marshal in 1941. Apart from his political 
activities, he was a botanist and a philosopher, the creator of the 
theory of holism. 

Smyrna (Izmir). An ancient commercial port and religious centre on 
the west coast of Asia Minor. Captured by the Turks in 1424. The 
city had a large Greek community (nearly half a million in 1914), 
and with its hinterland was awarded to Greece for a trial period of 
five years by the Treaty of Sevres of 1920. The Turkish Nationalists 
under Kemal (q.v.) refused to accept the loss of Smyrna and began 
military operations against the Greeks in June 1920. The Greeks 
succeeded in throwing the Turks back until August 1922, when, in a 
desperate counter-offensive, the Turks broke the Greek Army, which 
fled to the coast in confusion. The Turks occupied Smyrna in Sep- 
tember, ruthlessly expelling the Greeks and setting fire to the city. 
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The Smyrna area was restored to Turkey by the Treaty of Lausanne 
of 1923. War, massacre, and forced emigration reduced the popula- 
tion of Smyrna from over a million in 1914 to under two hundred 
thousand in 1939. 

Social Democrats. The name taken by the Marxist parties of a 
number of Central and Eastern European states before the First 
World War. The earliest appears to have been the German Sozial- 
demokratische Arbeiterpartei, founded at a Congress of all the Ger- 
man socialist groups at Eisenach in 1869 by Wilhelm Liebknecht 
(1826-1900) and August Bebel (1840-1913). Despite attempts by 
Bismarck to hamper the Party, it grew rapidly: in 1877 it polled 
493,000 votes, in 1890 1,427,000, in 1912 4,239,000. It was kept out 
of ofBce by coalitions of the ‘boimgeois’ parties. 

Social-democrat parties, on the German model, were founded in 
Belgium (1885); Austria (1889, founded by Viktor Adler, 1852- 
1918): Hungary (1890); Bulgaria (1891); Poland (1892); Rumania 
(1893, disintegrated 1900 and refounded 1910); Holland (1894); 
Russia (1898); Finland (1903); Serbia (1903). The socialist parties of 
Britain (Labour Party, q.v.) and France (see Jaurks) developed along 
different lines. 

Social democracy became a powerful force in the Scandinavian 
states. The Danish party was founded in 1878, the Norwegian in 
1887, and the Swedish in 1889. All three were closely linked to the 
trade union movements in their countries and followed the British, 
rather than the German, pattern of development. The Swedish party 
achieved a virtual social revolution in the period 1924-36, and the 
Norwegian party carried through a programme for social security 
between 1935 and 1938. 

Representatives of the national parties met in the congresses of 
the Second International (q.v.). 

After the Russian Revolution, the orthodox Marxists seceded 
from most of the social-democrat parties, who were prepared to work 
for the gradual dissolution of capitalism and not for the violent 
revolution expected by the communist parties (q.v.). 

Solferino, Battle of (20 June 1859). An indecisive battle, with very 
heavy casualties, fought in Lombardy in the Franco-Piedmontese 
War against Austria. Although it was technically a defeat for the 
Austrians, the casualty figures so alarmed Napoleon III (q.v.) that he 
offered the Austrians an armistice (without consulting his Piedmont- 
ese allies), which was concluded on 8 July. The carnage of Magenta 
(q.v.) and Solferino increased the demand for international medical 
services and so helped establish, in 1864. the International Red Cross 
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Somme, Battle of (1 July-15 November '1916). A costly offensive 
mounted by the British and French along a twenty-mile stretch of 
the River Somme in north-western France. During the twenty weeks 
of fighting the Allies advanced, at the most, ten miles and lost 
600,000 men, two thirds of whom were British. The Somme was the 
first battle in which tanks were employed (by the British, in Septem- 
ber). The Germans were eventually forced into new positions, but 
rain and mud stopped the offensive. After the war, German Generals 
maintained that their losses had been so great on the Somme that 
they could never again raise a fully trained and efficient fighting 
force and that accordingly the Somme, for all its apparent futile 
costliness, was the real turning-point of the war. 


Sonderbund. A league formed by the seven predominantly Catholic 
Swiss cantons in December 1845, to protect their interests against an 
attempt to strengthen the Federal Government by the Liberals (most 
of whom were non-Catholics). When the Federal Diet condemned 
the Sonderbund as a secessionist movement contrary to the Swiss 
Constitution, the seven cantons (which were mainly around Lake 
Lucerne) organized resistance, and there was a brief civil war in 
November 1847 before the Federal forces secured the dissolution of 
the Sonderbund and the expulsion from Switzerland of the Jesuits, 
who were alleged to have organized the league. The Federal action 
aroused the hostility of the Austrians and French, both of whom had 
p anned intervention on behalf of the Sonderbund, but received the 
sympathetic support of Palmerston. 


South Africa Act. An Act carried through the British Parliament in 
September 1909 giving approval to a constitution devised at a con- 
vention of representatives from Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange River Colony, held in Durban and Capetown be- 
tween October 1908 and February 1909, and proposing the creation 
of a Union of South Africa, a dominion under the British Crown, 
svith equal status for people of British or Dutch descent. The Union 
officially came into being on 31 May 1910; the first elections were 
held in the following September and gave victory to the party of 
General Botha (q.v.), who became the first Prime Minister. In June 
1934 the Status of the Union Act (passed in the South African Par- 
liament) defined the Union as a sovereign independent state’ with 
an eventual right of secession from the Commonwealth. A referen- 
dum in 1960 voted in favour of the Union becoming a Republic. 
In the following year, after persistent condemnation of the National- 
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ist Party’s policy towards the coloured peoples of the Union, South 
Africa left the Commonwealth. 

South African War. See Boer Wars. 

Spanish'American War of 1898. Caused by the expansionist policy 
of the younger Republican politicians and by the repressive attitude 
of the Spanish colonial administration in Cuba (q.v.). The destruction 
of the U.S. battleship Maine in Havana on 15 February 1898, with 
the loss of 260 of her crew, outraged American public opinion, which 
assumed (without waiting for evidence) that Spaniards had blown up 
the vessel. Despite conciliatory messages from Spain, President 
McKinley asked Congress for a declaration of war (April). U.S. naval 
forces concentrated on the Philippines (where Dewey destroyed a 
Spanish squadron in Manila Bay without any loss of American lives); 
on Cuba (where Theodore Roosevelt, q.v., played a leading role in 
the expeditionary force and where another Spanish squadron was 
destroyed, with the loss of one American life); and in Puerto Rico. 
Peace was signed in Paris in December 1898; the U.S. A. gained the 
Philippines, Guam, and Puerto Rico; Spain also ceded Cuba, which 
was occupied by American troops pending proclamation of an inde- 
pendent republic. 

Spanish Civil War (1936-9). Arose from the resentment of the Army 
leaders at the growing socialist and anti-clerical tendencies of the 
Popular Front Republican Government of President Azana. The 
Civil War began by a revolt of military commanders in Spanish 
Morocco on 18 July 1936. The insurgents were led by General San- 
jurjo (killed two months later) and General Franco, who was pro- 
claimed ‘Chief of the Spanish State’ in October 1936. The Govern- 
ment remained in control of Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, and 
Valencia; Cadiz, Saragossa, Seville, and Burgos declared for the 
insurgent nationalists. Spain became an ideological battleground for 
fascists and socialists from all countries. Russia sent advisers and 
technicians to the Government, and opponents of fascism organized 
an International Brigade which was involved in heavy fighting along 
the River Ebro throughout 1938. German air power contributed con- 
siderably to Franco’s victory, the pilots perfecting techniques of 
dive-bombing which they were to use in the Second World War. 
Franco also had the assistance of more than 50,000 Italian ‘volun- 
teers’. 

The military campaigns of the Civil War fall into four main 
phases, (i) In the first six months the advantages of surprise and 
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superior military strength enabled the rebel nationalists to carry all 
before them in the west and the south. The determination of urban 
workers and miners, and the desire of the Basques and Catalonians 
for autonomy (which they , would clearly not obtain from the 
nationalists) enabled the Government to rally resistance in the east 
and extreme north. By the end of 1936 Franco held rather more than 
half of Spain, including the length of the Portuguese frontier, a vital 
supply link, (ii) In 1937 the nationalists sought to cut off Madrid 
and drive a wedge through ‘Government’ territory by advancing 
from Teruel on Valencia. In both instances the nationalists failed: 
the International Brigade, based on Madrid, defeated a largely 
Italian force at Guadalajara; the ‘Government’ troops recaptured 
Teruel. The nationalists were, however, successful in the north, cap- 
turing the Basque port of Bilbao in June, (iii) In 1938 even greater 
assistance reached Franco from Germany and Italy (despite at- 
tempts by the British and French to impose a poh'cy of ‘non-inter- 
vention’). The nationalists were thus able to resume the offensive 
throughout Spain. In August they at last severed ‘Government’ terri- 
j thrust towards the sea. Throughout the year 

Madrid withstood a siege and it was not until Christmas that the 
nationalists broke through on the Catalan Front, (iv) Intrigues be- 

Russian policy (which cut off 
aid) led to the rapid collapse of the ‘Government’ forces in 1939. 

January and Valencia and Madrid sur- 

Inst • tn three quarters of a million lives were 

lost m the course of the Civil War. 

Speenh^land System. A method of out-door relief for the poor. 

Sncpnlf y Berkshire Justices of the Peace meeting at 

Speenhamland, near Newbury, in May 1795. It provided a sliding 
scale of allowances, y^arying with the price of bread and size of the 
ami y concern , to be paid from the rates to supplement the wages 
of labourers. The Speenhamland system was never specificaUy 
authorized by legislation, but it was soon adopted in every English 
county except ^e far north and west. The system was an honest 
attempt to deal humanely with the rising problem of pauperism, 
but the Speenhamland justices had made a fundamental mistake in 
rejecting the ide^f a fixed minimum wage in favour of a subsidy 
from the rates. The disadvantages of the system did not become 
clear until the rise in unemployment after the Napoleonic Wars and 
the consequent increased claims on relief. Magistrates complained 
that the system subsidized laziness : farmers paid low wages throw- 
ing an unfair burden on the general ratepayers; the labourer them- 
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selves suffered, because relief depended on the price of bread, and 
the price of other necessities rose so alarmingly that the Speenham- 
land system did not even guarantee a survival wage. The weaknesses 
of the system were shown by the serious agrarian disturbances in 
the southern coimties in 1830, and the system was abandoned by 
the Poor Law of 1834 (q.v.). 

Speransky, Michael (1772-1839). Russian reformer and jurist. The 
son of a country priest, became the chief adviser to Tsar Alexander 
I on constitutional reform, and was responsible for the creation in 
1810 of the Council of State and the first regular system of state 
budgets in Russia. His attempts to secure representative central and 
local assemblies aroused the opposition of conservative groups, and 
he was temporarily exiled in 1812. He returned to favour under 
Nicholas I and set himself to codify the Russian legal system, a 
task completed in 1832. 

‘Splendid Isolation’. British foreign policy during the Salisbury 
Governments of 1895-1902 has frequently been described as being 
based upon the principle of ‘splendid isolation’. While the other 
European Great Powers tended to line up in two rival camps, Britain 
was able, because of her naval strength, to remain without an ally 
until 1902 - when a treaty limited to Far Eastern waters was made 
with Japan. It is, however, a mistake to assume that Salisbury 
favoured isolation under all circumstances. He disliked indefinite 
undertakings for possible action in hypothetical circumstances at 
some future date, but he was always prepared to make limited agree- 
ments for particular objectives; thus he made the Mediterranean 
Agreements (q.v.) with Italy and Austria-Hungary, and cooperated 
with France and Russia during disturbances in Crete in 1896. The 
phrase ‘splendid isolation’ was used in the Canadian Parliament- 
(16 January 1896), appeared as a heading in Tfie Times six days 
later (reporting a speech by Joseph Chamberlain), and was first used 
by Salisbury in the Guildhall speech of 9 November 1896, as a 
mildly sardonic rebuke to the complacent self-righteousness of some 
of his critics. It is ironical that Salisbury, who always regarded 
complete isolation as a disaster, should have had the phrase post- 
humously attached to his policy. 

Stalin, Josef Visarionovitch (1879-1953, family name Djugashvili). 
Eom in Georgia, the son of a cobbler. Educated in a seminary, from 
which he was expelled for holding revolutionaiy views in 1899. He 
'"’as twice exiled to Siberia, escaping each time. In 1902—3 he was in 
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Paris, in 1906 at the Stockholm Conference of Russian Social Demo- 
crat exiles, in 1907 at the London Conference. When the Bolshevik 
Central Committee was established in 1912 he was recognized as its 
expert on racial minorities and in 1913 completed, in Vienna, his 
study Marxism and the Nationalities Problem. He became editor of 
Pravda in 1917, assisted Lenin in Petrograd during the October 
Revolution, and was made Commissar for Nationalities in the gov- 
ernment that Lenin established, holding the post until 1922 when 
he became Secretary of the Communist Party. In the Civil War he 
helped organize the defence of Petrograd against the ‘Whites’ of 
General Yudenich, and distinguished himself in defending Tsaritsyn 
(renamed Stalingrad in his honour) against General Denikin. When 
at the end of 1923 it was clear that Lenin was dying, Stalin allied 
himself to Zinoviev (q.v.) and Kamenev to keep Trotsky (q.v.) out 
of office. The dispute with Trotsky continued until January 1929, 
when he was exiled to Turkey, Stalin meanwhile having broken 
with his former allies and used his position as Party Secretary to 
impose his will on the party at the 15th Congress (December 1927). 
From 1928 Stalin began his policy of achieving ‘Socialism in One 
Countiy’ through the Five-Year Plans (q.v.). In 1933 and again 
from 1936 to 1938 he enforced his views through trials in which his 
opponents, rnany of them veteran Bolsheviks or Army leaders, were 

condemned (see Yezhovshchina). On 
7 May 1941 Stalin, who had hitherto relied upon indirect political 
control, became Prime Minister (Chairman .of the Council of Min- 
isters), a post he retained until his death in March 1953 As Com- 
missar of Defence and a Marshal of the Soviet Union he assumed 
supreme direction of the Russian war effort and attended the con- 
ferences of the AUied statesmen at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
After the war he sought to retain as rigid a grip on the policies of 
the newly communist states as he had on the Russian political 
machine. He failed only in the case of Yugoslavia, where Marshal 
Tito successfully defied him in June 1948. Since Stafin’s death, his 
mccessors have accused him of encouraging a ‘personality cult’. In 
October 1961 the 22nd Party Congress, after attacks on his persecu- 
faon m the 1930s, ordered the removal of his embalmed body from 
the mausoleum in Red Square to a plain grave beside the KremUn 
wall 


Stalingrad (now Volgograd). A city on the lower Volga (formerly 
Tsafitsyn)._Had its name changed to Stalingrad in 1928 to com- 
merndfate its defence by Stalin in the Russian Civil War. On 5 Sep- 
tember 1942, German units under General von Paulus advanced on 
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Stalingrad from the Don Basin. The Russians resisted street by 
street, until in November a relief force under General Zhukov cut 
off the German communications and besieged the besiegers. Despite 
Stubborn German resistance, the Russians gradually closed in on the 
city, capturing Paulus and his staff on 31 January 1943. Twenty-one 
German divisions fought at Stalingrad; the Russians took 90,000 
prisoners. It was the farthest point that the Germans penetrated 
into Russia. In November 1961 Stalingrad was renamed Volgograd. 

Stamboliisky, Alexander (1879-1923). Bulgarian peasant leader. 
Stamboliisky, the son of a peasant, became an active agrarian 
agitator in 1897 on returning to Bulgaria from Germany, where he 
had studied agriculture. From 1908 to 1915 he was notorious as a 
brilliant demagogue, and was then imprisoned for opposing Bul- 
garia’s entry into the war. He helped to force King Ferdinand’s 
abdication in 1918, and was Prime Minister from October 1919 until 
June 1923. During this period Stamboliisky was virtually a peasant 
dictator, instituting a regime which imposed considerable burdens 
not only on the bourgeoisie but on the urban proletariat as well, 
and left the peasantry almost free from taxes. He was overthrown 
by a right-wing coup d’etat in which he was murdered, the occasion 
of his fall being an attempt to cooperate with the Yugoslavs in sup- 
pressing I.M.R.O. (q.v.), rather than resentment at his one-sided 
agrarian policy. 

Stambulov, Stefan (1854-95). Bulgarian statesman. Stambulov was 
educated at a seminary in Odessa but, fearing exile to Siberia, left 
in 1871, retiring to Rumania. A year later, at eighteen, he became a 
teacher at Tmovo and was thus able to take a prominent part in the 
revolutionary agitation in Bulgaria of 1875. In 1886 he was accepted 
as natural leader of Bulgaria when that country defied the Great 
Powers and secured the union of Eastern Roumelia. He was officially 
created Regent in September 1886, and lent bis support to the newly 
elected Prince, Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. For seven years Stam- 
bulov Was Bulgaria’s ‘strong man’, seeking reconciliation with the 
nld enemy, Turkey, and being prepared to forget ‘unredeemed 
Macedonia’. Stambulov’s strength of character made him many 
cncmiSs, including Ferdinand, who dismissed him in January 1894 
and Connived at his brutal murder in July 1895. 

Sfates-General. The traditional political representative system of 
^e French Monarchy, first summoned in the thirteenth century, 
falling in abeyance after 1614 and revived only on the eve of the 
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French Revolution (q.v.)/ The States-General consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the First Estate (the clergy), the Second Estate (the 
nobility), and the Third Estate (the commonalty). The King issued 
the decree summoning the States-General on 8 August 1778, but the 
meeting did not actually open until 5 May 1789. Throughout May 
there was a dispute whether the three Estates should sit together or 
apart. On 10 June, the Third Estate forced the hand of the two 
privileged orders by calling for a common assembly. The States- 
General as an institution may be said to have disappeared on 17 
June, when the Deputies declared themselves to be a ‘National 
Assembly’, but it was. not until 5 November that all distinctions 
between the three Estates were formally abolished. 

Stavisky Case (1934). A discreditable episode that brought France to 
the verge of civil war. Serge Stavisky, a company promotor of Rus- 
sian Jewish origin, was accused of issuing fraudulent bonds on the 
security of the municipal pawnshop of Bayonne but, before the 
charges could be pressed, committed suicide (3 January 1934). In- 
vestigations showed that Stavisky had dabbled in other dubious 
speculations and appeared to have been protected from legal action 
by well-disposed Ministers and Deputies. Subsequently a high 
ofBcial in the ‘Public Prosecutor’s’ Department in Paris was found 
murdered, allegedly to safeguard some well-known figures. The 
scandal was exploited both by the Communists and by the right- 
wing Fascist and Royalist groups, who maintained that the incident 
proved the corruption and inefficiency of the whole system of demo- 
cratic rule in France. Serious rioting occurred in Paris on 6, 7, and 9 
February, followed by a general strike. The Republic was saved 
only by the establishment of a broad coalition government whose 
members had not had their reputation besmirched by the scandal. 
The Stavisky Riots had a lasting effect on French politics; the 
ideology of the right-wing demonstrators became the oflBcial doc- 
trine of the Vichy regime (q.v.). 

Stein, Baron Heinrich Friedrich Karl vom und zum (1757-1831). 
Prussian statesman. Bom near Nassau and educated at Gottingen. 
He became a Prussian civil servant in 1780 and was responsible for 
improving communications, especially in the western territories. His 
zeal for reform led him to be made chief minister in October 1807, 
at a time of Prussian humiliation after Tilsit (q.v.). In the fourteen 
months that he was in office he accomplished a social and political 
revolution by issuing an edict to emancipate the serfs (promulgated 
1807, effective 1810), by encouraging land reform, and by making 
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changes in the administration of central and municipal government. 
French intrigues forced him to flee to Austria in December 1808. In 
1812 he went to St Petersburg and served Alexander I until the fall 
of Napoleon, acting as administrator of the liberated German terri- 
tories 1813-14. His plan for a genuine political union of the Ger- 
man states was rejected by Mettemich at the Congress of Vienna. 

Stephenson, George (1781-1848). British engineer. Stephenson was 
bom at Newcastle, the son of a colliery engineer. He carried further 
experiments undertaken by Richard Trevithick (1771-1833) who had 
built a locomotive to run on rails as early as 1 804. Stephenson began 
by constructing locomotives for colliery tram-loads, building suc- 
cessful engines at Killingworth (1814-17). He supervised the en- 
gineering work on the Stockton-Darlington Railway (1822-5). In 
1829 his locomotive, the Rocket, won the Rainhill trials for the new 
Liverpool-Manchester Railway (opened in 1830). By reaching a 
speed of 35 m.p.h., the Rocket demonstrated that railways could be 
fast conveyors of passengers as well as an economical way of moving 
coal from a pit-head. Stephenson’s son, Robert (1803-59), was also 
a famous engineer, and constructed bridges across the Menai Straits, 
the St Lawrence, and the Nile. 

Sfolypin, Peter (1862-1911). Russian statesman. Stolypin first at- 
tracted the attention of Nicholas II by the energy with which he 
suppressed the 1905 agrarian disturbances in Saratov Province, of 
which he was Governor. The Tsar appointed him Minister of the 
Interior in May 1906, making him Prime Minister two months later, 
a post he held until assassinated in a Kiev theatre in September 1911. 
Stolypin followed a policy of moderate reform, seeking to balance 
the liberal elements in the Duma (q.v.) by creating a new class of 
medium farmers (the Kulaks, q.v.) who would be essentially con- 
servative. At the same time he narrowed the franchise for election to 
the Duma by introducing a property qualification. His period of 
office was also marked by harsh treatment of rioters in the country- 
side through a system of ‘field courts martial’ and by a revival of 
persecution of the Jewish population. Stolypin, however, began a 
scheme for social insurance, improved education, and sought to ex- 
tend the system of zemstva (q.v.). 

Straits Question. An international dispute concerning rights of pas- 
sage through the Dardanelles (q.v.) and the Bosphorus (q.v.). In 1 833 
a secret clause to the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (q.v.) assured the 
Russians that the Turks would close the Dardanelles to foreign war- 
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ships while imposing no restrictions on Russian vessels coming out 
of the Black Sea. This remained the ideal solution for Russia but 
was invalidated by a series of later agreements. The Straits Conven- 
tion of July 1841 (signed by Britain, Russia, France, Austria, and 
Prussia) closed the Straits to all foreign warships while Turkey was 
at peace, a stipulation reaffirmed by the Treaty of Paris (q.v.) of 
1856. A conference in London in 1871 (accepting the Russian re- 
militarization of the Black Sea) also re-stated the principle of 1841 
but contained clauses allowing warships to pass the Straits even in 
peace if the Sultan considered the independence of Turkey menaced 
by the action of another Power. The 1871 decision formed the basis 
of the statements on the Straits made at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, although Salisbury (q.v.) on that occasion made it clear that the 
British regarded themselves as free to send warships up the Darda- 
nelles, even without an invitation, should the Sultan appear to have 
lost his freedom of action. 

In 1885 and 1895 the Turks, with the backing of the other powers, 
refused to allow British vessels up the Straits. British policy changed 
in 1896, Salisbury declaring in favour of free passage of the Straits 
for aU vessels. This idea was now unacceptable to the Russians but, 
after finding the Straits closed to them in the Russo-Japanese War, 
they too adopted the policy that Salisbury had urged. In 1908 and 
again in 1912 the Russians tried to revise the Straits Convention but 
still had to face the opposition of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
After the First World War the Treaty of Lausanne (q.v.) imposed a 
new settlement; the Straits were demilitarized but warships were 
allowed full right of passage so long as Turkey was at peace and so 
long as no one state sent a fieet larger than the Russian force in the 
Black Sea. The Montreux Convention (q.v.) of 1936 not only 
allowed the Turks to refortify the Straits but allowed the Russians to 
send through warships of any class, except aircraft-carriers and 
submarines, while limiting non-Black-Sea Powers to light warships. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount (1786-1880). Bom Stratford Can- 
ning. The son of a London merchant, taking the title by which he is 
better known on being made a peer, 1852. While a Cambridge under- 
graduate he was given a minor Foreign Office post by his cousin, the 
Foreign Secretary, George Canning (q.v.). He spent most of his 
public life in Constantinople, where he was in charge of British 
interests for 24 years in all - 1810-14, 1824-9, 1841-5, 1847-58. He 
also served as British Minister in Washington from 1820 to 1824. 
Stratford’s commanding presence, sympathetic insight, and patience 
won him the support of the Turks, who never doubted his declared 
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intention of postponing as long as possible the disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire. His contemporaries believed that he instigated the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1853; this legend is not supported by the 
diplomatic archives. He worked throughout his period as Ambassa- 
dor to secure internal reforms; he believed that a Russian attack 
would destroy not only these reforms but the Turkish Empire as well 
He was, however, determined to prevent the Russians from setting up 
a virtual protectorate over Turkey, and used his position as un- 
oflBcial adviser to the Sultan to induce the Turks to follow a firm 
course in their diplomatic negotiations. He became an easy scape- 
goat for the blunders and contradictions of the Aberdeen Ministry. 

Stresa Conferences. There were two conferences held at Stresa in the 
1930s. The first was a meeting of representatives of sixteen govern- 
ments under the auspices of the League of Nations in September 
1932 to discuss assistance to the states of eastern and central Europe 
in their economic difficulties. The second conference was in April 
1935, and was between the Prime Ministers of Britain, France, and 
Italy (MacDonald, Flandin, and Mussolini) and their Foreign Secre- 
taries to discuss the formation of a common front against Germany 
in view of Hitler’s denunciation of the clauses in the Versailles 
Treaty limiting Germany’s armaments. The conference, which issued 
a formal protest, was the last demonstration of unity by the three 
former. Allies against the former enemy. Within six months Musso- 
lini’s invasion of Abyssinia had ranged him with the delinquent 
Hitler, and the so-called ‘Stresa Front’ had disintegrated. 

Stresemann, Gustav (1878-1929). German statesman. Bom in Berlin, 
and became a member of the Reichstag in 1906, succeeding in 1917 
to the leadership of the National Liberals (re-named ‘People’s Party’ 
in 1919). During the war Stresemann was an ardent nationalist and 
parliamentary mouthpiece of the High Command. Under the 
Weimar Republic he moderated his views. While still believing that 
Germany was destined to dominate Europe, he emerged as leader 
of the group that favoured ‘Fulfilment’, winning the confidence of 
the Western Powers by an attempt to carry out the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Although Chancellor only from August to November 1923, 
he continued as Foreign Minister until his death (October 1929) and 
secured the reversal of Germany’s diplomatic position. His greatest 
personal successes were the Pact of Locarno (q.v.) in 1925 and the 
entry of Germany into the League, with a permanent seat on the 
Council (1926). He reduced the figure of Reparations (q.v.) and, 
shortly before his death, negotiated an agreement for Allied evacua- 
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tion of the Rhineland (q.v.). He was awarded a Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1926. 


Strossniayer, Josef (1815-1905). Croatian cleric and champion of the 
Yugoslav ideal. He was Bishop of Djakovo from 1849 until his 
death, and took a prominent part in restraining the illiberal tenden- 
cies of the Hungarian authorities in Croatia in the second half of 
the century. He founded a South Slav Academy at Zagreb (then 
called Agram) in 1867 and established a university there in 1874. 
Strossmaycr was a liberal Catholic and opposed the doctrines of 
papal infallibaity at the Vatican CouncU of 1870. He corresponded 
extensively with Gladstone and did much to awaken the interest 
of western liberals in the idea of South Slav unity. 


Succession States. The term applied to the states that .were estab- 
lished after the First World War on territory that had belonged, in 
whole or m part, to the former Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 

Yugoslavia, Poland, Austria, and 
S’ ^ ^ ‘Succession State’, having 

Lt Julian March, and Fiume, but she is 

not generaUy considered in this category. 


conquered by Egyptian forces under Hussein 
of 'between 1820 and 1822 and the city 

reservoir fn following year. The region served as a 

nre^cpri ri ^ c Arabian slave trade (which was only partially sup- 
?e3 of 1874-9). The 

Gordon wti u ^csan in 1883. Resisting offers made by 
?udan to withdraw Egyptian troops from the 

1RS5 and ir'ir 't Khartoum, taking the city in January 

?ofl heln^r® including Gordon. In 1896 Kitchener 

?v h s Iforl Gordon’s death 

la^pr ^ Omdurman (q.v.) m September 1898. Four months 

A roncdoit; organized as an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 

in los^i Sudanese self-government was issued 

1953 and the Bntish and Egyptian Governments accepted a 
Sudanese request for full independence in January 1956. 

Sudetenland. ^ area in northern Bohemia adjoining Germany, 
inhabited m 1919 by some three million German-speaLg people, 
who had previously belonged to Austria-Hungary and who, by the 
Treaty of St Germam, were assigned to Czechoslovakia. The 
Sudetenland hes east of the mountains which form the natural 
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strategic frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia; it contains 
rich mineral resources, and in Pilsen has the largest munitions 
factory in Central Europe. The majority of the political leaders of 
the Sudetenland were prepared to remain in Czechoslovakia until 
after the advent of the Nazis in 1933. In 1935 a Nazi-financed 
Sudetendeutsche Partei, led by Konrad Henlein, gained election 
successes and began an active campaign against the Czechoslovak 
State, increasing their demands after the union of Germany and 
Austria in March 1938. In September 1938 by the Munich Agree- 
ment (q.v.), the Sudetenland was assigned to Germany, its transfer 
implying the surrender by Czechoslovakia of her main line of 
defences. The Czechoslovaks regained control in 1945, expelled all 
German-speaking inhabitants, and organized the settlement of 
Czechs from other parts of Bohemia in the area. 

Suez Canal. A concession to build a canal linking the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas was granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps (q.v.) in Novem- 
ber 1854, and an international Suez Canal Company, originally 
dominated by Frenchmen, was formed in 1858. Work began on the 
canal, which is slightly more than 100 miles long, in April 1859, and 
it was officially opened by the Empress Eugenie in November 1869. 
The British had originally opposed the project, believing that it 
Was a French attempt to secure a footing in the Levant and thus 
indirectly menace India. British policy was abruptly reversed in 
November 1875 by Disraeli who purchased for the Government 
from the Khedive 40 per cent of the shares in the Company, thus 
making Britain the largest single shareholder. In 1888 the Suez 
Canal Convention was signed at Constantinople by all the Great 
Powers; it provided for ‘free and open’ navigation ‘in time of war 
as in time of peace’ for all vessels. This right was denied to Spanish 
vessels in the Spanish-American War of 1898, to ‘enemy’ vessels in 
the two world wars, and to Israeli vessels by the Egyptians since 
1948. British troops were responsible for the defence of the canal 
from 1883 to 1956, and repulsed Turkish raids in February and 
March 1915. In July 1956 the Egyptian Government nationalized 
the canal, although the Suez Canal Company’s concession did not 
expire until 1968. Anglo-French militarj' intervention against Egypt 
in November 1956 led to the temporary blocking of the canaL 

Suffragettes. Women who were prepared to take active steps to 
secure voting rights. In Britain the word dates from the formation 
by Mrs Pankhurst (q.v.) of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
in 1903 which, from 1906 to 1914, undertook increasingly militant 
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action to further the suffragette cause, its members enduring in 
prisonment and forcible feeding. Women over the age of thirty wei 
enfranchised in 1918; women between twenty-one and thirty i 
1928. The term ‘suffragette’ seems to have been in use in the U.S.^ 
earlier than in England; the American Woman Suffrage Associatio 
was established in ' Cleveland, Ohio, as early as November 186 
In 1890 it fused with the more aggressive ‘National Woman Suffrat 
Association’, and, imder the leadership of Susan Anthony, resorte 
to militant tactics that had already gained the vote for women i 
eleven states before the First World War and secured general femal 
suffrage by the 19th Amendment to the Constitution, 28 August 1921 
The earliest coxmtry to give the vote to women was New Zealan 
(1893). In Europe women were first given the vote in July 1906 whe 
the Tsar signed a decree establishing a new Diet for Finland. Ti 
women of Norway were given the vote in the following year. 

Sun Yat-sen (1867-1925). Chinese revolutionary, was bom nea 
Macao, the son of a peasant. He was educated in Honolulu, W£ 
converted to Christianity, and for some years was an America 
citizen, training as a doctor in Hong Kong. He realized the need t 
unite the various anti-Manchu revolutionary movements and in 189 
set up his ‘Save China League’, an organization which depended t 
a large extent on the support of exiles. He was kidnapped by Chines 
consular officials in London in 1897, but released on the interver 
tion of the Foreign Office. In 1898 he proclaimed his ‘Three Prir 
ciples’ - ‘Nationalism, Democracy, and Socialism’ - which remaine 
the basic ideal of his ‘League of Common Alliance’ (1905) and late 
of the Kuomintang (q.v.). The Chinese Revolution (q.v.) of 191 
found him in the U.^A. but he hastily returned to China and i 
January 1913 became ‘President of the United Provinces of China 
elected by a revolutionary assembly in Nanking, an office he re 
signed after a few months in the vain hope of giving the countr 
genuine unity. He remained in opposition to Yuan Shih-kai am 
his clique, but retained a considerable following in southern China 
particularly around Canton. In 1922 he began to accept Russian hel] 
and in 1924 modified his doctrines in a series of lectures so tha 
communists might join the Kuomintang. Upon Sun’s death in Marcl 
1925, both the nationalist wing of his followers (under Chiang Kai 
shek) and the Communists claimed to be his rightful heirs, hi 
widow later becoming a vice-president of Communist China. 

Suvorov, Alexander (1729-1800). Russian soldier, bom in Moscow 
Fought against the Swedes, the Pmssians, and the Turks in the war 
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of the eighteenth century. He was a favourite General of Catherine 
the Great, but he gained unenviable notoriety for the excesses com- 
mitted by his troops in Bessarabia in 1790 and in putting down the 
Polish revolt in Warsaw (1795). From 1796 to 1799 he was out of 
favour, but was given command of the Russian Army that fought 
against the French in the north of Italy. Between April and August 
1799 his troops, collaborating with an Austrian force, drove the 
French out of Milan and Turin and crossed the St Gotthard Pass 
to pursue them into Switzerland. At the end of September, the Rus- 
sians were forced back into the Vorarlberg, and Suvorov was sunri- 
moned to return to St Petersburg. Although he died in disgrace, his 
feats in Italy and Switzerland have become legendary. 

Sweden. Formerly a dominant power in the Baltic, had lost much of 
its influence by the early nineteenth century. Finland (q.v.) was lost 
to Russia in 1809. The fall in Swedish prestige induced Generals 
Adlerkreuz and Klingspor to arrest King Gustavus IV, force 
abdicate (March 1809), and proclaim his uncle, Charles XIII (1809- 
18), establishing a new constitution which, with amendments in 
1864, has formed the basis of Swedish government ever since. In 
1810 the Swedish Estates elected Marshal Bemadotte (q.v.) as 
heir to the throne. In 1815 Sweden exchanged her last Germanic 
possession, Pomerania, for Norway (q.v.) which remained unite 
to Sweden until 1905. Sweden has succeeded in remaining at peace 
since 1814 and has based her foreign policy on the principle of 
neutrality, although cooperating from time to time with her Scan 
dinavian neighbours. In 1924 the Swedish Socialist Party (under 
Hjalmar Branting and Rickard Sandler) undertook pioneer wor m 
social legislation, a reforming programme maintained by a er 
Socialist governments in the 1930s. 

Swiss Confederation. Although a loose union of Swiss cantons had 
been established in the fifteenth century, there was no effective 
central authority for another four hundred years. From 1798 to 
Sii’itzerland constituted the Helvetic Republic, a French puppe 
state; Napoleon conceded a high degree of purely local indepen 
ence to the cantons. During the Congress of Vienna (q.v.) of , 
the Great Powers accepted the principle of the ‘Perpetual Neutra ity 
of Switzerland. At the same time a Federal Pact prowded or e 
establishment of a Diet containing representatives of the in ly u 
cantons. After the brief civil war caused by the Sonderbund (q.'-l, 
the Swiss adopted a new constitution (September 1848). This was 
Very democratic in character, but provided for efiectise centra 
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eovcmment while retaining the local administration of the canton, i 
With slight modifications, which have increased federal authorial ^ 
this constitution has remained in being ever since 1848, and tne i 
Powers have respected Switzerland’s neutrality. ! 

Sykes-Picot Note. A secret agreement signed on 16 May 1916 hj 
Sir Mark Sykes (for the British Government) and Georges Picot tiot 
the French), providing for the partition of the Ottoman Empire after 
the war. France was to acquire directly or indirectly the whole o 
Syria, the Lebanon, Cilicia, and Mosul, while Britain was to e 
compensated in what was subsequently known as Transjordan, IraQi 
and northern Palestine. The rest of Palestine was to be under M 
international rdgime. An undefined ‘Arab State’ was to be estao- 
lished. The agreement ran counter to some of the assurances giyea 
by T. E. Lawrence (q.v.) to the Arabs he had raised in revolt against 
the Turks. The terms of the agreement, along with other ‘secret 
treaties’, were published by the Bolsheviks in the spring of 1918 
and provoked considerable controversy. 


Syndicalism. A movement to secure ownership of industry by the 
workers through ‘direct action’ (i.e. strikes and, in particular, the 
general strike). The syndicalists would establish an administration 
based upon the control exercised by the workers in an industry. The 
most important syndicalist theorist was Georges Sorel (1847-1923), 
who published his Reflections on Violence in 1908; some of his 
views were later modified by Mussolini to provide a basis of indus 
trial organization for Fascist Italy. Genuine syndicalism was power- 
ful in France before the First World War and had some following 
in Britain between 1911 and 1914. The syndicalists in the U.S.A. 
organized themselves as the I.W.W. (Industrial Workers of the 
World), established in 1905 as ‘one great industrial union 
founded on the class struggle’, a violent movement that scared 
American public opinion and was suppressed in 1918. Syndicalism 
remained influential in Spain up to the end of the Civil War; else- 
where its power declined in the early 1920s. 


Syria. Formed part of the Turkish Empire until the end of the First 
World War. The French had shown ambitions in Syria for many 
years, notably in 1798-9 under Bonaparte. From October 1918 to 
July 1920 there was a contest for control between the Arabs, led 
by Emir Feisal (later ruler of Iraq, q.v.), and the French, who 
maintained that Syria had been recognized as falling in their sphere 
of influence, by the Sykes-Picot Note (q.v.). Syria was created a 
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French mandated territory in April 1920, but the French had con- 
siderable difficulty in preserving order. From July 1925 to June 1927 
there was a serious insurrection of the Druses, who twice forced 
the French to withdraw from the capital, Damascus, the scene of 
particularly heavy fighting. In 1936 the Popular Front Government 
[q.v.) reversed French policy over Syria, promising independence 
within three years, an undertaking that was not kept, partly because 
of the World War and partly because of the diehard attitude of 
some French military leaders. Supporters of Vichy (q.v.) remained 
in power in Syria after the French collapse of 1940. In July 1941 
British and ‘Free French’ (q.v.) troops forced their way into Syria 
and took over the country, fearing the establishment there of Ger- 
man air bases. Syrian independence was proclaimed on 1 January 
1944, but the French military authorities were still unwilling to 
concede the loss of their position, and in May and June 1945 fighting 
broke out once again in Damascus between the ‘Free French’ and 
the Syrians, the British actively sympathizing with the Syrians. 
French and British troops finally withdrew in April 1946. A period 
of political confusion culminated in the proclamation of the union 
of Syria and Egypt in the ‘United Arab. Republic’ (1957), but Syria 
re-asserted her independence in September 1961. 

Taff Vale Case. A legal action of great importance for the develop- 
ment of trade unions. It was brought in 1901 by the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Company (of South Wales) against the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants for damage to railway property done by its 
members in a strike called by the union. The courts found the trade 
union legally responsible for the action of its members, and ordered 
it to pay £23,000 compensation. This decision caused much resent- 
ment among trade unionists, who regarded the iudgement as a 
deliberate attempt to w'eaken the strike weapon. After the Liberal 
electoral victory of 1906, the Campbell-Bannerman Government 
passed a Trade Disputes Act giving trade unions immunity from 
such actions. 

Tahiti Dispute (1843-4). The island of Tahiti in the Eastern Pacific 
had been a centre for British missionary activity since the beginning 
of the century. The natives had been induced to petition Britain to 
make the island a Protectorate in 1826, but Canning rejected the 
overture. In 1836 a French warship forced the Tahitians to accept 
French missionaries, and there began a period of Anglo-French 
rivalry in Tahiti in which the French Admiral, Dupetit-Thouars, and 
the British Consul and missionary, Pritchard, aroused strong re- 
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actions in the public at home, despite attempts by the respectiv 
governments to keep the absurd affair in proportion. The Britis 
again rejected a Tahitian request for formal protection in 1838. I 
1843 Dupetit-Thouars formally proclaimed a French protectoral 
and in the following year imprisoned Pritchard. Tempers ran hig 
in the French and British Parliaments, and there were threats of wi 
by Irresponsible groups. Eventually Pritchard was released with 
thousand pounds in compensation, and the storm died dowi 
Nevertheless, it considerably weakened Anglo-French relation 
which had generally been friendly during the Orleanist Monarch; 
Tahiti was formally annexed to France in 1888. 

Taiping Rebellion. A movement of religious mysticism and agraria 
unrest in China, 1850-64. The rebellion was strongest in Kwangs 
from 1853 to 1864 the rebels’ capital was Nanking. It was led b 
Hung Hsiu-chuan and Yang Hsiu-ching. Although Hung, an ii 
tensely religious figure, declared that he was establishing ‘Tl 
Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace’, he failed to give his territorif 
protection or to work out any system of administration. The Taiph 
regime endured for so long only because of the anarchy in othe 
parts of China, much of which was in the hands of bandit leadei 
who lacked the idealism of Hung. The Taiping movement seriousl 
weakened the dynasty, and showed the urgent need of the Empii 
to achieve an orderly system of government and to reduce the fisc£ 
burden on the poorer peasantry. The rebellion was eventually suf 
pressed with the aid of foreign officers, notably General Gordo 
(q.v.). A number of basic reforms were subsequently carried throug 
by Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, but they did little more tha 
scratch the surface of the problem. 

Taisho. The period of Japanese history covered by the reign of th 
Emperor Yoshihito, 1912-26. During these years Japan emerged a 
one of the Great Powers, partly because of her participation as a 
Allied state in the First World War and her penetration of Russi 
after the Revolution, and partly because of the application c 
modem techniques to her economic resources. The Emperor him 
self took no active part in politics. Imperialism abroad (see Twenty 
one Demands) coincided with political liberalism at home; th 
electorate was doubled by a Reform Act in the spring of 1919 am 
universal male suffrage was granted in March 1925. At the sam 
time, there was considerable industrial unrest (intensified by th 
suffering caused by the great Tokio earthquake of 1 Septembe 
1923), and open rebellion in Korea. 
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'alleyrand, Charles Maurice de (1754-1838). A member of the 
ristocratic family of Talleyrand-Perigord. As he was crippled by a 
ill when four years old, he forfeited the right of inheritance, but 
scured instead office in the Church, becoming Bishop of Autun in 
larch 1789. He sided with the revolutionaries in the States-General, 
elebrated mass at the notorious festival in the Champs de Mars on 
4 July 1790, and did not resign his see until January 1791. He went 
3 London as a diplomatic representative in 1792 but sought refuge 
1 the U.S.A. after Louis XVI’s execution, remaining there until the 
stablishment of the Directory. He was Foreign Minister from 1797 
intil early in 1799, when he resigned and subsequently assisted 
lapoleon in his Brumaire coup d'etat. Talleyrand was again Foreign 
rlinister from December 1799 until 1807, playing an important 
>art in the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine (q.v.) 
nd being created Prince of Benevento in 1806. Although he par- 
icipated in the Erfurt Conference (q.v.) of 1808, he had decided 
hat Napoleon was, through over-ambition, courting disaster and 
le awaited a chance of assisting the Allies. Hence, when Paris fell 
a 1814, it was Talleyrand who negotiated with the Tsar, secured 
he Charter of Ghent from Louis XVIII (q.v.), and formally an- 
lounced Napoleon’s deposition. At the Congress of Vienna (q.v.) 
le succeeded in gaining recognition of France as a Great Power and 
nanaged to divide the British and Austrians from the Russians and 
’russians. He was retired from politics in September 1815 but 
ook a prominent part in bringing Louis Philippe (q.v.) to the throne 
n 1830 and returned to London as Ambassador from 1830 to 1834. 
kfter making his peace with the Church, he insisted on his deathbed 
)n receiving the last rites as a bishop. In his contentious Memoirs 
le defended his inconsistencies by maintaining that he had never 
ieserted a cause until it had itself deserted the best interest of 
France; this claim has not received general acceptance. 

Tanganyika. Organized as a German settlement in 1884 by Karl 
Feters, It was administered by the German East Africa Company 
irom 1885 to 1890, when, after a treaty settling the boundary be- 
•ween the German and British spheres of East Africa, the German 
government assumed direct responsibility for the region. Under 
jeneral von Lettow-Vorbeck, the Germans offered lengthy resist- 
Wce in ^st Africa in the First World War, the .last forces not 
^rrendering till three days after the Armistice in Europe. The 
f®aty of Versailles assigned German East Africa (renamed Tan- 
ganyika) as a mandate to Britain under the League of Nations. The 
^rntory became a United Nations Trusteeship, still administered 
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by Britain, in 1946. Full independence was granted in Decembe 
1961. 

Tannenberg, Battle of (26-30 August 1914). In the middle of Augus 
1914 the Russians sent two armies, commanded by Generals Ren 
nenkampf and Samsonov, into East Prussia. After initial Germai 
setbacks, a plan for encircling the Russians was worked out b; 
Colonel (later General) Max Hoffmann and submitted by him t( 
the two commanders hurriedly sent to check the Russian advance 
General Ludendorff (q.v.) and Hindenburg (q.v.). Hoffmann’s plai 
rested on his knowledge of a deep personal feud between the Russiai 
commanders and his assumption that if Samsonov’s army wen 
surrounded at Tannenberg Rennenkampf would do little to relieve 
him. It was thus possible for the Germans to concentrate theii 
troops at Tannenberg, where they captured over 100,000 Russians, 
Subsequently the Germans turned against Rennenkampf’s army, 
which was cornered in the ‘Battle of the Masurian Lakes’ (6-13 
September 1914), where the Germans captured a further 125,000 
men. The Russians were never again able to launch an invasion of 
German territory during the First World War. 

Tariff Refonn League. A movement led by Joseph Chamberlain 
(q.v.) in the period 1903-4. Originally, Chamberlain intended the 
League to serve as a vehicle for his views on Imperial Preference 
(q.vO, but it became a movement in favour of moderate protection 
tor British industry, which seemed, at that time, severely threatened 
y erman competition. The League never gained a wide follow- 
mg among the electorate. Its activities divided and embarrassed the 
Consemtive and Unionist Party and contributed to the overwhelm- 
mg defeat of the Party in the General Election of January 1906. 

Conference. This was the first inter-Allied conference 
attended by Stalm as well as Roosevelt and Churchill, and was held 
in the Persian capital from 28 November to 1 December, 1943. The 
conference discussed arrangements for coordinating the Allied 
landings in France with a Soviet offensive against Germany, even- 
tual Russian entry into the war against Japan, and the establishment 
of a post-war international organization to keep the peace. 

Temple, William (1881-1944). Archbishop. The son of Frederick 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury 1897-1902 William Temple 
was educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Even before he 
was ordained, he had shown an interest in two organizations which 
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were to occupy much of his attention in later life, the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Student Christian Movement. He 
became Headmaster of Repton at the age of 29, and Rector of St 
James’s, Piccadilly, four years later, bringing a Christian Socialist 
tradition to a fashionable West End church. When he became Bishop 
of Manchester in 1921 he was primarily concerned with questions 
of doctrine within the Church, although his experiences in industrial 
Lancashire intensified his sympathies with the aspirations of the 
Working masses. As Archbishop of York from 1929 to 1942 he 
emerged as a respected arbiter, not only in social and economic 
questions, but in disputes between the various Churches. In later 
years he was increasingly conscious of the need for cooperation 
among the Christian churches, and, to this end, he presided over a 
conference of Christian leaders at Malvern in 1941 and worked 
closely with the Roman Catholic and Free Church authorities in 
Britain, in order to secure a joint statement of Christian principles 
for the post-war World. In April 1942 Temple became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but his health was poor and he died suddenly in 
October 1944, with no more than the foundations laid for his future 
policy. Even so, his strong personality ensured that he left a deeper 
tnark on the Christian Churches in Britain than any other Arch- 
bishop for over three hundred years. 

Tennis-Court Oath. A dramatic incident in the early stages of the 
French Revolution. On 20 June 1789, the deputies of the Third 
Estate, finding their meeting-place at Versailles unexpectedly closed 
und suspecting that this was a prelude to formal dissolution, ad- 
journed to the royal tennis court, a long open hall on the other side 
of the palace. There, under the presidency of Bailly, the deputies 
look a solemn oath ‘to go on meeting wherever circumstances may 
dictate, until the constitution of the realm is established and con- 
solidated on firm foundations’. The oath was therefore a revolution- 
ary claim of authority by the Commons of France. The deputies 
Were able to return to their earlier meeting-place three days later. 

Teschen. A rich industrial district in south-eastern Silesia. Part of 
the Habsburg Empire from 1772 to 1918, when it was claimed by 
both Poland and Czechoslovakia, between whose troops there was 
sharp fighting for a week in January 1919. In July 1920 the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors dictated the frontier, awarding Poland the 
toss-n of Teschen but giving Czechoslovakia the suburb of Freistadt 
and more important, a valuable coalfield so that Czechoslovakia 
name out best from the settlement The dispute over the Teschen 
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area continued to prevent Polish-Czech collaboration throughou 
the inter-war period; it thereby played into Hitler’s hands in thf 
1930s. In September 1938, after the Munich Agreement (q.v.), thf 
Czechs were induced to cede their area to Poland. The dispute wa: 
renewed in June 1945, but was peremptorily settled by Stalin anc 
Molotov, who summoned the Polish and Czechoslovak leaders tc 
Moscow and ordered a return to the 1920-38 frontier. 


Texas. Since 1845 a state in the U.S.A. covering an area, ol 
266,000 square miles (larger than any European country except 
Russia). In the eighteenth century Texas had been part of thf 
Spanish colonial empire administered from Mexico (q.v.), whicl 
became independent in 1821. The Mexicans had not developed 
Texas and had permitted the systematic settlement of American 
families from the early 1820s; Fighting between Texan- Americans 
and the Mexicans began in 1830. On 2 March 1836, the Texans 
proclaimed an independent republic and in the following month 
defeated a Mexican Army at the battle of San Jacinto, capturing 
the Mexican President, Santa Anna. On 1 March 1845, Texas was 
annexed to the U.S.A., an act recognized by Mexico after the 
Mexican War (q.v.) of 1846-8. Texas seceded from the Union in 
1070 ^ 7 ^ Confederacy but was re-admitted as a state in 

lolo Sreat Texan cattle ranches were developed in the late 
1860s, the oilfields at the turn of the century. 


Thenmdor. Ths ‘hot-weather’ month in the calendar adopted by the 

period between 19 July and 17 August, 
n Themidor (27 July) 1794 the Convention secured the proscrip- 
fion of Robespierre (q.v.) and his followers, thereby ending the 
period of Jacobin dictatorship. 


Thiers, Adolphe (n97-1877). Bom at Marseilles, became a lawyer, 
journalist, and historian of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
epochs fo 1830, as a newspaper editor, he joined the group that 
persuaded Louis Philippe to accept the throne. As Minister of the 
n enor m 834 he alienated the proletariat by severe repression of 

Prime Minister briefly in 1836 and 
I" occasion following a bellicose foreign policy. 

In 1848 he urged the King to retire from Paris and recapture his 
msurgent capita! with provincial support - advice which, although 
not then accepted, formed the basis of Thiers’ suppression of the 
Commune (q.v.) in 1871. He was arrested during the Bonapartist 
coup d ctat of 1851, but allowed to settle in the provinces. He 
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area continued to prevent - Polish-Czech collaboration throughout 
the inter-war period; it thereby played into Hitler’s hands in the 
1930s. In September 1938, after the Munich Agreement (q.v.), the 
Czechs were induced to cede their area to Poland. The dispute was 
renewed in June 1945, but was peremptorily settled by Stalin and 
Molotov, who sxunmoned the Polish and Czechoslovak leaders to 
Moscow and ordered a return to the 1920-38 frontier. 

Texas. Since 1845 a state in the U.S.A. covering an area- of 
266,000 square miles (larger than any European country except 
Russia). In the eighteenth century Texas had been part of the 
Spanish colonial empire administered from Mexico (q.v.), which 
became independent in 1821. The Mexicans had not developed 
Texas and had permitted the systematic settlement of American 
families from the early 1820s; Fighting between Texan- Americans 
and the Mexicans began in 1830. On 2 March 1836, the Texans 
proclaimed an independent republic and in the following month 
defeated a Mexican Army at the battle of San Jacinto, capturing 
the Mexican President, Santa Anna. On 1 March 1845, Texas was 
annexed to the U.S.A., an act recognized by Mexico after the 
Mexican War (q.v.) of 1846-8. Texas seceded from the Union in 
1861 and joined the Confederacy but was re-admitted as a state in 
1870. The great Texan cattle ranches were developed in the late 
1860s, the oilfields at the turn of the century. 


Therraidor. The ‘hot-weather’ month in the calendar adopted by the 
French revolutionaries: the period between 19 July and 17 August. 
On 9 Thermidor (27 July) 1794 the Convention secured the proscrip- 
tion of Robespierre (q.v.) and his followers, thereby ending the 
period of Jacobin dictatorship. 

Thjers, Adolphe (1797-1877). Bom at Marseilles, became a lawyer, 
journalist, and historian of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
epochs. In 1830, as a newspaper editor, he joined the group that 
persuaded Louis Philippe to accept the throne. As Minister of the 
Interior in 1834 he alienated the proletariat by severe repression of 
riots in Lyons and Paris. He was Prime Minister briefly in 1836 and 
in 1840, on the second occasion following a bellicose foreign policy. 
In 1848 he urged the King to retire from Paris and recapture his 
insurgent capital with provincial support - advice which, although 
not then accepted, formed the basis of Thiers’ suppression of the 
Commune (q.v.) in 1871. He was arrested during the Bonapartist 
coup d'etat of 1851, but allowed to settle in the provinces. He 
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became a Deputy again in 1863 and was a forceful critic of Napo- 
leon Ill’s handling of European problems. At Bordeaux in February 
1871 he was elected ‘Head of the Executive Power’ of the Third 
Republic. He met Bismarck to negotiate the peace treaty that ended 
the Franco-Prussian war and was largely responsible for the success 
of the two Government Loans which paid off the war indemnity 
and thus secured the evacuation of French territory by the Germans 
within two and a half years of the ending of hostilities. In the 
summer of 1871, after the suppression of the Commune, Thiers 
became ofBcially President of the Republic, an office he held until 
May 1873, although he remained at heart an Orleanist. 

Third International. An attempt by the Russian Bolsheviks to secure 
control of International Socialism (q.v.) by establishing, in March 
1919, an organization to replace the Second International (q.v.) of 
the period 1889-1914, which the Russians beh'eved to have been 
shown as worthless by its failure to maintain working-class solidarity 
when faced by the war crisis. Zinoviev (q.v.), who presided over the 
Third International until 1926, insisted on the rigid Communist 
character of the movement, and thereby lost it some support in 
Western Europe. The Third International was also hampered by 
the conflict between Stalin and Trotsky (q.v.), but it remained in 
being until May 1943, becoming increasingly a vehicle for narrowly 
Stalinist propaganda. It was eventually dissolved as a gesture of 
re-assurance to Russia’s wartime allies. 

Third Reich. The official Nazi style for their regime in Germany, 
January 1933 to April 1945. The phrase was invented, in the period 
immediately following the fall of the Second Reich in 1918, by a 
German nationalist writer, Moeller van der Bruck, who used it as a 
title for a book. The Nazis adopted the phrase early in the 1920s to 
signify their intention of establishing a new German Empire. 

Third Republic. The governmental system of France between 4 
September 1870 and July 1940, established after the capture of 
Napoleon III at Sedan and disintegrating with Petain’s assumption 
of autocratic powers at Vichy (q.v.). From 1871 to 1879 the Republic 
was dominated by crypto-royalists such as Thiers (q.v.) and Mac- 
mahon (q.v.). Moderate republicans (i.e. Gambetta, q.v., and Ferry, 
q.v.) determined events in the 1880s but provoked the opposition of 
the authoritarian groups represented by Boulanger (q.v.) and were 
discredited by a number of scandals, the most serious of them over 
Panama (q.v.). The Dreyfus Case (q.v.) allowed the Radicals to 
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form a number of governments early in the century, but their power 
was weakened after 1905 by conflict with the Socialists. The Repub- 
lic narrowly survived the First World War, finding its natural leader 
in Clemenceau (q.v.). In the inter-war years political irresponsibility 
led to a multiplicity of factions and to short-lived governments. 
Between victory in 1918 and defeat in July 1940 there were 44 
governments, headed by 20 different Prime Ministers. Legally, the 
Third Republic is considered to have survived until the establish- 
ment of its successor, the Fourth, in December 1946 (which until 
its dissolution in 1958 showed many of the same characteristics). 


Tientsin, Treaties of (June 1858). A series of agreements between 
China and Britain, France, Russia, and the U.S.A., following Anglo- 
Chinese and Franco-Chinese hostility in Canton, and Russian pene- 
tration of the extreme north of China. The treaties permitted the 
establishment of diplomatic missions at Peking, opened eleven more 
ports to foreign trade, and laid down regulations for tariffs and 
trade with the interior. The Chinese Government removed its pro- 
hibition on the importation of opium and agreed to set up a 
Maritime Customs Service under a British Inspector-General. The 
Treaties marked the zenith of European exploitation of China. 
When, in June 1859, the first foreign diplomats arrived in China, 
f were refused admission; the British fleet bombarded the Taku 
forts and, in the following year, several thousand British and French 
troops were sent to occupy Peking, burning the Summer Palace as 
a reprisal for the detention of a diplomatic envoy. 

Agreements signed between Napo- 
, exander I upon a raft in the River Niemen, ending 

ZZ f " By the public treaty, Alexander 

recopized French hegemony in Central and Western Europe, ac- 
cepting the reduction of Prussia to half its size and the creation of 
a new Grand Duchy of Warsaw and a Kingdom of Westphalia. 
TTie secret treaty provided that, should Britain reject Russian media- 
tion for peace Russia would join the Continental System (q.v.); 
similarly, should Turkey reject French mediation in her conflic; 
with Russia, Napoleon would assist the Russians to partition 
Turkey-in-Europe (except for Constantinople and Roumelia). Russia 
was also given a free hand to deal with Sweden, from whom in 1809 
she obtained the Grand Duchy of Finland (q.v.). The period of 
Franco-Russian collaboration inaugurated bv Tilsit HsteH until 
31 December 1810, when the Tsar, finding that adherence to the 
Continental System senously hampered Russian trade, opened Rus- 
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sian ports to neutral shipping and imposed tariffs on French goods. 
Relations also became strained over Russian ambitions in Turkey 
and French encouragement of Polish nationalism. The alliance 
finally ended with Napoleon’s invasion of Russia on 24 June 
1812. 

Tirpitz, Alfred von (1849-1930). German Grand-Admiral. Bom in 
Brandenburg, and joined the small Prussian Navy as a cadet m 
1865. He subsequently specialized in torpedoes, and in 1891, while 
serving with the Baltic Squadron, prepared a memorandum on the 
importance of developing a battle fleet which, when revised in 1892 
and 1894, won him the support of the Kaiser. Tirpitz argued that a 
fleet was essential for Germany’s position as a colonial power and 
as a bargaining counter with Britain in international affairs; the 
German Navy need not be the strongest in the world, but it should 
be sufficiently large for no greater naval Power to risk the losses 
that would be entailed by an attack on it. Tirpitz was appointed 
Minister of Marine in June 1897, and held the post continuously 
until March 1916. He built up the German High Seas Heet, espe- 
cially by the two ‘Navy Laws’ of March 1898 and June 1900 and 
by the decision to construct super-capital ships to rival the British 
Dreadnoughts (q.v.). When the First World War began Tirpitz 
was disappointed to find his fleet prevented from offensive opera- 
tions in European waters. He became an early advocate of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare but, finding his advice ignored at the 
time, resigned. He sat as a Nationalist Deputy in the post-war 
Reichstag from 1924 to 1928. 

Tisza, Distinguished Hungarian family. Kalmdn Tisza (1830-1902) 
formed the Hungarian Liberal Party in February 1875, and, gaining 
a huge majority in the elections, became Hungarian Prime Minister 
from October 1875 to March 1890. He was responsible for a policy 
of magyarization among the subject nationalities. His son, Istvdn 
Tisza (1861-1918), was Hungarian Prime Minister for a few months 
in the winter of 1904-5 and from June 1913 to May 1917. By force- 
ful methods he ended the disputes among the Hungarian politicians, 
and closely identified Hungary' with the policy pursued from Vienna 
in the crisis of 1914. When Francis Joseph died, it was Tisza who 
secured the early coronation of bis successor, Charles (q.v.), so that 
he should be bound by an oath not to surrender any of the lands of 
the Hungarian Crown. Tisza was murdered during the disorders 
that accompanied Hungary’s assertion of her independence from 
Austria at the end of the First World War. 
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Tocqucville, Alexis dc (1805-59). French historian and politician. 
De Tocqueville came from a Norman aristocratic family. He studied 
law, was appointed a magistrate, and, in the early 1820s, was sent 
to the U.S.A. to study the American penal system. In America he 
became interested in the whole problem of a liberal society, seeking 
as he said ‘the image of democracy, in order to learn what we have 
to fear and to hope from its progress’. His reflections were embodied 
in the masterpiece Democracy in America, published in 1835. From 
1839 to 1848 he was a parliamentary Deputy and was elected to the 
National Assembly after the 1848 Revolution, helping to draft the 
Constitution of the^Second Republic. For four months in 1849 he 
was Foreign Minister but he regarded the increasingly authoritarian 
tendencies of Louis Napoleon (the later Napoleon III, q.v.) with 
despair and retired to his estates. He there completed two further 
works of major importance, The Ancien Regime and the Revolution 
(published in 1856) and Recollections of 1848 (not pubh'shed until 
1889). His conviction of the moral value of liberal institutions was 
tempered by a clear sense of the empty opportunism of many of the 
bourgeois champions of liberalism in political life. His acute powers 
of observation and his trenchant pen make him a unique commenta- 
tor on the transition from an aristocratic to a democratic society. 


Tolpuddle Martyrs. The name given to six farmworkers, led by 
George Loveless, who, in 1834, were prosecuted for forming a 
branch of the Labourers’ Union at Tolpuddle near Dorchester 
(Dorset) and sentenced to transportation for seven years because 
they had administered an oath to members of the Union, contrary 

were all of high character but were 
tried by a vindictive jury of local farmers. Their sentence provoked 
demonstrations throughout the country. The Prime Minister, Mel- 
bourne, refused to receive a petition of protest with a quarter of 
a million signatures. The condemned labourers served in New South 
Wales or Tasmania until public opinion secured their return to 
England in 1836. The incident shows the bitter hostility of the Whig 
Government, that had carried the Parliamentary Reform Act, to 
the incipient trade union movement. 

Tonkin. The most northerly part of French Indo-China, the basin of 
the Red River, above Hanoi. It was a centre of colonial develop- 
ment under the Third Republic and required military expeditions 
continuously from 1882 to 1895. In 1885 French troops received such 
a severe defeat that the leading imperialist, Jules Ferry (q.v.) fell 
from power in Paris. Tonkin was incorporated as part of Indo- 
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China in 1887. In 1949 it became one of the provinces of Viet-Nam, 
which secured complete independence in 1954. 

Trade Union Movement The first trade unions in the modem 
world were organized in the British woollen industry at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Repressive measures during the wars with 
France (especially the Combination Laws, q.v.) drove the movement 
underground until 1825, when unions were legalized. The unions 
of the mid-century period contained only a small section of skilled 
artisans; an attempt to organize a Grand National Trades Union 
(q.v.) in 1833 failed. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
founded in 1851, became the first large-scale organization, but gave 
far more attention to social benefits than to trade disputes. A 
similar attitude was taken by the London Trades Council, estab- 
lished in 1860. A court case in 1867 decided against the ‘Friendly- 
Society’ status of the trade unions, a decision reversed in law by 
an Act of the Gladstone Government in 1871. In the same year a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act aroused the resentment of union 
members by prohibiting picketing. Disraeli’s Government passed 
two laws benefiting trade unions (both in 1875): the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was repealed, thus allowing peaceful picketing; the 
contractual obligations of employers and workmen were clarified. 
Unions grew rapidly in the following twenty years, partly because 
of the rising prestige of the Trades Union Congress, which had 
been established by Mancunians in 1868. The first major strike of 
unskilled labour took place in the London docks in 1889; its leaders 
were Ben Tillett, Will Thome, Tom Mann, and John Bums (q.v.). 
The Taff Vale Case (q.v.) of 1901 showed the need for further legis- 
lation (achieved by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906) and stimulated 
the demand for independent working-class parliamentary repre- 
sentation (see Labour Party). In 1909 the Law Lords upheld the 
right of a railway employee, W. V. Osborne, to restrain his union 
from giving financial support to a political party. This restriction 
was removed by Act of Parliament in 1913, although individual 
members were given the option of choosing not to pay a ‘political 
le\w’. There was an outcrop of grave strikes in the period 1911-14, 
influenced in part by Syndicalism (q.v.). Amalgamation of unions, 
both in these years and immediately after the war, increased their 
bargaining power. In 1914 railwaymen, miners, and transport 
workers united in a ‘Triple Alliance’ for common action; it lasted 
until some other union members failed to support the miners in 
1921. British unionism between the wars suffered a rebuff over the 
General Strike (q.v.) of 1926 and the subsequent Trade Disputes 
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Act. The unions regained much of their power and increased their 
sense of corporate responsibiUty under the inspiration of Ernest 
Bevin (q.v.). Union membership grew from one and a half millions 
in 1895 to nine and a half millions sixty years later. 

Until the rise of Hitler, Germany was second to Britain in the 
strength of her trade-union tradition. Unions were tolerated from 
1881, and their status was improved by further legislation in 1891 
and 1899. Membership increased from slightly over a quarter of a 
million in 1890 to well over three and a half millions in 1914. In 
France unions were first organized illegally in the early 1830s, were 
relieved from the threat of prosecution for common industrial action 
in 1864, and were given formal recognition in 1884. Syndicalism 
was strong, especially in the period 1895 to 1910. The first labour 
associations in the U.S.A. developed in the late 1820s. A general 
union, ‘the Knights of Labour’, was set up prematurely in 1869. 
The American Federation of Labour, a movement affiliating craft 
unions in Canada as well as the U.S.A., was founded in 1881 by the 
Dutch-Jewish immigrant Samuel Gompers. It has consistently led 
American unionism ever since, despite a split in 1935 which led one 
wing to establish the C.I.O. (Congress of Industrial Organizations), 
a body reunited with the A.F. of L. in 1955. Trade unions were 
illegal in Tsarist Russia, but were organized subversively in the late 
1890s; an attempt by the Government to set up police-supervised 
unions in 1902 was exploited by socialist leaders for their own ends. 
After the Revolution, workers had to join their respective unions; 
they did not possess the right to strike. In the British Commonwealth 
unionism has been strongest in Australia, especially in New South 
Wales. The first Australian Trades Union Congress was held as 
early as 1879. 

There have been a number of international organizations con- 
cerned specifically with trade-union activity, the earliest of these 
being the International Federation of Trade Unions (1901-45). 

Trafalgar, Battle of. Decisive naval action of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Fought on 21 October 1805, off the south-west coast of Spain 
between a British fleet of 27 ships of the line and four frigates, 
commanded by Nelson (q.v.), and a Franco-Spanish fleet of 33 ships 
of the line and 7 frigates, under Villeneuve, who had sailed from 
Cadiz for Naples. Nelson’s tactics of attacking in column and 
breaking the enemy line triumphed over the obsolete Franco-Spanish 
policy of fighting in line ahead. The combined fleet lost 20 vessels 
captured or sunk, and Villeneuve himself surrendered. No British 
ships were lost, but Nelson, in Victory, was killed in the hour of 
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triumph. Trafalgar left Britain in an unchallenged position of 
maritime supremacy. Napoleon had, however, already called off 
his projected cross-Channel invasion, striking camp at Boulogne 
on 23 August. Trafalgar confirmed what Napoleon had surmised : 
that Villeneuve was incapable of breaking through Nelson’s fleet 
and giving Napoleon the mastery of the narrow seas that he re- 
quired for a successful invasion. 


Trans-Siberian Railway. Throughout the late 1870s and 1880s 
there was discussion in St Petersburg of opening up the farthest 
parts of the Russian Empire by a railway across Siberia, but it was 
not until February 1891 that Tsar Alexander III approved the 
project, of which the most enthusiastic supporter was Count Witte 
(q.v.). The railway was intended to be a new route for world trade 
between Europe and the Far East from which Russia would profit; 
it was hoped that it would facilitate internal migration and secure 
for Russia some of the advantages of the great trans-continental 
lines of Canada and the U.S. A. At the same time, it would strengthen 
Russian military and naval bases in the Pacific and, in case of war, 
allow Russia to move reinforcements to the Far East from Europe 
within a fortnight and without running the gauntlet of a possibly 
hostile British fleet. Work on the railway was begun in 1891 simul- 
taneously from Chelyabinsk (in the Urals, on the fringe of European 
Russia) and from Vladivostok, which was graced for the occasion 
by the presence of the heir-apparent (later Tsar Nicholas II). "Hie 
railway was not completed until 1917, but most of the construction 
work had been finished by 1904, and the line stood up well to the 
strain imposed by the Russo-Japanese War (q.v.). The track of the 
Trans-Siberian was doubled in the 1930s. 


Transvaal, A province of South Africa: the region north of the Vaal 
River. It was occupied by the Boers in the Great Trek (q-v.) o 183 . 
and obtained rights of self-government by the Sand River Conven- 
tion (q.v.) of 1853. The territory was annexed by the Bntish in 
1877, to protect its peoples from the Zulus, but self-government 
was conceded once more by the Convention of Pretoria (q.\.) a ter 
the First Boer War and a defeat of British troops at Majuba. From 
the middle of the 1880s relations between the Boers and the Bn^h 
deteriorated, partly because of the policy of Kruger (q.\. . - 

Second Boer War (q.v.) of 1899-1902 led to the re-annexation o, the 
Transvaal by the Treaty of Vereenigmg (q.v.), ' 

government was granted in 1906. In 1910 Boers from 
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played an important part in the establishment of the Union of 
South Africa. 


Transylvania. A mountainous region in Eastern Europe, disputed by 
the Rumanians and the Hungarians. Transylvania became part of 
the Habsburg possessions at the end of the seventeenth century; the 
peasant population was racially akin to the people of the later 
Rumania (q.v.), but the urban population was predominantly 
Magyar (Hungarian). Rumanian national sentiment made itself felt 
in the Revolutions of 1848 (q.v.), when the Transylvanians helped 
the Habsburgs rather than be ruled directly by Magyars. Neverthe- 
less, after the 1867 Ausgleich (q.v.) Transylvania formed part of the 
Hungarian Kingdom. The offer to allow Rumania to incorporate 
Transylvania was the chief inducement for the Rumanians to enter 
the First World War on the Allied side (August 1916). By the Treaty 
of Trianon (q.v.) of 1920, Transylvania was ceded to Rumania; two 
million Magyars (and a sizeable German group) thus became 
national minorities within the Rumanian Kingdom. As many of the 
Magyars lived in a compact block in south-eastern Transylvania, 
far from the Hungarian frontier, it is difficult to see how any 
redrawing of the map could have satisfied their national wishes, but 
relations between Hungary and Rumania remained bad because of 
the Transylvanian Question throughout the inter-war period. In 
August 1940 the Germans and Italians sought to impose an arbi- 
trary settlement, the ‘Second Vienna Award’, by which Hungary 
received back slightly more than two fifths of Transylvania; even 
so, more than half a million Magyars still lived in the Rumanian 
section. The Paris Peace Treaty of February 1947 returned the 
whole of Transylvania to Rumania. 


Treitschke, Heinrich von (1834-96). German historian. Bom in 
Dresden and educated at Leipzig and Bonn, later holding profes- 
sorial posts in a number of universities, including Heidelberg and 
Berlin. He sat as a Conservative deputy, supporting Bismarck, in 
the Reichstag from 1871 to 1888. In 1879 he began the publication 
of his Deutsche Geschichie (History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century); he had completed five volumes by the time of his death 
but had only reached 1847. His theme was the historical necessity 
for Pmssian domination of the German states. With his reverence 
for power politics and narrow patriotism, he was as much the his- 
torical mirror of Bismarck’s Germany as Macaulay was of early 
Victorian England. 
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Trent’ Incident (November-December 1861). Led to the worst out- 
break of anti- American feeling in Britain during the American Civil 
War (q.v.). A ‘Northern’ vessel intercepted the British steamer Trent 
and removed two leading Confederate supporters, Mason and 
Slidell, who were travelling to England on a diplomatic mission. 
In the face of strong British hostility (held in check by the tact of 
the dying Prince Consort), Lincoln induced Secretary of State 
Seward to order the release of the captured men. They proceeded 
to London, but found that with the cooling of tempers little interest 
Was taken in the Confederate cause. 

Trianon, Treaty of (4 June 1920). The peace treaty with Hungary 
after the First World War. By this settlement Hungary lost more 
than two thirds of her pre-war lands; the territory ceded to Rumania 
alone was larger than the area left to Hungary. Czechoslovakia 
gained Slovakia and Ruthenia; Rumania gained Transylvania (q.v.) 
and half of the Bdndt; Yugoslavia gained Croatia and the Voivo- 
dina; Italy eventually gained Fiume; Poland gained a small area in 
northern Slovakia. A part of western Hungary, subsequently called 
the Burgenland, was ceded to the new Austrian Republic. The 
Treaty also limited the Hungarian Army to 35,000 men and made 
Hungary liable for Reparations. The settlement caused great resent- 
ment in Hungary, whose foreign policy between the wars was 
dominated by the desire to secure treaty revision. In 1914 there 
Were some 21 million people in the Hungarian lands; Trianon 
Hungary had a population of under 8 millions. 

Tripartite Pact. An undertaking for cooperation in establishing the 
‘New Order’ in Europe and ‘Greater East Asia’. Signed originally by 
Germany, Italy, and Japan at Berlin (27 September 1940) and sub- 
sequently by Hungary (20 November), Rumania (23 November), 
Slovakia (24 November), and Bulgaria (1 March 1941). Yugoslavia, 
too, signed the Pact on 25 March 1941, but two days later the Gov- 
ernment that had signed the Pact was overthrown, and the new 
regime of General Simovic refused to ratify the Pact, although, 
after the invasion of Yugoslavia, the puppet state of Croatia formally 
gave its adherence (15 June 1941). The signatories to the Pact under- 
took to assist each other if one of them was attacked by a Power not 
already in the war when the Pact was signed. This stipulation seems 
to have been intended to operate especially against the U.S.A. 

Triple Alliance. A secret treaty between Germany, Austria-Hungaiy, 
and Italy. Originally signed in May 1882 and renewed at five-yearly 
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intervals until 1915. Germany and Austria-Hungary were to come 
to Italy’s assistance if she were attacked by France, Italy reciprocat- 
ing if France attacked Germany. If one of the three signatories were 
attacked by any two or more Great Powers, the others would come 
to her assistance. The treaty was a reflection of Italy’s grievance 
against France because of the occupation of Tunis (q.v.) in 1881. 
It represented a diplomatic success for Bismarck (see Dual Alliance), 
since it would afford Germany military aid in case of a French war 
of revenge for the defeat of 1870-1. In 1914 the Italians did not 
consider themselves bound to assist Germany, as France was not the 
■ aggressor. 

Triple Entente. The name frequently applied to the collaboration of 
Britain, France, and Russia in the years 1907-17. (See Anglo-French 
Entente and Anglo-Russian Entente.) The Ententes originally repre- 
sented settlements of differences. The Entente Powers did not form a 
military alliance until after the outbreak of the First World War. On 
3 September 1914, the three Powers pledged themselves not to make 
a separate peace. The Bolshevik Government in Russia disavowed 
this treaty (and all other commitments signed by the Tsarist Govern- 
ment) after the Revolution of 1917. Russia accordingly made peace 
with the Central Powers in March 1918 at Brest-Litovsk (q.v.). 

Troppau, Congress of (October 1820). This conference, the second 
of the meetings of the Congress System (q.v.), was held in Moravia. 
It was summoned on the insistence of Tsar Alexander I, alarmed at 
the outbreak of four revolts - in Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, and 
Naples. Mettemich presented to the Congress a Protocol claiming 
that any state that had succumbed to revolution had, ipso facto, 
ceased to be a member of the Holy Alliance (q.v.) and that the other 
Powers had a duty to coerce the state ‘back to the bosom of the 
Alliance . This Protocol, although accepted by the Russians and 
Prussians, was vigorously opposed by the British delegate. Lord 
Stewart, a half-brother of the Foreign Secretary, Castlereagh. The 
British Government publicly repudiated the Protocol and the Con- 
gress adjourned in some confusion, being followed three months 
later by another congress, at Laibach (q.v.). 

Trotsky, Lev Davidovich (1879-1940, family name Bronstein). A 
Ukrainian lew by birth. He was arrested as a revolutionary in 1898 
and, after three months’ solitary confinement, was exiled to Siberia, 
whence he escaped and joined Lenin in London (October 1902), In 
1904 he became an independent socialist seeking to reconcile Lenin’s 
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Bolsheviks (q.v.) and the Mensheviks (q.v.), with whom, for a time, 
he identified himself. He returned to Russia in February 1905 and 
organized the first Soviet in the capital in October. Arrested, e was 
sent back to Siberia, again escaping and spending several years 
travelling from one clandestine revolutionary centre to another 
throughout Central Europe and beyond. In 1917 he was in ew 
York when the February Revolution broke out, but he arrived bacK 
in Petrograd in May and by October was Chairman of the e j 
Soviet. He became first Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (q.v.) by his 
debating tactics. When the Civil War began, he was appointe om 
missar for War and created the Red Army. With Lenin s illness an 
death, Trotsky was gradually pushed out of office by Sta,lin W-''-’ 
and his administrative supporters in the party machine, to w om 
Trotsky’s fundamental belief in ‘Permanent Revolution was ana 
thema. He lost all share in the direction of policy in 1925, ™ ^ 

expelled from the party in 1927 and deported in January 192 . e 
settled in France, writing an epic History of the Revolution, 
later established himself in Mexico where he was murdered y a 
Stalinist agent in July 1940, 


Tsushima. An island in the straits separating Korea from Japm. 
During the Russo-Japanese War (q.v.) the Russian Baltic Fleet under 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky was sent on a seven-month voyage across 
the world in the hope that if it reached Vladivostok it might be a e 
to regain mastery of the seas and so cut off the supplies of t e 
Japanese armies in Manchuria. Rozhdestvensky’s fleet consisted o 
antiquated warships, some of them hardly seaworthy. It caused an 
international incident soon after leaving the Baltic by firing on 
British trawlers on the Dogger Bank (q.v.). When it reached Chinese 
Waters the fleet was in no condition to give battle and morale was 
low. The Japanese Navy, under Admiral Togo, lay in wait for the 
Russians off Tsushima and, in a running battle on 27-28 May 1905, 
destroyed almost the whole fleet while suffering no serious damage. 
The battle finally decided the Russians to seek peace. 

Tunis. Although Tunis was technically under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan of Turkey in the nineteenth century, the local ruler (the Bey) 
Was virtually independent. The proximity of Tunis to Algeria (q.v.) 
led to considerable French economic penetration in the 1870s. Fear- 
ing competition from Italy and anxious to check the raids of 
Tunisian tribes into Algeria, the French signed with the Bey the 
Treaty of Bardo (May 1881), by which Tunisia became a French 
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protectorate. The French remained as administrators of the country 
until June 1955, when it was granted self-government. Continued 
unrest forced the French to concede full independent sovereignty in 
March 1956. 


Turkish Republic. Although not ofiScially proclaimed until 29 Octo- 
ber 1923, the Republic was implicit in a series of measures put into 
force by the Nationalist leader, Mustapha Kemal (q.v.), who was 
unanimously chosen as the President of a Provisional Government 
established at Ankara as early as 23 April 1920. A ‘Fundamental 
Law’, ensuring that the President was to be effective head of the 
administration, was passed by the Ankara Assembly in January 1921. 
After ejecting the Greeks from Smyrna (q.v.) and ending the crisis 
at Chanak (q.v.), Kemal felt sufficiently powerful to put the decisions 
of the Ankara Assembly into practice. The Sultanate was accordingly 
officially abolished in November 1922 and the Caliphate (the re- 
ligious headship of the Ottoman Empire) was abolished in March 
1924. A constitution establishing the Turkish Republic as a lay state 
was adopted in April 1924. Kemal remained as President until his 
death in 1938. 


Twenly-one Demands. In August 1914 the Japanese declared war on 
Germany, capturing the German port of Tsingtao, in the Bay of 
^aochow (q.v.), in November by violating the neutrality of China. 
The Japanese determined to take advantage of the favour with 
Toi*? were regarded by their western allies; on 18 January 
1915 they secretly presented twenty-one Demands to the Chinese 
Government ‘to settle outstanding questions’. The Demands would 
have subordinated China completely to the Japanese. The Chinese 
were forced under threat of war to accept the first four of the five 
groups mto which the Demands were divided, the Japanese having 
moderated the fifth group on British mediation. The Chinese accord- 
ingly gave undertakings in May 1915 allowing Japan to succeed to 
the German concessions around Kiaochow, thereby making Shan- 
tung a Japanese sphere of influence; at the same time, the leases in 
Manchuria acquired by Japan from Russia in 1905 were extended 
for 99 years. Japan also secured a half interest in the most valuable 
Chinese iron and steel company and an assurance that China would 
not lease or cede any further coastal regions to a foreign power. The 
fifth group of demands (not enforced) had sought the appointment 
of Japanese political, military, and financial advisers by the Chinese 
Government. 
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fwo-Power Standard- A measure of British naval requirements first 
aid down publicly by Lord George Hamilton in a speech introduc- 
ng the Naval Defence Act of 1889. It was the intention of the 
\dmiralty to maintain the fleet on a scale 'at least equal to the naval 
itrength of any two other countries’. In practice, this standard was 
egarded by the Admiralty as the absolute minimum for security, 
5ut was applied only to battleships and first-class cruisers. Generally 
i supremacy of 10 per cent over the combined fleets was main- 
tained, and it was this standard that gave Britain her preponderance 
3f sea power during the great era of imperialism at the turn of the 
:entury. It was rigidly followed by successive governments, until 
the naval revolution resulting from the race in Dreadnoughts (q.v.) 
ind the rapid rise of German naval power. The Liberal Government 
started to fall away from the standard in 1908 and it was finally 
abandoned by Churchill as First Lord in 1912, being replaced by a 
scale that gave Britain a lead of 60 per cent over the Dreadnoughts 
of any other one fleet. 

Tzu Hsi (? 1834-1908); Dowager Empress of China 1861-1908). A 
title bestowed on a Manchu girl, Yehonala, a concubine of Em- 
peror Hsien Feng (reigned 1851-61) and the mother of Emperor 
Tung Chih (1856-74, reigned from 1862). Tzu Hsi had an in- 
fluence on nineteenth-century China similar to that of Catherine de 
Medici on sixteenth-century France. She was Regent both for her 
Son and for his successor, her nephew Kuang Hsu (reigned 1875- 
1908), and was the effective ruler of China for nearly fifty years. 
Although rigidly conservative in outlook and employing officials 
who owed their appointments to bribery, she had a natural gift 
for statecraft. Tung Chih asserted his claim to rule in 1873, but died 
soon after in circumstances that suggest the complicity of his mother. 
Kuang Hsu attempted to rule in 1889 and even managed to initiate 
reforms in 1898, but was seized by the Dowager Empress and im- 
prisoned. Her hatred of Europeans, dating from the sack of the 
Summer Palace near Peking in 1860, made her encourage the xeno- 
phobic tendencies that led to the Boxer Rising (q.v.) of 1900. Her 
predominance held China bound to the worst aspects of Manchu 
maladministration, at a time when the rival oriental empire of Japan 
Was undergoing rapid westernization. 

Uganda. British protectorate in East Africa. In December 1890 Sir 
Frederick fiater Lord) Lugard arrived in Uganda and secured treaties 
W'ith the local ruler which allowed the British East Africa Company 
lo open up the territory. In June 1894, the British Government, 
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anxious to safeguard the approach to the sources of the Nile, de- 
clared Uganda a protectorate. Four native monarchs continued to 
exercise their sovereignty. A ministerial system was instituted for the 
rest of Uganda in 1955. Uganda achieved self-government in 
October 1962. 

Ulm. Scene of a humiliating surrender to the French by the Aus- 
trian General, Mack, on 20 October 1805. Mack had allowed him- 
self, in ten days’ fighting in Bavaria, to be outmanoeuvred by 
Napoleon’s ‘Grand Army’, defeated in the field by Ney, and en- 
circled. In ten days the Austrians lost 50,000 men. Mack’s surrender 
opened the route to Vienna, which Napoleon entered on 14 Novem- 
ber before delivering a final defeat to the Austrians at Austerlitz 
(q.v.) on 2 December. 

Ulster. The northern section of Ireland, formed a kingdom in its 
own right throughout the Middle Ages. In the seventeenth century 
many Protestants, especially Presbyterians from Scotland, settled in 
Ulster and imposed on the region characteristics different from the 
rest of the country. The Protestants, fearing domination by the Irish 
Catholics, consistently opposed Home Rule (‘Home Rule means 
Rome rule’). On the eve of the First World War, the Ulstermen, led 
by Carson (q.v.), were preparing to fight in defence of their rights 
rather than accept government from Dublin. The Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 split Ulster, awarding three of its counties to the 
Irish Free State (q.v.) and constituting the other six Northern Ire- 
land, a part of the United Kingdom enjoying limited self-govern- 
ment 

Union, Act of (Great Britain and Ireland). Because of the unrest in 
Ireland which culminated in the rebellion of the United Irishmen 
(q.v.), Pitt decided that Ireland could only be effectively governed 
through a legislative union with Great Britain. The Act of Union 
(establishing the United Kingdom) was carried through the Irish 
Parliament by what might be euphemistically described as financial 
persuasion. It received the royal assent in August 1800 and became 
law on 1 lanuary 1801. The Irish were promised commercial con- 
cessions and the retention of their own courts of law; at West- 
minster they received four spiritual and twenty-four temporal peer- 
ages and one hundred representatives in the Commons. Pitt had in- 
tended to secure Catholic Emancipation (q.v.) but George III 
contended that such a concession would be contrary to his Corona- 
tion Oath. On this issue Pitt resigned, February 1801. 
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maycr (q.v.), Lord Acton (q.v.) and a group of Germans associated 
with Dr Ddllingcr and generally known as Old Catholics (q.v.) Bis- 
marck used the Vatican Decrees as a major issue in his conflict with 
the Roman Church known as the Kulturkampf (q.v.), and the im- 
plications of the dogma also led to bad relations with the govern- 
ments of Austria-Hungary and France. 

Venddan Revolt La Vendde, a coastal region in western France 
lying between the port of La Rochelle and the mouth of the Loire, 
was a centre of resistance to Republican France during the Revolu- 
tion. The area was economically backward, and the peasants were 
dominated by the clergy. The main revolt lasted from March to 
October 1793, and was led by Jacques Cathelineau. A savage ven- 
geance was taken by the Jacobins on the Venddans, but discontent 
smouldered and another insurrection flared up in the summer of 
1795. This second revolt (in which the rebel bands are generally 
known as Chouans) received assistance from royalist agents smuggled 
in from Britain. La Vendde was not fully pacified until 1800, when 
Bonaparte, as First Consul, despatched a powerful expedition to the 
region and, at the same time, offered the royalist church leaders 
generous terms. 

Venezuela. A Spanish possession, forming part of New Granada 
until 1821, when it was liberated by Bolivar (q.v.). It remained 
united to Colombia until 1830, when it became an independent re- 
public under Jose Paez, President 1830-1846 and 1861-3. In 1895-6 
there was a major frontier dispute with Britain over the boundaries 
of British Guiana. This crisis was remarkable .for the strongly pro- 
Venezuelan actions of the American President, Cleveland (q.v.); the 
dispute was settled by international arbitration. The refusal of the 
Venezuelan authorities to give compensation to foreign nationals 
injured in rebellions led to the imposition of naval blockades by the 
British, Germans, and Italians in 1902 and by the Dutch in 1908. 
From 1909 to 1935 the country made considerable economic pro- 
gress under the military dictatorship of Juan Gomez, who author- 
ized the development of the oilfields in the early 1920s. Within thirty 
years Venezuela became the largest exporter of oil in the world. 
Since the Second World War there has been increasingly left-wing 
opposition to the oligarchy" of Army Colonels who have headed 
successive governments. 

Venice. Since the year A.D. 1000 Venice had been recognized as an 
independent state dominating the northern Adriatic and ruled b’’ 
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elected Doge from one of several aristocratic families. In May 1797 
Bonaparte’s troops entered the city and abolished the oligarchic 
republic. By the Treaty of Campo Formio (q.v.) of 1797 Venice and 
its hinterland were ceded to Austria. The territory was restored to 
France by the Treaty of Presshurg of 1805 but retroceded to Austria 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the Emperor of Austria becoming 
King of Lombardy-Venetia. In March 1848 a ‘Republic of St 
Mark’ was proclaimed in Venice and a provisional government 
established under Daniele Manin (1804-57); the Venetians again 
lost their independence when a cholera epidemic and shortage of 
food forced them to surrender to the Austrians after a five-week 
siege in August 1849. In 1866 the Italians secured the cession of 
Venetia by allying with Prussia against Austria; Venice was then 
incorporated in the Kingdom of Italy. 

Venizelos, Eleutherios (1864-1936). Bom in Crete, participated in the 
anti-Turkish insurrection of 1896 and became president of the Cretan 
Assembly. In 1905 he announced the union of the island to Greece, a 
fail accompli not recognized in law until 1913. He settled in Athens 
in 1909, becoming Premier in October 1910. His Government re- 
formed the financial and military administration, revised the consti- 
tution, and led Greece into the Balkan War (q.v.), acquiring Mace- 
donia in the peace settlement. Twice in 1915 he tried to bring Greece 
into the First World War on the Allied side but was forced out of 
office by King Constantine. In September 1916 he established a rebel 
government in Crete (later moving to Salonica, q.v.) and declared 
War on Germany and Bulgaria. Nine months later he engineered the 
abdication of the King and returned to Athens as legal Prime Minis- 
for. Although he played a prominent part in the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, his attempts to secure Anatolia for Greece and the resultant 
War with Turkey led to his electoral defeat in November 1920. He 
^as in office for a month in 1924 but for most of this period main- 
tained a fractious opposition, although leading his fifth government 
from 1928 to 1932 and his sixth for a few weeks in January 1933. 
His followers attempted a rising in March 1935, and there was a brief 
eivil war before Venizelos fled to France, where he died twelve 
uionths later. 

^entbsc. The ‘windswept’ month in the calendar adopted by the 
French revolutionaries. The period between 19 February an 
March. The Laws of Ventose were a scries of decrees ^ ^ 

Jacobin-dominated Convention in February and March 17 pro 
'ading for the confiscation of the property of ‘enemies o e 
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lution’ and its redistribution among ‘indigent patriots’. The clair 
some left-wing French historians that the decrees represent an 
complete attempt at a social revolution may be doubted. Never 
less, they increased the fear with which the other members of 
Convention regarded the Jacobin Government and so contributei 
the reaction of Thermidor (q.v.). 

Verceniging, Treaty of (May 1902). Ended the Second Boer \ 
(q.v.). The treaty incorporated the Transvaal and the Orange F 
State in the British Empire, promising them eventual self-gove 
ment (which they received in 1907). A grant of £3 million was mi 
towards the recovery of the Boer lands from the devastation of 
last stage of the war. 

Verona, Congress of (October 1822). The last meeting in the O 
gress System (q.v.) attended by Britain. The British delegate, 
Duke of Wellington (q.v.), found that the Russians and Austrii 
were supporting the despatch of a French expeditionary force 
quell revolt in Spain. On the instructions of the new Foreign Sec 
tary, Canning (q.v.), Wellington protested at this use of French trot 
and withdrew from the Congress before it had completed its be 
ness. When, in 1823, the French Army entered Spain, Canning in t 
House of Commons made it clear that British sympathies were 
the other side, and thus publicly emphasized the disruption of t 
Congress System. 

Versailles, Treaty of (28 June 1919). Peace treaty with Germa: 
a ter the First World War. The main terms were: surrender of i 
German colonies for distribution under a system of mandates (q.v.y, 
return of Alsace-Lorraine to France; cession of Eupen-Malmedy to 
Belgium, plebiscites to be held in Northern Schleswig (q.v.); cession 
of Prussian Poland, parts of East Prussia, and Upper Silesia to 
Poland, cession of Danzig (q.v.), to be administered by the League of 
Nations; cession of small area around Hultschin to Czechoslovakia; 
cession of Memel (eventually seized by Lithuania); occupation of the 
French for fifteen years, pending a plebiscite; de- 
militarization of the Rhineland, with Allied occupation for fifteen 
years; payment of a heavy sum of Reparations (q.v.); limitation of 
the German Army to 100,000 men with no General Staff, no con- 
scription, no tanks, no heavy artillery, no poison-gas supplies, and 
no aircraft or zeppelins; limitation of the German fleet to vessels 
under 10,000 tons, with no submarines and no air arm. The Treaty 
also forbade the union of Germany and Austria (the Anschluss, q.v.); 
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declared Germany’s responsibility for causing the War; and made 
provision for the trial of the ex-Kaiser and other war-leaders. Fin- 
ally, the Treaty contained the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(q.v.). Although the Germans signed the Treaty only under protest, 
a large section of public opinion in France and Britain complained 
that its terms were not sufiBciently harsh. The U.S. Congress, on the 
other hand, refused to ratify the Treaty. The Germans particularly 
resented the ‘war-guilt clause’, which became a favourite target of 
German propaganda over the next twenty years. The ex-Kaiser was 
never brought to trial, and the German military leaders, especially 
Seeckt (q.v.), early found ways of circumventing the disarmament 
clauses. Once he came to power in 1933, Hitler consistently refused 
to consider himself bound by the Treaty. 

Vichy France. On 10 July 1940 the French National Assembly 
meeting at Vichy in imoccupied France authorized (by a vote of 569 
to 80) the assumption of full powers by the Prime Minister, Marshal 
Pdtain (q.v.), pending promulgation of a new constitution. Later in 
the day Pdtain declared himself ‘Head of the French State’, and for 
four years France was administered by this interim autocratic 
regime, which, since Paris was under German occupation, used the 
provincial spa of Vichy as a capital. The Vichy Government was 
fundamentally anti-republican, eulogizing the virtues of . ‘Order, 
Authority, and Patriotism’ in place of the ‘decadent’ principles of 
the Revolution, which it believed had so rmdermined the French as 
to make the defeat of 1940 inevitable. Its history falls most naturally 
into four phases; (i) July to December 1940, a period of resigned 
acceptance of German victory, dominated by Laval (q.v.); (ii) Janu- 
ary 1941 to April 1942, the primacy of Darlan (q.v.), with growing 
collaboration with Hitler; (iii) April 1942 to January 1944, the 
second Laval period, adroit manoeuvring to avoid deep commitment 
to Germany, despite the German occupation of Vichy France in 
November 1942; (iv) January to July 1944, complete domination by 
the French fascists, culminating, after the liberation, in the establish- 
ment of an dmigi^ ‘government’ under Pfetain at Sigmaringen in 
Germany. 


Victor E mma nuel n (1820-78; King of Sardinia-Piedmont from 
1849, King of Italy from March 1861). The son of Charles Albert 
of Savoy (King of Sardinia-Piedmont 1831—49). Victor Emmanuel 
came to the throne when his father abdicated on the expulsion of 
the Piedmontese from Lombardy by Radetzky (q.v.). Although fun- 
damentally pleasure-seeking (he is popularly known in Italy as II Re 
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Gnlaiuuomo, ‘the cavalier king’), Victor Emmanuel supported th 
Risorpinienlo (q.v,), refusing to withdraw the liberal Piedmontes 
Constitution in 1849 and showing firm faith in Cavour, for whor 
he frequently acted as a peacemaker in disputes with Garibaldi. Th 
King ruled as a strictly constitutional monarch. His grandson Victo 
Emmanuel III (1869-1947) was king of Italy from 1900 to 1946. 

Victoria (1819-1901; Queen from 1837,Empress of India from 1877] 
Succeeded her uncle, William IV. In 1840 Victoria married hei 
cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha (1819-61), who took 
the title of Prince Consort (q.v.) and who was the chief formative in- 
fiuence on her character. The Queen had strong political prejudices: 
for Melbourne, Peel (despite an early dispute over Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, 1839), and Disraeli; against Palmerston and Gladstone. 
She never saw any constitutional impropriety in forcibly expressing 
her wishes to her ministers. Although not popular in middle age, 
when as the ‘Widow of Windsor’ she led a secluded life, in later years 
her influenqe as the venerable matriarch of Europe appealed to her 
subjects, who looked on her with respectful affection. She was the 
first sovereign to use Buckingham Palace as a London home, but she 
preferred the two new royal residences, Balmoral Castle in Aber- 
deenshire and Osborne House in the Isle of Wight (where she died). 

Vienna, Congress of (September 1814-June 1815). An international 
assembly to determine the settlement of Europe after the Napoleonic 
Wars. TTie chief delegates were: Mettemich (Austria); Castlereagh 
and Wellington (Britain); Alexander I, Capodistrias, Nesselrode, 
and Stein (Russia); Hardenberg (Prussia); Talleyrand (France); Car- 
dinal Consalvi (the Papacy). The Secretary-General of the Congress 
was Friedrich von Gentz (1764-1834), a Prussian who had been in 
the Austrian diplomatic service since 1802 and acted as political ad- 
viser to Mettemich. 

Most of the decisions at the Congress were taken by the four lead- 
ing states (Austria, Britain, Russia, and Prussia), but Talleyrand 
secured admission to the main sessions of the Congress by playing off 
rival groups and making himself indispensable for purposes of voting. 
The territorial settlement was embodied in the ‘Final Act’ of 9 June, 
generally known as the Treaty of Vienna. There were three new 
territorial creations : a united Kingdom of the Netherlands (Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg); a German Confederation, consisting of 39 
loosely linked states with no central administration; and a free city 
of Cracow (q.v.). Two subject ‘kingdoms’ were created; Lombardy- 
Venetia whose king was the Austrian Emperor; and Poland, ruled by 
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the Tsar of Russia. The legitimate dynasties were restored in Spam, 
Naples, Piedmont, Tuscany, and Modena. The Congress re-estab- 
lished the Swiss Confederation, giving a guarantee of Switzerland s 
permanent neutraUty. Austria received not only Lombardy-Venetia 
but Dalmatia, Camiola, Salzburg, and Galicia. Prussia obtained 
Posen, Danzig, a large part of Saxony, considerable gains in West- 
phalia, and the former Swedish territories in Pomerania. The Nor- 
wegians were united to Sweden. Britain retained Malta, Heligolan , 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Tobago, Santa Lucia, and Maratius; 
she was also ^ven a protectorate over the Ionian Islands (efiective 
until 1863). 

Apart from the territorial changes of the Final Act, the Congress 
made several pronouncements of general importance : it established 
the principle of free navigation of the Rhine and the Meuse, it 
formally condemned the slave trade; it recommended an extension 
of the rights granted to the Jews, especially in Germany; and it 
settled questions of ambassadorial precedence, establishing the sys- 
tem of international diplomacy that lasted throughout the nineteenth 
century and beyond. 

Vilna. Medieval capital of Lithuania (q.v.), the cause of a serious 
dispute between Lithuania and Poland between the wars. Vilna was 
seized by Polish irregulars in October 1920 and formally incor- 
porated in Poland in 1922, being returned to Lithuania in October 
1939. 

Vimy Ridge. A defensive position held by the Germans in the battle 
of Arras, April 1917. It was captured after very bitter fighting by 
Canadian troops. 

Volgograd. See Stalingrad. 

Waitangi, Treaty of (1840). An agreement concluded by the first 
Governor of New Zealand (Captain William Hobson) with some 5TO 
Maori chiefs, by winch they surrendered their sovereignty to Britain 
in return for guarantees of their personal possessions and ownership 
of land. Disregard of these guarantees precipitated the first Maori 
War (q.v.) in 1843. 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon (1796-1862). British expert in colonial 
poUcy. In 1814 Wakefield entered the diplomatic service, but his un- 
conventional behaviour led, in 1826, to a three-year prison sentence 
for eloping with an heiress under false pretences. While still in New- 
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gate he published A Letter from Sydney, advocating the systematic 
colonization of Australia by the sale of land at a reasonable price in 
suitable areas. By this means, he hoped to ensure that new farms 
would have capital behind them and not be spread over vast 
territories that would prove impossible to control. Although a modi- 
fied version of Wakefield’s plan was tried in New South Wales, it 
had more successun New Zealand. He was a founder of the National 
Colonization Society (1830) and a member of the company that 
founded South Australia (1836). He accompanied Durham (q.v.) to 
Canada in 1838. From 1839-46 he was London agent of the New 
Zealand Land Company, although he disagreed with British policy 
towards the Maoris, whom he held to have been unduly favoured in 
the Treaty of Waitangi of 1840 (q.v.). He spent the last nine years of 
his life in New Zealand, working for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment. 

Wallachia. See Danubian Principalities. 

Wall Street Crash (1929). The most dramatic event in the inter-war 
Depression (q.v.). From 1927 the U.S.A. had experienced an arti- 
ficial boom, fed by rash speculation in securities, lacking adequate 
coverage. On 24 October 1929, fear of the probity of certain con- 
cerns led to a panic on the stock market, thirteen million shares 
changing hands on one day. On 29 October sixteen million shares 
were sold. Banks subsequently failed, there were major business dis- 
asters and rising unemployment. The Crash led to a business Depres- 
sion throughout America and had repercussions in Europe as well. 

War of the First Coalition (1792—7). The first alliance against revolu- 
tionary France was made by Austria and Prussia in February 1792, 
the French declaring war in April. The original Allies were joined by 
Sardinia-Piedmont (1792), Britain, the Netherlands, Spain (1793), 
Naples, and the Papal States. In the autumn of 1792, Prussian troops , 
penetrated deeply into France but were thrown back, and the Nether- 
lands were occupied in 1794-5. In March 1795 Prussia made a separ- 
ate peace, followed by Spain in June. Piedmont, Naples, and the 
Papal States were overrun in 1796. Bonaparte’s Italian Campaign of 
2796-7 forced the Austrians to accept the Treaty of Campo-Formio 
(q.v.) in October 1797, and only Britain remained at war. 

War of the Second Coalition (1798-1801). The alliance was primarily 
the work of Pitt. Britain, Russia, Austria, Naples, Portugal, and 
Turkey agreed in December 1798 to combine their efforts against 
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France. With Bonaparte in Egypt, and the Directory disintegrating, 
the Allies gained rapid successes in Italy, but disputes between the 
Russians and Austrians led to a Russian withdrawal frcm t e coa 
tion in October 1799. Bonaparte took the field against the Austnans 
in May 1800, defeating them at Marengo and Hohenhnden and 
forcing them to conclude the Peace of Lun^ville m Fe * 

The Turks had already made peace in January 1800, and the Portu- 
guese were defeated by Spain (France’s ally) in Sep em er 
Britain remained at war until the Treaty of Amiens (q.v.) 

War of the Third Coalition (1805-7). In April 1805 “ 

alUance with Russia, extended to Austria in Augus „p^ce at 

were defeated at Austerlitz (q.v.) in December, an ma 
Pressburg. Prussia entered the coalition in the summer ’ ^ 

was defeated at Jena and Auerstadt and force o allied with 
Russians continued resistance until July 1807, 

Napoleon at Tilsit (q.v.). The British, havmg secured the victory 

Trafalgar (q.v.), remained in the war. 

War of the Fourth Coalition (1813-14). The jgd 

Russia in 1812 and the Prussian change ^ ^ resisting 

Castlereagh (q.v.) to offer British financial 

Napoleon. Castlereagh’s policy led Russians and Prus- 

Fourth Coalition in agreements signed ^ . gritish pay 

sians in June 1813, to which Sweden (who been m ^ 

since March) subscribed. The Austnans j , g jjy during the 
August, Bavaria in October, and Wurten’b^ an^axony d n g 
battle of Leipzig (q.v.). The AlUes entered a pre- 

secured the abdication of Napoleon o 
liminary peace treaty with the French in P 

Washington, George (1732-99). First Washing- 

Virginia. After military ^^'^^.^can independence, and was 

ton became an early champion of acainst the British in July 

chosen to command the ContinenUl > heinc the secret march 
1775, his outstanding military acfeevcm led to the sur- 

from the Hudson to Chesapeake , jading the war. In the 

render of Cornwallis at Yorktowai, forced into political life 

first years of the Republic, federal powers. He pre- 

by disputes between the various sta which adopted the Con- 

sided over the Federal Convention o pj-gsident of the U.S.A., 

stitution, and was unanimously c ^ Vew York on 30 Ap-ril 

assuming office at an inaugural cercmon> m rs 
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intimidation in Berlin by either militarists or communists. A constitu- 
tion providing for a seven-year presidential office, bicameral govern- 
ment, and proportional representation; and guaranteeing federal 
rights, was adopted on 31 July 1919. The National Assembly re- 
mained at Weimar until the spring of 1920, when it returned to 
Berlin. 

The first President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, who was in 
office from February 1919 until his death in February 1925, was a 
moderate socialist and sought to organize the Republic in the demo- 
cratic spirit of the Constitution. His successor, Field-Marshal von,. 
Hindenburg (q.v.), was a nationalist and, at heart, a devoted mon- 
archist. 

The Republic suffered economic difficulties from the outset, since 
the privations of the wartime Allied blockade were followed by the 
burden of Reparations (q.v.). A financial collapse in 1922-3 was fol- 
lowed by a period of recovery, resulting partly from governmental 
economies but even more from foreign loans and the ‘Dawes Plan’ 
(fi.v.). The American financial depression of 1929, which was fol- 
lowed eighteen months later by the failure of a major central Euro- 
pean bank (the Austrian Credit Anstalt), led to an even more severe 
economic crisis and to mass unemployment (5 million in December 
1931). The economic disaster destroyed the political balance that had 
lasted from 1924 to 1929, the so-called ‘Era of Stresemann' (q.v.). 
Elections held in September 1930 marked the emergence of a 
National Socialist (Nazi) Party, led by Hitler, which secured 109 
parliamentary seats against its previous 12. This political trend was 
maintained in the following two years, until in the election of July 
1932 the Nazis became the largest single party, with 230 seats. The 
Nazi programme of a strong national centralism as opposed to the 
federalism of Weimar, of anti-semitism (q.v.), and of a vigorous 
foreign policy appealed to an electorate that had become disillu- 
sioned with the democratic parties and terrified by the alternative of 
communism. The Nazi hostility towards socialism secured for the 
party the backing of powerful capitalist interests, while Nazi de- 
nunciation of the Treaty of Versailles (q.v.) appealed to nationalistic 
Sroups who had never forgiven the original Weimar Assembly for 
accepting the Treaty. Yet, despite the verdict of the electorate, 
Hindenburg sought to keep out of office a party that was so clearly 
opposed to the Weimar system. Attempts to administer Germany by 
delicately balanced coalitions failed, and in January 1933 Hitler was 
Appointed Chancellor. Less than two months later (23 March) he 
carried through an Enabling Act which suspended the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 
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r'ciTOTiinn, Omim (1874-1952). Bom near Pinsk in Russian Poland, 
Lit emigrated to Britain. As a biochemist he held an influential 
Dsition in the explosives department of the Admiralty from 1916 to 
)19. He was recognized at this time as the leader of British Zionism 
i.v.), and was consulted by the Foreign Office during the prepara- 
jn of the Balfour Declaration (q.v.) of 1917. He became head of the 
'orld Zionist movement in 1920 and of the Jewish Agency for 
ilcstine in 1929. He was elected first President of Israel in 1948. 

cllesley, Richard Colley (1760-1842; succeeded his father as Earl 
omington in 1781, created Marquess Wellesley in 1799). The elder 
other of the Duke of Wellington (q.v.). Wellesley was appointed 
overnor-General of India in 1798 and was responsible for frus- 
iting Napoleon’s plans to subvert the Indians. He defeated Tipu 
hib in Mysore in 1799, and, in the Maratha War of 1802-5, over- 
rew Sindhia and Holkar. His conquests thus more than doubled 
3 size of the territories under the control of the East India Com- 
ny, but his arrogant independence alienated his superiors in Lon- 
n and he was recalled in 1805. From 1809 to 1812 he served as 
ireign Secretary and from 1821 to 1828 he was Lord Lieutenant of 
land. His junior officers in India maintained that Wellesley wore 
i decorations on his nightshirt; while this seems improbable, the 
iry illustrates the unsympathetic sense of superiority which pre- 
ated him reaching the heights attained by his brother. 

sUington, Duke of (Arthur Wellesley, 1769-1852; knighted 1805, 
rl of Wellington February 1812, Marquess October 1812, Duke 
14). Educated at Eton, commissioned in the army 1785. From 
36 to 1805 he served in India, both as administrator and soldier, 
i saw little military service between 1805 and 1808, sitting in the 
mmons as M.P. for Rye. In 1808 he took the first British force 
Portugal, but was recalled after a few months for allowing the 
jnch to evacuate the country after inflicting a defeat on them. He 
s exonerated by court-martial and returned to the Peninsular War 
V.) in February 1809, remaining in Portugal and Spain until he 
toriously crossed the Pyrenees in 1814. He attended the Congress 
Vienna (q.v.) and commanded British troops at Waterloo (q.v.). In 
luary 1819 he entered Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet as ‘Master- 
neral of the Ordnance’ - an office which, despite its military de- 
iption, allowed him to undertake diplomatic missions, notably to 
: Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.) and Verona (q.v.). He left 
j Cabinet in April 1827 but nine months later agreed to form a 
^emment and was Prime Minister until November 1830. Although 
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under Peels pressure he accepted Ca refonn, incur- 

continued to be a strong opponent P -r-. became the idol 
ring some unpopularity. In old age. the ‘Iron Duke became 

of early Victorian England. 

SCBl. of (1931). An Ac^ f 

'luloDomoio commumues mtlun md freely assoei- 

... united by a common allegiance to th Nations’. The 

ated as members of the British Coi^onweatoof 

statute, which is the basic charter of the mo gf 1926 

confirmed resolutions carried at the Impena 

and 1930. 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833). for Hull 

the abolition of the Slave Trade and Bramber (Sussex) 

m 1780 and sat for Yorkshire I784-18U ana ^^ger pitt 

1812-25. He was a close friend and -.tj^Jiy, and con- 

He became a fervent believer in evangehca j^istead to remain 
templated taking Holy Orders, but was -n „ble power of 

in the Commons, where he could use h^ introduced a Bill 
oratory in denouncing the Slave ^^5 not passed by the 

for abolishing the Slave Trade in 1791 -piected by the Lords. 

Commons until 1804 and was, even then, tw 3 supported the 
It eventually became law in 1 807. In Ins late y . ^ accom- 

movement for the total abolition of slavery tq- ■)> ^ _„gi Wilber- 

plished in 1833, shortly before his jn 1869, where the 

force (1805-73), was Bishop of Oxford from dioceses, 

efficiency of his administration served as a model for otner 

* 1888 *" 

William n (1859-1941; German Emperor months 

1918). Son of Emperor Frederick (who died after o^ly jle 

on the throne) and of the eldest daughter showed much 

received a strict military education, m wnic j.-cahilitv of a 
strength of character, triumphing over *e p y Bismarck 

withered arm. Two years after his accession, Germany’s 

and sought to follow a ‘new course , m whi Knieer Telegram 

claim to world leadership by such actions as personal 

(q.v.) and his visit to the ostracized Sultan o .V Great, a 

vanities - a pride in sea power, a desire to ap . . g _ ^ed him 

genuine conviction that he was the adjutan ° contemporaries 

to strike attitudes of arrogance that made fo ^ 
regard him as a warmonger. The evidence sugg ^ 2 ^ m m 

reality, the captive of the German Officer Corps, bound by m 
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declare war on two fronts in 19J4 (although he had wished to limit it 
to one) and forced by them to abdicate in November 1918, when it 
was clear that the Allies would not grant Germany peace terms so 
long as the Kaiser remained on the throne. For more than twenty 
years he lived the life of a country gentleman at Doom in Holland, 
eventually dying with the German invaders on guard at his gates, 
having refused an offer of asylum in Britain and a proposal by 
Hitler that he should return to one of his former estates. 

William FV (1765-1837. King from 1830). Third son of George III, 
succeeded his brother, George IV. Wilham served in the Navy as a 
young man and was a friend of Nelson; he always remained inter- 
ested in naval affairs. Despite a twenty-year liaison with the actress 
Mrs Jordan, he settled down to a simple family life with his Queen, 
Adelaide, whom he married in 1818. He showed more political wis- 
dom than his elder brother, particularly in 1832 when he used his 
influence to secure passage of the Reform Bill through the House of 
Lords at a time when public opinion was hardening against the 
upper classes. As William’s two daughters died in infancy, he was 
succeeded by his niece Victoria. 

Wilson, Woodrow (1856-1924). President of the U.S.A. Bom in Vir- 
ginia. After graduating from Harvard, he followed an academic 
career, speciah'zing in constitutional law and history. He was a Pro- 
fessor at Princeton from 1890 to 1902 and President of the University 
1902-10. His educational reforms made him enemies at the Univer- 
sity, and he abandoned teaching for politics, serving as Demo- 
cratic Governor of New Jersey 1911-12. He secured Democratic 
nomination for President in 1912 and was elected with the unprece- 
dented majority of over two million, much of his success resulting 
from the split between the Republican President, Taft, and Theodore 
Roosevelt (q.v.). In home affairs Wilson concentrated on anti-trust 
measures and, by the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, reorganized the 
national banking system. Mexican raids over the U.S. frontier forced 
him to send a punitive expedition in 1916. He followed strict neu- 
trality in the First World War, seeking statements of war aims from 
the rival belligerents and being prepared to mediate. He won the 1916 
Election on the slogan ‘He Kept Us Out of War’, but the resumption 
by the Germans of unrestricted U-boat attacks (1 February 1917) and 
intrigues shown by the Zimmermann Telegram (q.v.) forced him on 
6 April 1917 to enter the war as a co-belligerent ‘associated power’, 
free, if he wished, to make a separate peace. On 8 January 1918,- 
Wilson issued his Fourteen Points (q.v.) as a basis for peace, stress- 
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l.„h.„ed fo, a Leagua ot Nationa. 'I'S 

PeaM Conference of 1919, his rapturous recep i noliticiaus, 

ing him to political realities not only among ^ ^ Senate, 

who were less high-minded than ^ ^°n^rnl He was forced 

which had already passed under ^ League would right 

in Paris to accept compromises, that America, 

the wrongs of the treaties m due course. On T-^eatv of Ver- 

Wilson found that the Senate would not ra fy weeks after 

sailles (which contained the League Covenant). ideas 

beginning a nationwide campaign to win pubhc suppo > 

Wilson coUapsed (26 September 1919). He was an invahd for the last 

three and a half years of his life. 

Witte, Serge (1849-1915). Russian statesman. Although bom ^i^is, 
Witte was a member of a family of Baltic Germans ong 
service. He was educated at Odessa University, an ^ 

ministrator of' provincial railways. His ideas were o 
economic theories of List (q.v.), and he was determne rogno 
Russia what List’s followers had done for Prussia, n ® , ..L 

he was made Minister of Communications, a post he com 
the Ministry of Finance from 1892 to 1903 (at the orpatest 

trolling commerce, industry, and labour relations). s 
achievement was the construction of the 
(q.v.) and the Chinese Eastern Railway through northern 
He also secured loans from France which assisted the increa 
dustrialization of European Russia. His policy of gradua eco 
penetration of Manchuria was too cautious for an influentia gro p 
of militarists, who secured his dismissal in 1903 and whose 
sionist policy led, in the following year, to the Russo-Japanese a . 
Witte was recalled by Tsar Nicholas II to negotiate peace a o 
mouth (q.v.). New Hampshire; and when the Revolution o 
(q.v.) forced the Tsar to establish a constitutional government, i wa 
Witte whom he made first Prime Minister. He managed to oa a 
loan for £80 million in Britain and France (which freed the 
Government from financial dependence on the Duma) and was e 
dismissed, after only six months in office. He was unpopular wi 
Nicholas II and his entourage and was never again in power, 
strongly opposed the war of 1914 and spent his last months as a 
Russian Cassandra. 


'5otld War, First. The immediate cause of the 'War was the 
of nationalism in the Balkans, as shown by the assassination 
Sarajevo (q.v.) and the determination of the Austrians to destroy 
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Serbian 'hornets’ nest’. The reasons why this conflict could not be 
localized lie further back. Among them was the division of Europe 
into rival camps by a system of alliances, originally defensive in 
character but made dangerous through a lessening of international 
trust by successive crises - Morocco in 1905, Bosnia in 1908-9, 
Agadir in 1911 (all q.v.). Anglo-German relations had worsened be- 
cause of naval rivalry and, to a much lesser extent, trade competition. 

Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia on 28 July 1914; Russia 
mobilized along the German and Austrian frontiers on 29 July; 
Germany declared war on Russia on 1 August and on France on 
3 August, invading Belgium on the same day; Britain declared war on 
Germany on 4 August. Germany and Austria-Hungary were joined 
by Turkey (November 1914) and Bulgaria (October 1915). The 
original Allies were supported by eighteen other states, the most 
important being Japan (August 1914), Italy (May 1915), and the 
U.S.A. (April 1917). 

The main area of fighting against Germany was along the Western 
Front, where, after the repulse of the initial German advance to the 
Marne, both sides constructed defence-works, so that a line of 
trenches extended from Nieuport on the Belgian coast, through 
Ypres, Arras, Albert, Soissons, and Rheims to Verdun. For three 
and a half years neither side advanced more than a few miles along 
this line, despite new weapons such as poison gas (first used by the 
Germans at Ypres in April 1915) and tanks (first used by the British 
on the Somme in September 1916). In the early spring of 1918 the 
Germans again broke through to the Marne, but a few weeks later 
were thrown back into Belgium. 

Apart from initial Russian advances to the Carpathians and to 
Tannenberg, and an offensive under Brussilov against the Austrians 
in the summer of 1916, all the fighting on the Eastern Front con- 
sisted of an exhausting defence by the Russians. Attempts were made 
by the Allies to assist them by opening the Straits through a cam- 
paign at Gallipoli (April 1915-January 1916) but without success. 
The Bolsheviks secured an armistice in December 1917. 

In the Balkans the Serbs threw back the Austrians’ original offen- 
sive, but were defeated by a combined force of Germans, Austrians, 
and Bulgarians in the winter of 1915-16. The Allied Expeditionary 
force at Salonica eventually broke through the Bulgarian lines in 
September 1918. 

The Italian Front was stabilized along the River Isonzo for two 
and a half years, before the Italians were forced back from 
Caporetto to the River Piave in October 1917, avenging their defeat 
by the victory of Vittorio Veneto a year later. 
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Outside Europe there was a campaign against the Turks in Pales- 
tine, with British forces based on Cairo gaining the decisive victory 
in October 1918. The Turks were also forced on to the defensive by 
the Russians in the Caucasus and by British Imperial troops in 
Mesopotamia. In Africa there was a protracted campaign, mostly by 
South Africans, against the German colonies. The Japanese mopped 
Up German possessions in Asia. 

There were naval actions against isolated cruisers in the Pacific and 
South Atlantic, and against the Austro-Hungarian fleet in the 
Adriatic, but the main battle between the British and German fleets 
was fought at Jutland (31 May-1 June 1916). The German naval staff 
concentrated on defeating the British by the use of the submarine 
(U-boat). In the spring of 1917 the U-boats had brought Britain close 
to starvation. Submarine attack was countered by the adoption of a 
convoy system and the development of such new weapons as the 
depth charge. Aircraft (and airships) were used at first to support 
military and naval operations; later they brought total war to cities 
behind the lines, including London. 

The German Armistice was signed on 11 November 1918. A Peace 
Conference to settle the form of the new Europe opened m Pans 
ten weeks later. 

(See also under individual battles, etc.) 


World War, Second. Had its origins in German unwillingness to 
accept the Versailles frontiers, and the Anglo-French pledge to sup- 
port Poland of April 1939. German forces invaded Poland on 
1 September 1939 and overran the country in four weeks. Bntain 
and France declared war on Germany on 3 September but avoided 
major operations. In April 1940 the Germans occupied 
and Norway (where Allied troops resisted for 
vasion of Belgium and HoUand on 10 May 1940 
of ‘lightning war’ (Blitzkrieg), in which penetration by German tan 

and use of air power encompassed the fall 'levcn 

four days, Belgium within three weeks, and France v^ith n s^ven 

weeks, kuure to secure air supenonty over 
Hitler’s phns of invasion and, while 

on British supply routes, the Germans ‘ f 

Yugoslavia and Greece in Apnl 1941 and and 

2,000-mile front on 22 June (in alliance ~ the^taliLs ’who 

had joined the Germans on 10 Jun , Ii->bilitv to their 

defeated within fifteen monAs that the.m to the 

allies. Relentless German advances in Russia bro.gh. m 
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outskirts of Leningrad and Moscow and to the Volga, but from 
November 1942 they were gradually thrown back, the last invading 
forces being expelled from prewar Russia in August 1944. Japan’s 
desire for Asiatic expansion induced her to attack British and 
American bases on 7 December 1941 (Germany and Italy declaring 
war on the U.S.A. three days later). Within four months the Japan- 
ese were masters of south-east Asia and Burma, and it was not until 
June 1942 that naval victories in the Pacific stemmed their advance. 
In the war against Germany, the second battle of Alamein at the end 
of October 1942 marked the turn of the tide for the British. Allied 
troops ejected the Germans and Italians from North Africa (October 
1942-May 1943), invaded Sicily and Italy, and forced the Italians to 
make a separate peace (3 September 1943). The German hold on 
Europe was weakened by guerilla risings, notably by Tito’s Partisans 
in Yugoslavia and the Maquis in France. A ‘Second Front’ was 
launched against the Germans by the invasion of Normandy on 
6 June 1944, Paris being liberated on 25 August. Despite the German 
use of flying bombs and rockets against British bases, the Allies 
advanced across the pre-war German frontier early in February 
1945 and linked up with the Russians on 28 April on the Elbe. The 
Germans accepted unconditional surrender at Rheims on 7 May. 
Meanwhile the British mounted a land offensive against the Japanese 
in Burma, while the Americans undertook heavy air attacks, cul- 
minating in the dropping of two atomic bombs on Japan itself. The 
Japanese surrendered on 14 August 1945. 

(See also under individual battles, etc.) 

Wright Brothers (Wilbur, 1867-1912, and Orville, 1871-1948). 
Pioneers of aeroplane construction, sons of a bishop in one of the 
smaller American sects. Received only formal schooling, but de- 
veloped an interest in aeronautics and constructed gliders at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina. In the course of 1903 they built an aeroplane 
powered by a twelve horse-power petrol engine. On 7 December 
1903, Orville Wright made the first flight in a powered aircraft - 
40 yards. They spent two more years, improving the machine and 
were able, by the end of 1905, to fly a distance of 24 miles. Three 
years later, they brought their aircraft to Europe, pioneering powered 
flight in Britain, France, and Italy. 

Yezhovshchina. A Russian term describing the Great Purge in the 
U.S.S.R. between 1936 and the end of 1938. The word is derived 
from N. I. Yezhov, who was made head of the Russian secret police 
(the N.K.V.D.) early in 1936 and who supervised the liquidation of 
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dissident groups within the Bolshevik Party and the Red Army. The 
purge appears to have sprung from a desire by Stalin to rid the 
Party of possible rivals to his leadership. Although, at the time, 
attempts were made to associate some of the accused with treason- 
able contacts ‘with a. foreign Power’ (presumably Germany), no 
evidence has been discovered in documents captured since 1945 that 
would substantiate the charges. The Yezhovshchina numbered 
among its victims ten close associates of Lenin, three Marshals of the 
Soviet Union (including the Chief of the General Staff, Tukachev- 
sky), six members of the executive organ of the Party (Politburo), 
and 400 out of the 700 Generals (Army Commanders to Brigadiers) 
in the Red Army. Many leading foreign communists living in the 
Soviet Union at this time were shot, imprisoned, or disappeared. No 
reliable figures exist for the extent of the Purge in the lower levels of 
Soviet administration. It certainly fell heavily on non-Russian 
peoples and suspect minority groups (i.e. the Germans who had 
settled around Saratov on the Volga in the eighteenth century). Mass 
arrests during the Yezhovshchina normally led to forced labour 
rather than execution. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens were 
sent to open up regions of the Arctic or build new centres in Siberia. 
Towards the end of 1938, Yezhov himself disappeared, and so too 
did many N.K.V.D. officials; their precise fate is uncertain. Many 
forced labourers were allowed to return to their homes in the course 
of 1939. Persecution of the German minority was renewed after the 
outbreak of war in 1941. 

Young England. The name given to a romantic Tory movement in 
me period 1839-45. ‘Young England’ sought to preserve a paternal 
eudalism and to check the challenge of Peel and the middle-class 
conservatives to the traditional structure of society. It was led by two 
members of aristocratic families, then in their early twenties, George 
Smythe (1818-57) and John Manners (1818-1906), the son of the 
uke of Rutland. The movement would have been of little impor- 
nce had it not attracted the enthusiastic support of Disraeli (q.v.), 
w o developed its ideal of a benevolent aristocracy in his novels. 

oung England’ broke up in 1845 over the Maynooth grant (q.v.), 
which Manners supported and Disraeli opposed. 

Young Ireland. An Irish revolutionary movement in the 1840s. The 
name was taken from Mazzini’s ‘Young Italy’ movement (q.v.). It 
was led by Protestants, Smith O’Brien, and John Mitchel. In 1843 the 
mmement was largely responsible for the political eclipse of Daniel 
Connell (q.v.). The ‘Young Ireland’ leaders quarrelled among 
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themselves and lacked constructive ideas. In 1848 they sought to 
promote revolution in Ireland; Mitchel was arrested and sentenced 
to fourteen years’ transportation before his plans had matured, but 
O'Brien incited a peasant rising in Tipperary. This was quelled 
within a few days and O’Brien, too, was transported to Australia. 

Young Italy. A revolutionary society established in March 1831 by 
Mazzini (q.v.). 

Young Plan. A committee presided over by an American, Owen D. 
Young, meeting in Paris in 1929, worked out a plan by which 
German reparations (q.v.) would be paid over a period of 58^ years 
through a special Bank of International Settlement at Basle. At the 
same time, the cost of reparations was reduced to about a quarter of 
the figure originally asked in 1921’. Because of the world financial 
crisis Germany was unable to make any payments in 1931-2 and, as 
Hitler on coming to power in 1933 refused to pay reparations, the 
Young Plan was, in effect, stillborn. 


Young Turks. Name applied to an abortive movement of reform in 
the Ottoman Empire, 1908. Originally the ‘Young Turks’ were 
exiles living in Western Europe who, around the turn of the century, 
wished to mitigate the repressive policy of Abdul Hamid (q.v.) by 
liberal reforms, including implementation of the Constitution of 
1876. From 1903 onwards the movement had links with dissident 
national minorities, especially in Macedonia and Armenia. In 
December 1907 exiles in Paris established contact with Army officers, 
led by Niazi Bey, who rebelled in Macedonia in July 1908. The 
movement spread rapidly and was taken over by a ‘Committee of 
Union and Progress’ consisting of young officers led by a triumvirate 
- Enver, Talaat, and Jemal. On 24 July Abdul Hamid gave way to the 
officers and restored the Constitution. A Turkish Parliament met in 
December 1908 but revealed serious splits between the originally 
liberal exiles and the ‘Young Turk’ officers, who rapidly adopted a 
narrowly nationalistic policy. The influence of the triumvirate in- 
creased during the Balkan Wars and led to a strengthening of links 
between Turkey and Germany, although the ‘Young Turk’ exiles had 
favoured Britain and France. Enver and Talaat continued to domi- 
nate Turkish politics until their dismissal in October 1918. 

Ypres. Medieval Flemish city. Destroyed in the First World War by 
the fighting that raged around it continuously for four years. It was 
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never captured by the Germans. The first battle of Ypres (12 October 
-11 November 1914) was an ofi^ensive by the Germans against the 
British; the Germans only succeeded in capturing the Messines 
Ridge. In the second battle (22 April-24 May 1915) the Germans 
again failed to break the British front, even though they used poison 
gas for the first time in warfare. The third battle (June-November 
1917) was a British offensive, first against the Messines Ridge and 
later Passchendaele (where there were 300,000 casualties). Finally, in 
the fourth battle (September 1918) the British joined the general 
offensive which rolled the Germans back along the Western Front 
until the Armistice. 

Yugoslavia. A movement for the union of the South Slav peoples, 
known originally as ‘Illyrianism’, began early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it was not until the First World War that a South Slav State 
(a ‘Yugoslavia’) became possible, with the prospect of detaching 
Croatia (q.v.), Slovenia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina (q.v.) from Austria- 
Hungary and uniting them with Serbia (q.v.) and Montenegro (q.v.). 
The Pact of Corfu (q.v.), an agreement on the formation of a unitary 
kingdom under the Serbian dynasty, was signed on 20 July 1917, and 
the ‘Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes’ came into being 
officially on 4 December 1918. King Alexander (q.v.) formally 
changed the name of the Kingdom to ‘Yugoslavia’ on 3 October 1929. 
The governments established by Prince Paul (Regent 1934-41) fol- 
lowed an increasingly pro-German policy until on 27 March, 1941, 
a coup in Belgrade by Air Force officers under General Mirkovid 
abolished the Regency and set up a pro-AUied government under 
General Simovid. The Germans invaded Yugoslavia ten days later, 
destroyed Belgrade by dive-bombing, overran the country within a 
fortnight, and forced the Simovid Government into exile. Resistance 
Was maintained in Yugoslavia by rival guerilla groups, the Serbian 
Chetniks (under General Mihailovid) and the communist-led Parti- 
sans (under Marshal Tito). Allied help, originally given to 
Mihailovid, was shifted to Tito because of the collaboration of 
Chetnik units with the Germans. On 29 November 1943, TiW 
established a ‘government’ at liberated Jajce in Bosnia. British'^ 
attempts to reconcile the Tito rdgime and the exiled govern- 
ment failed; Yugoslavia became a republic in November 1945, 
with Isno Ribar as President. Mihailovid was captured by Tito’s 
troops in 1946, tried for collaboration and war crimes, and shot 
In 1948 Tito’s independent tendencies led to a breach between 
Yugoslavia and Russia. Tito himself became President early in 
1953. 
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Zccbruggc Raid (23 April 1918). The outstanding example in the 
First World War of what would later have been known as a ‘com- 
mando operation’. Zeebrugge, the Belgian port at the mouth of a 
canal to Bruges, was used by the Germans as an advance base for 
U-boats and destroyers. A naval and marine force, commanded by 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes in Vindictive, landed on Zeebrugge Mole 
to destroy gun positions; while blockships were sunk in the canal 
entrance to prevent U-boats from getting out. Although the Germans 
subsequently cleared a channel for U-boats, the operation served as 
a boost to morale at a time when the Allied cause was under con- 
siderable strain. A similar attack on Ostend was less successful. 

Zemstvo (plural zemstvo). A provincial or district council in Tsarist 
Russia. The zemstva were established in January 1864 as part of the 
reforming policy of Tsar Alexander II (q.v.) and were a great ad- 
vance in the system of local government. Each zemstvo was elected 
indirectly in three separate ‘Curiae’ (electoral colleges) for nobility, 
townsmen, and peasantry, but inevitably the gentry had a pre- 
dominant influence. Zemstva functioned in the twenty-seven pro- 
vinces of European Russia from 1865-6 until 1917. Seven other 
provinces had zemstva by the late 1860s, but the system did not apply 
to frontier regions inhabited by non-Russian racial groups or to the 
greater cities (which had their own municipal councils from 1870). 
The zemstva carried out valuable work in public health organization, 
agricultural development, road-construction, and primary education. 
Since there was no central representative parliament in Russia before 
the Revolution of 1905 (q.v.), the zemstva played an important role 
in the formation of a political intelligentsia. Many of the elected 
deputies and even more of the officials and teachers held radical 
views and caused the zemstva to be regarded with some suspicion. In 
1890 the right of peasant election was virtually abolished, but the 
zemstva remained as the outstanding political force of moderate 
liberalism tmtil swept aside by the extremists in the Revolution of 
1917. 

Zeppelin. The name given to a type of rigid airship invented by a 
German Count, Ferdinand von Zeppelin (1838-1917). The first 
Zeppelin was constructed in 1900, but it was not until 1908 that a 
twelve-hoxu- flight over Switzerland stirred German national enthu- 
siasm. In 1909 Zeppelin formed the first passenger air-travel com- 
pany in the world (which in five years flew 100,000 miles without a 
casualty). Zeppelins were used in the First World War by both the 
German Army and Navy and played an important reconnaissance 
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role in the battle of Jutland (q.v.). In February 1915 zeppelins crossed 
the North Sea and bombed Yarmouth, extending their raids to Lon- 
don in the following summer. Although they had a greater range and 
larger bomb-load than aircraft, improved defences made them 
vulnerable, and their raids ceased after a disastrous mass attack on 
London in November 1917. Between the wars German zeppelins 
were commercially more successful than the airships of other 
countries and from 1928 to 1937 maintained the first transatlantic 
airline service, which was suspended when the zeppelin Hindenburg 
was burnt out on arriving in New York, 6 May 1937. The last 
zeppelins were broken up early in 1940. 


Zimmennann Telegram. A coded message of 19 January 1917 from 
the German Foreign Secretary, Arthur Zimmermann (1864-1940), to 
the German Minister in Mexico. The telegram urged the conclusion 
of a German-Mexican alliance so that, if the U.S.A. entered the war 
against Germany when the Germans resumed unrestricted submarine 
warfare against neutrals and belligerents on 1 February, the Mexi- 
cans would cross the American frontier. In the peace settlement the 
Mexicans would thereby recover ‘lost territory in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona’. The telegram also indicated that Germany was 
hying to induce Japan (an Allied state) to change sides and attack 
the U.S.A. in the Pacific. The message was intercepted by Bntisb 
naval intelligence (which possessed the German code), fowarded to 
Washington, and released to the press on 1 March, at a ^ 
feeling was already running high against Germany ecause 
activities of her submarines. The telegram accordingly aroused a 
storm of protest throughout the U.S.A. AddiUona . 

caused by the fact that one version of the 
to have been sent to the German Ambassa or in 
the private wire of the State Department, w c , peace 

been given permission to use to faciliUite the 

overtures. The telegram played a ^ny^J^'liich was declared 

gress to accept the idea of war with German> t 

on 6 April 1917). 

Zinoviev, Gregori (1883-1936). Russian ^Bolsh^ev^^^^ 

Gregorl Radomyslsky, adoptog Swiss exile with 
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Lenin in April 1917, and held hig P . ^peged that he sent the 
(q.v.) from 1920 to 1926. In this nists, urging the.m 
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on 25 October 1924, four days before a General Election, and 
played a considerable part in the defeat of the Labour Government 
Zinoviev broke with Stalin in 1926, was branded as a supporter of 
Trotsky (q.v.), and expelled from the political bureau of the Com- 
munist Party in the same year. In January 1935 he was tried and 
condemned to imprisonment for treason. He was brought from 
prison to stand trial a second time, charged with plotting with 
enemy powers, and was executed in August 1936. 

Zionism. A movement for the return of the Jews to Palestine. It 
stems from reactions to the anti-semitism (q.v.) of the 1880s. The 
movement was really launched by Theodor Herzl (1860-1904), a 
Hungarian-bom Jewish journalist, under whose inspiration the First 
Zionist Congress was held at Basle in 1897 ‘to secure for the Jewish 
people a home in Palestine guaranteed by public law*. Until Herzl’s 
death the movement was led from Vienna, shifting its headquarters 
to Cologne in 1904 and Berlin in 1911. During the First World War, 
Chaim Weizmann (q.v.) won British support for some of the move- 
ment’s aims and secured the Balfour Declaration (q.v.) of 1917 and 
the League of Nations mandate for Palestine (q.v.). Some assimilated 
Jews at first opposed the Zionist movement, believing that it would 
undermine their position in the countries they lived in, but, between 
the wars, the movement won support from almost every section of 
the Jewish community and culminated on 14 May 1948 in the pro- 
clamation of the state of Israel. 

Zollverein. A customs union creating a Free Trade area in Germany 
under Prussian auspices. The Prussian territories as agreed by the 
Treaty of Vienna sprawled across northern Germany, but their 
economic development was hampered by antiquarian tariff barriers. 
Within Prussia there were sixty-seven different tariffs and thirteen 
non-Prussian enclaves, each with a different fiscal system. Internal 
customs duties in Prussia were abolished in 1818. One of the enclaves 
was induced by the Prussian Finance Minister, Motz, to hand over 
its customs administration in 1819; six other small states followed 
suit in 1822. Other German states, perceiving the economic strength 
that was accruing to Prussia, formed unions of their own in 1828, but, 
as the resources of the Prussian union were greater, they too were 
forced into the Zollverein by the end of 1833. More states joined in 
the following eleven years, although the great seaports such as 
Hamburg and Bremen were strong enough to remain outside. The 
Zollverein is often held to have prepared the way for German, unifi- 
cation under Prussia; this is not strictly accurate. Under the influence 
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of the Protectionist theories of List (q.v.), the Prussians erected new 
tariff harriers aiming at the creation of a small Germany, which was 
really an expansion of Prussia and an exclusion of Austria, but this 
policy was resented by Prussia’s partners, nearly all of whom seized 
the opportunity of fighting against Prussia in 1866. The creation ol 
the ZoUverein meant, however, that Germany's railway system was 
centred upon Berlin - with obvious political and military conse- 
quences. 

Zulu War (1879). The Zulu people had, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, acquired a formidable military organization under successive 
warrior kings, one of whom, Cetewayo (who became King in 1873) 
menaced the Boer republic of the Transvaal (q.v.), thereby inducing 
the Boers to seek British military protection. The British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Bartle Frere, determined to destroy the Zulu forces 
and, acting on his own initiative and against the wishes of the 
Beaconsfield Government in London, ordered Lord Chelmsford to 
march into Zululand in January 1879. The Zulus made a surprise 
attack upon a camp at Isandhlwana (22 January) and slaughtered 
sixteen hundred men, half of them British. There were other serious 
military blunders, through one of which the Prince Imperial (only 
son of Napoleon III), who had volunteered for the British Army, 
was killed. Eventually ten thousand reinforcements arrived from 
England under Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, with Chelmsford, des- 
troyed the Zulu Army and captured Cetewayo at Ulundi (4 July). 
The Zulu War was exploited by Gladstone in his Midlothian Cam- 
paign (q.v.) to show the folly of Beaconsfield’s imperialism, although, 
in fact, the slowness of communications between London and South 
Africa had allowed Frere to push the Government into an impossible 
situation. 




SOME PENGUIN REFERENCE BOOKS 


A DICTIONARY OF ART AND ARTISTS 
Peter and Linda Murray 

This dictionary covers the last seven centuries and contains short 
and critical biographies of nearly 1,000 painters, sculptors and 
engravers as well as definitions of artistic movements, terms 
applied to periods and ideas, and technical expressions and pro- 
cesses. The art of eastern and primitive peoples is not covered. 


THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE 

John Fleming Hugh Honour Nikolaus Pevsner 

Every facet of architectural design and the art of building is 
covered. The entries are supplemented by more than a hundred 
clear and detailed architectural drawings set into the text they 
illustrate. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
Arthur Jacobs 

A basic reference book for all who are interested in music, con- 
taining entries for composers {with biographies and details of com- 
positions); musical works well known by their titles: orchestras, 
performers and conductors of importance today; musical instru- 
ments; and technical terms. 



